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OLD ENGLISH RIDDLE NO. 57 
OE *Ca “Jackdaw”’ 


HE poem 57 is one of the simplest and shortest of the whole collec- 
tion of Old English Riddles, a gem of a riddle, if correctly understood. 
In my opinion the last line should be interpreted as ending with the 
statement that the little creatures ‘“‘name themselves.’”’ As yet no satis- 
factory solution has been found. 
Deos lyft byred lytle wihte 
ofer beorghleoda; da sind blace swide, 
swearte, salopade. Sanges rope 
heapum ferad, hlude cirmad, 
treda3 bearonesas, hwilum burgsalo 
nidda bearna. Nemnad hy sylfe.' 


The Old English text presents no further problems once the unrecorded 
adjective répe has been explained with the help of the Corpus Glossary, 
which lists OE répnes with the lemma liberalitas.2 The MS shows no 
variants from the text as given here. 

I propose the following translation: 


The air carries little creatures 

over the hillsides; they are very black, 

swarthy, darkcoated. Exuberant in their song, 

they travel in flocks, scream loud, 

set foot on wooded headlands, at times also the dwellings 
of the children of men. They name themselves. 


Only in its last half-line does the suggested translation differ materially 


1 The text of the riddle as given here follows the edition by G. Ph. Krapp and F. Van 
Kirk Dobbie, The Exeter Book. The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 111 (New York, 1936), 
209; additional punctuation marks have been added by the present writer. 

2S. v. roopnis, L, 244. The Corpus Glossary ed. W.M. Lindsay (Cambridge, 1921); 
cf. also Bosworth-Teller, Anglo-Saxon Dictionary (Oxford, 1882-98), s.v. r6p. 
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2 Old English Riddle No. 57 


from the one which Dr. Mackie presents in the FETS. He reads Nemnad 
hy sylfe as as “name them!’ Since his valuable translations will for the 
future stand as the last work in interpretation, it is necessary to weigh 
carefully any new proposal.‘ 

Syntactically both translations of the concluding remark are equally 
justifiable: name them [yourselves]!, or they name themselves. Many of the 
Old English Riddles end with an invitation: ‘‘Say what I am called.” 
However, it will be noticed that in the present case the Old English phras- 
ing departs from the somewhat stereotyped formulas found in the other 
riddles. Furthermore I urge: if a new meaning cannot be read into this 
final halfline, our riddle can never be guessed, as is more than proven by 
the numerous solutions which have been advanced and which range over 
a variety of subjects from rain, hail, and stormclouds to gnats andall 
kinds of birds. Dr. Mackie favors swallows.’ Birds would seem to present 
an ideal solution, but the six lines of the riddle divulge only references to 
habitat and habits that remain inconclusive and do not point to any 
definite species. It is here that this last line comes to our rescue. For all 
its briefness our riddle may be solved because of its concluding state- 
ment: “‘they name themselves.” The note of wonder is added to an enigma 
which, otherwise, would be singularly colorless. The peculiar trick of all 
riddle technique, the tell-tale line concealing as much as revealing, carries 
its point. 

More than one scholar has felt that a bird with an onomatopoeic name 
was called for, but no bird with such a name in Anglo-Saxon seemed to 
present itself that would fulfill all the requirements set forth in the rid- 
dle.6 Dr. Dobbie, the latest editor, again recommends a bird with an 
onomatopoeic name as solution, but in so far as an explanation of his 
point of view or any definite guess lies beyond the scope of his edition 
such suggestion must fail to convince the reader.’ 

For want of a definite solution at the present moment some considera- 
tions may here first engage our attention. 

In the past, names were of the greatest significance, for they were 
thought to reveal the natura rerum.* Sounds impressed themselves much 


3 The Exter Book, Part 1, ed. W. S. Mackie, EEIS, 194 (London, 1934), p. 149. 

‘ See, for instance, one of the latest anthologies of English Literature, College Survey of 
English Literature, ed. B. J. Whiting, etc. (New York, 1942), 1, 54. 

5 As another possible solution he suggests “gnats.” 

6 More recently C. Brett, who proposes ceo, “Notes on Old and Middle English,” MLR, 
xxi, 257 sq.; and F. Holthausen, who would solve créwe, “Ein altenglisches Ritsel,” 
GRM, xv, 453 sq. 7 Op. cit. p. 351. 

® The study of etymology was a craze in antiquity as well as in the Middle Ages, with 
Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae sive Origines representing the famous medieval textbook. 
Great importance was attached to the meanings of personal names. 
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more strongly on ancient minds than we moderns are aware of.® The 
remarkable réle onomatopoeia played in Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, or in 
Germanic in general, has never yet been fully investigated. The cries of 
animals above all held a strange fascination for the medieval mind, as the 
many medieval MSS of that curious treatise Voces Variae Animantium 
and the many late Latin poems on animal! voices attest.’® Particularly 
bird-cries were much noticed; for the primitive minds they never lost 
their ominous character. Many a bird owes its name to its cry, and a 
large group of related sound-imitative words in bird nomenclature may 
be traced throughout numerous groups of languages." 

That the medieval riddle did not fail to make use of the popular device 
of onomatopoeic naming is well illustrated by a Pseudo-Symphosian 
enigma which presents that imitative echoic bird-name of international 
lineage, the cuckoo. After disclosing some unmistakable characteristics of 
this bird the enigma ends on the same mocking note as our Old English 
conundrum. The cuculus takes leave with the words: Quid tibi vis aliud 
dicam ? me vox mea prodit.* “What need I tell you more about myself, 
my voice reveals me, i.e. my name.” We find here the exact parallel to the 
Old English phrase nemnad hy sylfe, “they name themselves.” 

If we pass in review birds endowed with ancient onomatopoeic names, 
we become aware that the species corvus offers an outstanding example of 
this practice. The ubiquitous cry of these birds has lent its raucous sound 
to the names of that large family of birds, all varying the kor- kr- note. 
To mention only a few Latin and Greek names: corvus, cornix, cornicula, 
cracula or gracula (with dissimilation of consonant), corax, xdpak, xopaxias, 
xopwvn also crocare, crocitare, crocire, coracinare, xpatev, rpwtev. 

For the corvidae this same onomatopoeic principle of name-giving per- 
sists also in the Germanic languages. A list of the more frequently found 
names will give an illustration: 

Raven, OE hrefn, OHG hraban, ON hrafn; crow, OE crawa, OHG kriaia, krawa, 
ON kr&aka; rook, OE hréc, OHG hruoh, ON hrokr. 


® Much of the ancient vogue for puns can be accounted for by the fact that people were 
such acute listeners. 

10 Cf. Max Manitius, Geschichte der Lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters (Miinchen, 
1911), 1, 137 and 422, and the poems De voce hominis absona, and De cantibus avium, and 
De filomela F. Buecheler-A. Riese, Anthologia Latina, 1, 2, No. 730, 733 and 762. 

To mention only a few popular names which are imitative in origin: bittern, chiff- 
chaff, cock, crake, crow, curlew, grackle, gull, hoopoe, kittiwake, mew, ow], pipit, rail, 
shrike, skua, turtle, whimbrel; or the American birds: bobolink, bobwhite, chickadcee, 
killdeer, pewie, or phoebe, veery, whip-por-will. See also Isidore, Etymologiae, ed. W. M 
Lindsay, (Oxford, 1911), x11, 7. In this chapter on birds Isidore shows himself fully aware 
of the onomatopoeic quality of bird-names. 

2 Printed in R. Th. Ohl, The Enigmas of Symphosius (Philadelphia, 1928), p. 134. 

















4 Old English Riddle No. 57 


It is interesting to find that Aldhelm’s collection of one hundred enig- 
mas, which became the famous model for the later Anglo-Latin and Old 
English Riddles, incorporates the alphabetical list of animal voices, the 
Voces Variae Animantium, in its metrical envelope. The raven’s croak is 
thus introduced: 


corvi crociunt vel crocant.™ 


That an Anglo-Saxon audience could be made aware of the onomato- 
poeic principle inherent in a name like corax is proven by Aldhelm’s 
enigma Nycticorax,* where bird-name coupled to bird-call becomes a clue 
to the solution. 

It seems then that to this large family of corvidae we should first turn, 
if we accept the interpretation of birds that name themselves. In our 
riddle great stress is laid on conveying to us the color notation of black 
(lines 2b, 3a). Black at all times has been the traditional color epithet 
for the corvus, so persistently that in our modern tongue raven is used 
directly in the transferred sense of black color and becomes an adjective. 

Does our poet by introducing three synonyms for the color black at- 
tempt to differentiate between three qualities of black? A threefold nota- 
tion of shades would fit admirably the appearance of the jackdaw, corvus 
monedula, which shows a glossy black plumage in its upper part with 
small areas of the head and back of the neck in grey, and dusky black 
feathers in its under part. But, more likely, repetition is introduced only 
to emphasize the prevailing general color impression, which is black. 
Latin and Old English Riddles make sparing use of colors in their de- 
scriptions. The more primitive mind registered colors quantitat.vely 
rather than qualitatively. The terms for colors in classical as well as 
medieval languages seem to us indiscriminate in their use.’* When Ald- 
helm in one of his riddles needs to bring out two exact shades of purple 
for the indentification of a plant, the Anglo-Saxon equivalent of the 


13 Aldhelmi Opera ed. R. Ehwald, Mon. Germ. Hist. AA xv (Berlin, 1919), p. 180, 3-4. 

14 Thid., No. XxxvV, p. 112. 

18 How divergent in meaning ancient color-words are, could best be shown by following 
up their distribution throughout various groups of languages, but a few examples of terms 
for colors drawn from Old English and Old Norse will be sufficient here to show that it is 
often impossible to determine the exact shade of a color conveyed by the name, and that 
ancient color terms do not embrace the same gradations of shades as their modern equiva- 
lents: OE héwen stands for blue, purple, grey or green, cf. F. Holthausen, Altenglisches 
etymologisches W orterbuch, Heidelberg, 1934, s.v. Héwe(n); ON eggja-rauda designates the 
yolk of an egg, but actually reads the “red” of an egg; bran in OE may stand for “black,” 
in ON britin cledi is the “black” dress of a divine, and Brinn is the appellation for a 
“black” horse, a black horse is never called svartr but brunn, cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson, Jce- 
landic-English Dictionary s.vv., (Oxford, 1874), Bede, following Aristotle, recognizes four 
colors in the rainbow, while the Rimbegla knows only three, cf. Cleasby-Vigfusson s.v, itr. 
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Hellebore** of antiquity, he avails himself of no less than seven descriptive 
terms to express the color gradations. In the case of black the practice of 
introducing various synonyms for the one color seems especially common. 
A discrimination between blac, ON blakkr—ater, ‘‘dead black,” and 
sweart, ON svartr—niger, “shiny black,” is not generally observed. Our 
riddles offer several examples of a repetition of terms for black. When 
referring to black ink-marks, they say: 
. swearte weran lastas 
swadu swide blacu. . . .!7 


Or in the description of the dark menial the repeated terms convey one 
and the same impression, black: 


se wonna degn 
sweart ond saloneb... .8 


Aldhelm in his enigma Sol et Luna has to resort to five different expres- 
sions in order to make us “‘see black.’’!® 

If we now read our riddle carefully, keeping our conjecture of the 
corvus family in mind, the first definite statement we encounter in line 1 
seems important. The reference to small creatures—lytle wihte—elimi- 
nates all members of the corvidae except the relatively small jackdaw; 
certainly the crow, OE crdwa, crdwe, which has been suggested as the bird 
with onomatopoeic name, cannot be called small.?° The smallest species, 
the jackdaw, is 13 to 14 inches long, with a wingspread of 8.6 to 9.5 
inches. We have to take into account that we underestimate considerably 
the size of birds, since they shrink in resting position and appear small in 
flight. People therefore might well call the jackdaws “‘small creatures.” 

The loquacity of the jackdaws, the “‘chatterers” is proverbial (line 3b). 
These birds are gregarious and travel in large flocks of often hundreds of 
birds (4a). In line 4b Alade cirmad ought not to be translated by “they 
chirp loud,” it refers to the shrill screams so characteristic of the corvus 
family; cirman is frequently found for bird-cries in Old and Middle Eng- 
lish. As favorite haunts wooded promontories—dearonassas—are men- 
tioned (line 5a), land with much old timber is the favorite habitat, the 
species corvus monedula likes to nest in cavities, be they in trees, cliffs, or 
buildings—burgsalo—. Nowadays there is hardly an old churchtower, 
crannied castlewall or dilapidated chimney without its brood of jack- 
daws. More than any of the corvidae the genus corvus monedula comes in 
close contact with man (lines 5b, 6a).”! 


16 Enigma No. xcviii, op. cit., p. 144, 1-3. 17 Riddle 51, 2-3. 
18 Riddle 48, 4-5. 19 Enigma, LXXIX, op. cit., p. 133, 10-11. 
20 F. Holthausen, “Ein altenglisches Ritsel,” GRM., op. cit. 
21 See especially Handbook of British Birds (London, 1938), 1. 














6 Old English Riddle No. 57 


The crucial half-line ending the riddle will now bear out the correctness 
of our proposed solution. The well-known note of the jack-daw’s call is 
a short, clear ka. An Old English imitative name for the bird must needs 
reproduce approximately this sound. Unfortunately the nomenclature 
for the jackdaw in Old English as in other Germanic dialects presents 
considerable difficulties. Bird-names just as much as plant-names are 
words bandied around; promiscuously used, they seem to defy sound- 
laws. The names of birds in Anglo-Saxon need new investigation. 

Our modern word (jack)daw is not recorded before the fifteenth cen- 
tury.” The name chough which formerly designated also the corvus mone- 
dula, but is now restricted to the crow, especially the Cornish chough, 
probably goes back to OE céo, cfo, found with the lemmata monedula, 
cracula, cornix; céo represents, however, a name of strictly learned 
provenience appearing only in glossaries and cannot claim to have once 
been a popular onomatopoeic appellative for the jackdaw.™ 

There is an isolated OE ceahhe recorded in a charter of Edgar (969) on 
ceahhan mere* “‘jackdaw lake” which fits admirably into the general 
scheme of nomenclature for the jackdaw in the Germanic languages. 

Some order has been brought into the jumble of terms for the corvus 
monedula by assuming in Primitive Germanic two onomatopoeic basic 
forms, both of which split up into individual twin onomatopoeic name- 
forms, owing to grammatical change. Along geographically well defined 
areas the distribution of onomatopoeic names can be traced in the follow- 
ing diagram. 

It is interesting to note that the two bases ca and da in the onomato- 
poeic names for the corvus monedula, which as we see vie with each other 
in the various languages, are found coupled in the English provincial 
name for the bird caddaw, cadow < ME cadaw, cadowe, which gives rise to 
a place-name Caddow of wide distribution, in Northumberland, York- 
shire, Lincolnshire, East Anglia, Herefordshire. It is generally assumed 
that a form cd-dawe existed in Old English and was shortened to cd-dawe 
before the rounding of OE @ ME 6 occurred in Southern Northumbria.” 

A number of place-names in Westmoreland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, 


% See for the name of the jackdaw the discussion by J. Hoops, Reallexikon der Ger- 
manischen Altertumskunde, s.v. Dohle. 

23 Cf. Hoops op. cit. s.v. Dohle and O. Ritter, Vermischte Beitrage zur englischen S prach- 
geschichte (Halle, 1922), pp. 5-6. 

*% Kemble, Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici, 111, 48, 26. 

% Cf. Hoops, op. cit., s.v. Dohle: F. Kluge-A. Gétze, Etymologisches Worterbuch der 
deutschen Sprache (Berlin, Leipzig, 1930), s.v.; E. Lidén, “Zur vergleichenden Wortge- 
schichte,” Z. f. Sprachforschung, 56 (1929), 211; E. Hellquist, Svensk Etymologisk Ordbok, 
11 (Lund, 1939). s.v. Raja. 

%6 Cf. Hoops, loc. cit. 
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Prim Germ *kahwdn 


(w)d *ka(s)wd 


OGH  caha OS’ kaa, ka<*kaha OE ceahhe<‘*caha LowG *kdwa 


MHG cach MD ka, kde OE *c&, caa MLG kauwe 
Swiss cichli Du ka ME k&, kg Du kauw, ka 
Med.L caccula Fries kaa Sco. ka, kae, kay ANF cauwe, cave 
Dan kaa OF choé, choue, 
Sved kaja<pl. *kdir chouette 
Norw kaie OE céo, cio 
ME _ chdwe, kqwe, 
cow, ko 
chize, 
choughe <ceé. 


NE chough 


Prim Germ *dahwin 


*dah(w)d 'da(3)wd 
OHG taha ME dawe> 
Low G daha NE __ daw, or this isolated form 
MHG tahe, tahele may be simply due to an 
Swiss dihe, diche analogy with caw, to croak. 
Med. L tacula 
Ital taccola 


and Lincolnshire deriving from an OE *cé are recorded in early docu- 
ments: 


Caville, formerly Cafeld (959) ci+feld =Jackdaw Field 
Cawood, formerly Cawudu (972) ci+wudu =Jackdaw Wood 
Cabourn, formerly Caburne (1115) ci+burna = Jackdaw Stream 
Kaber, formerly Kaberge (1195) ci+beorh = Jackdaw Hill 


However in Shropshire OE ceahhe appears in Caughley, formerly Ca- 
hing leg (901) <ceahhe+léah=Jackdaw Lea.”” 
If we add to those place-names examples from modern provincial 


27 E. Ekwall, The Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Placenames (Oxford, 1936), s.vv. 
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nomenclature for the jackdaw we find the same ancient name *cd at- 
tested time and again. The bird is called: 


Ka, Kae in Scotland and the Orkney Islands, 

Caddaw in Norfolk and Suffolk, 

Cawdaw in Suffolk, 

Carder in Suffolk, 

Cadder in Norfolk and East Anglia. 

Caddow in Northumberland, Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, East Anglia, Here- 
fordshire. 


’ illustrates how 


The provincial phrase: ‘‘she can cackle like a cadowe’ 
firmly established this popular name has become.** 

In Gaelic the jackdaw is called cathag, pronounced ca-ag, with the th 
merely a diacritic, marking the division of syllables. 

On the strength of an Old English recorded ceahhe, Germanic name- 
cognates, English place-names, provincial modern nomenclature for the 
bird, and, last not least, the testimony of our riddle, we feel entitled to 
establish an OE *cdé as the popular onomatopoeic name for the corvus 
monedula in Anglo-Saxon England. It gives the solution to riddle 57. 

Our jackdaw, “the old cawer,”’ has been calling its ancient name across 
centuries and countries. It is time now to take cognizance of it! 

ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 

Vassar College 

28 Ch. Swainson, The Folklore and Provincial Names of British Birds (London, 1886), 


s.v. Jackdaw, and Joseph Wright, The English Dialect Dictionary (Oxford, 1896-1905), 
s.v. caddow. 
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II 
IMPERSONAL HABER IN OLD SPANISH 


N a study of the use of the verb haber as an impersonal expression of 
existence,' it was found that the twelfth-century Spanish of the Poema 

de mio Cid tended not to use the locative adverb y in the present tense, 
contrary to present usage, and to retain it in other tenses. It was also 
found that the language tended to place the y before the verb. 

As I pointed out in my previous study, grammarians and editors have 
accorded little more than passing glances to this phenomenon. A number 
of texts, therefore, from the Poema de mio Cid of the twelfth century to 
the Cantar de Rodrigo of the first part of the fifteenth century have been 
examined for occurrences of impersonal haber. For the twelfth century 
these include the Poema de mio Cid,? the Roncesvalles fragment,’ the A uto 
delos Reyes Magos,‘ four documents from R. Menéndez Pidal, Documentos 
lingiitsticos de Espana.5 For the thirteenth century the following were 
examined: Dis puta entre el alma y el cuerpo,® Fuero de Guadalajara (1219),’ 
Razén de amor con los denuestos del agua y el vino,’ Berceo, Santo Domingo 
de Silos,* and Milagros de Nuestra Senora,” El Libro de A polonio,“ Santa 


1W. T. Starr, “Hay in the Poema de mio Cid,” in Three Studies in Philology, University 
of Oregon Monographs, Studies in Literature and Philology, No. 1 (1939). 

2? R. Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de mio Cid, 3 vols. (Madrid: Imprenta de Bailly-Bailliére 
e hijos, 1908). Vol. 1. 

3 Published by R. Menéndez Pidal in Revista de Filologia Espaniola, v (1917), 105-204. 
No examples were found. 

* Published by Lidforss in Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Literatur, x11 (1871), 
44-59. 

5 Documentos lingiiisticos de Espana, (Madrid: Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 1919); 
vol. 1, Reino de Castilla. 

6 See J. M. Octavio, “Visién de Filiberto,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 1 (1878), 
40-69. He publishes the Visién de Filiberto contained in the manuscript from the Cabildo 
de la Iglesia Catedral de Toledo, following a fragment of the Arcipreste de Hita. The Visién 
de Filiberto is found from the verso of folio 126 to folio 138, and was written in the fourteenth 
century. With this he publishes the Disputa entre el alma y el cuerpo, thirteenth century, 
from the manuscript Ofia-1v.-380, and two others from manuscripts of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale in Paris, No. 313 and No. 320, of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and a 
Revelacién de un Hermitano (same subject) from the Escorial manuscript b-1v.-21, of the 
fourteenth century. 

7 Edition Hayward Keniston, in Elliott Monographs in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, 16 (Princeton University Press, 1924). 

8 Edited by R. Menéndez Pidal, Revue Hispanique, x11 (1905), 602-623. 

® Edition J. D. Firtzgerald (Paris, 1904). 

10 Edition Solalinde (Cldsicos Castellanos). (Madrid: ed. de ‘La Lectura,’ 1922). 

11 Edition C. C. Marden (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1917). 
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10 Impersonal “haber” in Old Spanish 


Maria Egipctaca,” El Libro de Alexandre," Poema de Fernén Gonzélez,“ 
Fuero de Lorca (ca 1270)" Fuero de Usagre,'* customs tariffs of the thir- 
teenth century,'’ Fuero de Zamora (1289),!* Elena y Marta (ca 1290),'° 
thirty documents from the Documentos lingiiisticos, Libro dels tres reyes 
d’Oriente,® and the Ten Commandments.” For the fourteenth century, 
the following: Fueros de Aragén (beginning of the century),” Juan Ruiz, 
El Libro de buen amor,* Don Juan Manuel, El Conde Lucanor,* Poema de 
Alfonso Onceno,™ Visién de Filiberto,* Revelacién de un Hermitano,” 
documents from the Documentos lingiiisticos, Fueros aragoneses . . .pro- 
mulgados a consecuencia de la gran peste de 1348,7% and the Cantar de 
Rodrigo.”® 

Various questions arise in studying the use of the adverb y with im- 
personal haber. To what extent has the adverb retained its locative value 
at different times in the development of the language? What is the extent 
of its use as a pronominal adverb? How often is it tonic or atonic, or at 
least, in the position an atonic personal pronoun could occupy? 

Therefore, the same texts were examined for occurrences of y, alli, alld, 
and ahi (ay) with verbs other than impersonal haber, in order to determine 
the relative frequency of the various uses of the adverb y, to determine 


12 Edition Janer, in the Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, tv11, and the edition conforme al 
cédice del Escorial, published by the Tipografia ““L’ Aveng (Barcelona, n.d.). 

13 Edition Raymond S. Willis, in Elliott Monographs in the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, 32 (Princeton University Press, 1934). 

14 Edition C. C. Marden (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1904). 

48 Fuero de Lorca otorgado por D. Alfonso X El Sabio, published by José Maria Campay, 
2d. ed. (Toledo: Rafael G. Menor, 1913). 

16 Published by Rafael de Urefia y Smenjaud and Adolfo Bonillo y San Martin (Madrid: 
Hijos de Reus, 1907). 

17 Américo Castro, “Unos aranceles de Aduanas del siglo xm,” Revista de Filologia 
Espanola, vr1t (1921), 1-29. 

18 Edition Américo Castro and Federico de Onfs, Fueros Leoneses, 1, Textos. (Madrid: 
Publications of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 1916). 

19 Published by R. Menéndez Pidal, Revista de Filologia Espanola, 1 (1914), 52-97. 

20 Edition Janer, in the Biblioteca de Autores Espanoles, tvi1. 

1 Published by A. Morel Fatio, “Textes castillanes inédits,” Romania, xv1 (1887), 364—- 
382. 

2 Fueros de Aragon, segun el manuscrito 458 . . . , published by Gunner Tilander, (Oxford 
University Press, 1937). % Edition J. Ducamin (Toulouse, 1901). 

* Edition Knust (Leipzig: Seele & Co., 1900). 

% Edition Janer, in the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles, Lvtt. 

% See Octavio in Zeitschrift fur romanische Philologie. 

27 Octavio, loc. cit. 

28 Published by Gunnar Tilander, Revista de Filologia Espanola, xx11 (1935), 1-33, 113- 
152. 

29 Edition Bourland, Revue Hispanique, xx1v (1911), 310-357. 
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the relative frequency of y as compared with alli and alld, and to examine, 
as far as possible, whether it is in the atonic position or not. Let us first 
examine briefly some of the more important contributions to the study 
of this adverb. 

As Menéndez Pidal points out,®® the adverb yin the Cid may: (a) equal 
allt or alld, (b) refer to a place previously determined by the demonstra- 
tive este, (c) reproduce an adverbial clause, (d) be equal to an expression 
of time (entonces), (e€) be a pronominal adverb, in which case it loses its 
locative value to assume the meaning of a third person de ello, en ello, or 
(f) have only a “sentido inmaterial.’’ Menéndez also points out that it is 
used preferably in the prepositive position and in all tenses. As to its 
position in the group or sentence, Menéndez*™ says that y “... que 
muchas veces puede mirarse como Atono, tiene gran libertad.”’ It gener- 
ally precedes the verb, when the latter is not the first word of the sen- 
tence. This is the same as the position of the atonic pronoun. However, 
the tonic form, alli, or allé, frequently takes the same position, and there 
are various instances when y is in a tonic position. Hence its resemblance 
te the atonic pronoun is somewhat strained. Professor E. B. Place®* found 
fifty-nine examples of y (i, #i) in the Cid, of which all but one, he says, 
mean essentially ‘‘there” or “‘in it’’: “In 43 of these cases the y precedes 
the verb (although not necessarily directly) and in 16 cases it follows... . 
It is. . . difficult to determine always whether y is tonic or atonic in the 
Cid. Many cases are doubtful. ... At all events, of the 43 cases of y as 
pronominal adverb 14 represent violations of the rules for the position of 
Old Spanish personal pronouns as set forth by Menéndez Pidal.”’ 

Staaf* on the other hand finds that the adverb y generally occupies the 
position of the personal pronoun. “J’ai examiné .. . l’emploi de y dans 
le Cid et j’ai constaté que dans la plupart des cas y suit les régles des 
pronoms atones. Cet adverbe se trouve donc généralement placé devant 
le verbe lorsque le verbe est précédé d’un autre mot.’’ The words which 
most frequently attract y to this position are mon and que, along with 
some other words which occasionally attract the adverb. He also points 
out various cases where the y opens the second hemistich and concludes 
that in these instances it is probably not atonic. Gunnar Tilander, in the 
Introduction to his edition of the Fueros de Aragén (fourteenth century), 
also finds that the adverbs en and y occupy the same position as the per- 
sonal pronoun: “‘Los adverbiosen..., y... ocupanel mismo lugar que 


8° Poema de mio Cid, 1, 134, and 1m under y. | Cid, 1, 208. 

2 EF. B. Place, “Causes of the Failure of Old Spanish y and en to survive,” Romanic 
Review, xx1 (1930), 223 ff. 

33 Staaf, “Contribution 4 la syntaxe du pronom personnel dans le Poéme du Cid,” 
Romanische forschungen, xx1t1 (1906), 621 ff. 
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los pronombres personales: si hy razonare otro 59, 1,... tan luengami- 
entre souiere hy que 7, 3, et el sera y trobada 124, 2... . 

Since in general, then, the y occupies the same position as the atonic 
personal pronoun, the examples of y (not of Aaber with y) have been classi- 
fied and arranged according to whether the adverb is in the position of 
atonic pronoun or not. In determining whether the adverb is in the posi- 
tion of the pronoun, the findings of Staaf,**> Menéndez,®* and Gessner*’ 
have been followed. These may be summarized, for our purpose, as fol- 
lows: I. the pronoun, until in the sixteenth century, follows the verb: 
(a) if the verb stands in the first place; (b) if the verb is preceded by e 
or mas (magis); (c) if the sentence begins with the noun object, which is 
repeated by the pronoun. The verb is considered to be first, even when a 
dependent clause precedes. The pronoun was generally enclitic with an 
imperative; but in the older period proclisis may result when other words 
come before the imperative. II. When the verb is no longer first the ten- 
dency is towards proclisis; ca, non, ni, todo, que, relatives, ya, si, quando, 
and other conjunctions and adverbs that precede the verb generally at- 
tract the pronoun. A noun, subject or object, or object of a preposition, 
may also attract the pronoun, but the exceptions to this are very fre- 
quent in the older periods of the language. III. With an infinitive depen- 
dent on a finite verb the atonic pronouns pass to the finite verb. Their 
position with respect to the latter is determined by the considerations 
listed above. If the infinitive precedes the finite verb, the adverb stands 
between the two. In the older language an infinitive dependent on a 
preposition is followed by the enclitic pronoun. In the fourteenth century, 
however, there was an increasing tendency to make the pronoun enclitic 
to the preposition, a position that was soon abandoned completely. 
IV. In compound tenses, the pronoun regularly stands after the partici- 
ple when the latter precedes the auxiliary. In the opposite case the pro- 
noun stands near the auxiliary, and its position before or after is deter- 
mined by the same principles as for the simple tense. 

The writer recognizes that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to classify all the examples of y as tonic or atonic. Other writers on this 
subject have expressed their doubts and have pointed out the difficulties. 
The present writer wishes to espouse their doubts and to point out the 
difficulty, except in some cases, of determining whether the y, especially 
in the combination (hay), is tonic or not. Nevertheless he feels that the 
criteria set out above for the placing of the atonic pronoun, although not 


3 Fueros de Aragén, Introduccién, p. Ixxiii. 

% Staaf, loc. cit. % Cantar de mio Cid, 1, 205. 

37 Gessner, “Das spanische Personalpronomen,” Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, 
xvi (1893), 1-54. 
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adequate in many cases, may serve to shed further light on the use of 
the adverb y at this epoch of the language, especially with the impersonal] 
haber. It is with these limitations and purposes in mind that the ma- 
terial is here presented. 


I 


In the twelfth century there were found sixty-seven examples of y: 
twenty-three examples in Doc.ling., forty-three in the Cid,** and one in 
the Reyes magos. In the same texts there were found forty examples of 
allt, alla, or aht. 


I. Placed in violation of the usual position of atonic pronouns: 

A. With the meaning “there,” all/f, or allé. Cid: vv. 220 Non se sien- 
trare y mas, 225, 239, 938, 1010, 1150, 1228, 1580, 1779, 1929, 
2702, 3548, 3607 (object of a preposition); Reyes magos: v. 130 
I traedes uostros escriptos? Doc.ling: #17, 1. 14 Ego Munno 
Roizi do la eredad que eh en Bariolo . . . & ensancte Fagund & en 
Barrio quanto heo i; #261, 1.9. 

B. With the meaning en ello: Cid: vv. 2329 Que sean en paz & non 
ayan y racion, 2534, 3413. 


II. Placed in conformity with position of atonic pronoun. 

A. With the meaning “there,” alld, alli. Cid: vv. 742 quantos que y 
son (this expression is frequent: vv. 2060, 2064, 2119, 2302, 3037, 
3100); 512 Sus cavalleros i an arribanca, 1141, 1835, 1912, 1998, 
2635, 2709, 2910, 2965, 2981, 2987, 2991, 3005, 3009, 3018, 3072, 
3162, 3694; Doc.ling: #262, ll. 30-40 (twelve examples); #153, 
ll. 13, 14; there are some examples in Latin: #36, ll. 6-7 quantum 
nobis ibi pertinet; #308, 1. 5 Et fuerwnt hi sterminatores; #148, 
1. 10; #260, 1. 19; #151, ll. 6, 8, 10. 

B. With the meaning en ello. Cid: vv. 120 Con grand iura meted y las 
fes amas, 1905, 3137. 


Of the sixty-seven examples of y, nineteen seem not to occupy the posi- 
tion ordinarily held.by atonic pronouns, while forty-eight are clearly 
atonic. This ratio holds approximately in each of the two main sources: 
Documentos lingiifsticos and the Cid. Only six seem to have the meaning 
en ello, while sixty-one are clearly equal to allé or alli. Many of them refer 
to specific places. There are some in which the locative value seems to be 
weak: Doc. ling. #17, 1. 14 & en Barrio quanto heoi. 


38 The number of examples of y in the Cid in this paragraph is not the same as in Profes- 
sor Place’s article. I have not included in the study of y the cases in which it is used with 
impersonal! haber. Staaf, op. cit., cites all these except vv. 1779, and 1835. 
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In the thirteenth century there were found 504 examples of y (counting 
separately the examples in MSS P and O of the Alexandre, and Q and S 
of the F. de Zamora). Only 278 examples of allé, allt, aht (ay) were found 
in these texts. By far the greater number of the examples of y show a dis- 
tinct locative value, meaning ‘‘there,”’ a//é or allt, and are used with verbs 
of motion and others. 


I. Placed in violation of the most usual position of atonic pronouns. 
A. With the meaning “there,” allt, or allé. F. de Guadalajara: #45, 


Todo omne que en Guadalfajara muriere ... hi dent su aver; 
#90 o (ubi) lo fallare, y lo peche; Disputa del alma:, v. 32; Razén 
de amor: v. 45 y es la saluia, y-sson as rrosas; S. Dom: 516a, etc., 
six examples; Milagros: seven examples (107c, 258d, etc.); Maria 
E: nine examples; A pol: five examples (23a, 43c, etc.); Alex: 
thirteen examples in P (994a, 76d, etc.), thirty-eight examples in 
O (184b, 201b, etc.); F. Gon: five examples (76c, 110b, etc.); 
Lorca, p. 9, p. 14, p. 11; Usagre: fourteen examples (#159 non 
abeat ibi parten) ; Doc. ling: thirty-three examples (#19, 1. 1, etc.). 
Object of a preposition. Milagros: 346c; Razén de amor: vv. 40, 
49; Tres reyes: v. 8; Alex: P: three examples; O: six examples; 
F. Gon: three examples; Usagre: #97, etc., eleven examples; 
Doc. ling: #61, 1. 15; #352, 1. 17. 


. With the meaning en ello, en esto. 


F. Gon: 217a; Alex, P: 2305c, 2414d; P: 59d. 


II. Placed in conformity with the position of the atonic pronoun. 
A. With the meaning “there,” allf or alld. Alex: P: 1454c los que y 


‘. 


eran, 1727c quantos que y son; forty examples; O: 172d leuolo v su 
pecado, 409c, etc.; forty-eight examples; F. Gon: 687d Tornaron 
y, 156b, etc.; ten examples; Lorca: pp. 1 (a los que agora y son), 5, 
9, etc., eight examples; Usagre: #9, #100, etc., thirty-six examples; 
Zamora: #10, |. 2, etc., eighteen examples; Elena: v. 235; Doc. 
ling: #19, 1. 14, etc., 112 examples; Disputa del alma: v. 4; 
Guadalajara: #83; Razén de amor: v. 19; S. Dom: 138d, etc., 
thirteen examples; Milagros: 14d, etc., six examples; A pol: 
twelve examples (35d, 245a, etc.); Marfa E: nine examples. 


. With the meaning en ello, en esto. Razén de amor: v. 192 Don uino, 


que y-ganades; Alex: O: 1689a, 2002d. 
Clearly no locative value. Alex: P: 88c Africa e Marruecos quantos 
regnos y son, 151c, 1498a; O: 151c. 


Of the 504 examples of y, 180 do not occupy the position usually taken 
by the atonic pronoun. Only seven examples clearly mean en ello, five 
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had no meaning whatsoever, and the remaining 482 have greater or lesser 
degrees of locative force. A few of them are weak, such as Alex: P: 277a 
La tierra de Judea que y es mejor de todas; O: 270a. 

In the fourteenth century there were found 233 examples of y (count- 
ing separately two of the manuscripts of the Buen amor), and 244 exam- 
ples*® of alld, allt, or aht (ay), figures which in themselves reveal quite a 
change in the use of y from the preceding century (504 to 278). As in the 
preceding century, most of the examples reveal a rather clear locative 


flavor. 


I. Examples of y placed in a position not generally that of the atonix 
pronoun. 
A. With the meaning “there,” allf, allé. F. de Aragén: #58, 1 si 
. ante la fin del pleito non podiesse seer hy el razonador, six 
examples; Buen amor: 824b quien es que llama y?, 1197c., etc.; 
seven examples in S, five in G; Luc: p. 121, 1. 7 que fazia y 
muchas cosas, etc., fourteen examples; Filiberto: p. 51, |. 14-16, 
one example; Doc. ling: #204, |. 28, etc., five examples; Rodrigo: 
651, etc., six examples; Fueros aragoneses de 1348: #2, #34; Alf. 
XT: 98g, 911a; four examples. Object of a preposition. Buen 
amor: 1415a (S); Luc: p. 136, 1. 1; Alf. XJ: 2025d 2258b. 
B. With the meaning en ello, en esto. Luc: p. 20, 1. 1 et cosa del 
mundo non me podria y tener pro; p. 27; 1. 18; p. 34, 1. 10; p. 118, 
1. 17; p. 116, l. 14; p. 117, 1. 26; Alf. XJ: 614a, 754b, etc., four 
examples. 
C. No locative value (or very little). Buen amor: 928a (S) coyta non 
ay ley; Filiberto: p. 60, 1. 16-19. 


II. Placed in the position of the atonic pronoun. 

A. With the meaning “‘there,”’ alld, alli. F. de Aragén: $124, |. 1 et el 
sera y trobado, #141, 1. 1, etc., seventy-one examples; Buen 
amor: 579b torna y luego, 875b, etc., twenty examples in S, six in 
G; Luc: p. 50, 1, etc., nineteen examples; Doc. ling: #295, }. 32, 
#372, 1. 10, etc., twenty-one examples; Rodrigo: vv. 21, 53, etc., 
four examples; Alf. XJ: 42b, 1319c, etc., four examples. 

B. With the meaning en ello, en esto. F. de Aragén: #36, |. 4 e meter 
hy flangas, etc., seven examples; Buen amor: 998c non y yerra el 
que aqui es cassado; Luc: p. 34, 1. 20; p. 35, 1. 3; Alf. XT: 2052d. 

C. Little or no locative value remains. F. de Aragén: #182, |. 2,1. 3; 

Luc: p. 72, 1. 24 en que se non puede poner y ningun consejo. 


3° For the study of y, only half of the text of the Lucanor was read (to page 149, Exemplo 
XXXIII, and examples are taken only from MS S. 
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III. Examples in which the position of the y may be either tonic or 
atonic. Alf. XI: 781a Vn crucificio y estaua, 1177a, 1420a, etc., six 
examples. 


Of the 233 examples of y, only sixty-six violate the rules for placing the 
atonic pronoun, while 167 conform to these rules. Six examples I was 
unable to determine, but since the tendency towards the pre-position of 
the pronoun in such constructions is greater in this century, they are 
probably atonic. Of these examples, 201 retain a clear locative value, 
although in some cases it is rather weak: Fueros de Aragén: #182, 1. 2 si 
el sennor ... podiere prouar que aquella bestia es perduda por culpa 
d’aquel . . . deue lay emendar. There are some five examples in which the 
locative value is slight, if it exists at all. Twenty-one examples mean en 
ello, en esto. 

Thus the adverb y is seen to have a distinct locative value at all times, 
although it shows signs of weakening in the fourteenth century. There 
are two and a half times as many occurrences of y as of allé and allé in 
the twelfth century. In the thirteenth century there are still almost 
twice as many examples of yas of allé and allf. However, in the fourteenth 
century, alli and allé outnumber y by some eleven examples. In all these 
epochs, the meaning en ello, en esto is found in only a very small number 
of occurrences. Their percentage is somewhat greater in the fourteenth 
century. 

The tendency to place the y in the same position as the atonic pronoun 
grows stronger as the language evolves. Thus, in the twelfth century not 
quite twice as many cases are placed in the atonic position as are not 
placed in this position. In the thirteenth century, the number of exam- 
ples in the atonic position are twice as great as the others. And in the 
fourteenth, the number of examples of y in the atonic position is four 
times as great as the number in other positions. 


II 


In presenting the material concerning the use of haber for the three 
centuries, I have divided the examples into two main groups in each cen- 
tury: present tense, and non-present tenses. Each of these groups has in 
turn been divided into three groups, depending on whether the locative 
adverb precedes, follows or is not present. Each of these groups in turn 
has been subdivided according to whether the adverb is in the position of 
an atonic pronoun or not. Since preposition is the general rule in de- 
pendent clauses, the examples of tonic and atonic y have been further 
divided into the examples in main and dependent clauses. 

For the twelfth century the following was found. 
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I. Present tense 
A. Hay 


1. 


2. 
3. 


y is not in the position of the atonic pronoun. 

a. main clause: none 

b. dependent clause: Cid: v. 2224 no lo quiero fallir por nada 
de quanto ay parado, v. 3455 si ay qui responda. These 
examples show a rather weak locative of y equal to allf. 
Cid v. 3459 Ca en esta cort afarto ay pora vos. 

y in atonic position: none. 

y may be either tonic or atonic: Cid: 674 Bien somos nos. vi. 

cientos, algunos ay de mas. (y seems to have no locative value.) 


B. y ha 


1. 
2. 


y in tonic position: none 

y in atonic position: Cid: 3058 Entre Minaya y los buenos que 
y ha; 3501 tales ya que prenden, tales ya que non. The locative 
is strong in these examples, in which y equals a//é, without re- 
ferring to a specifically named place. Reyes magos: v. 98. 
Quanto ia que la uistes. The y has no significance here. In one 
case the need for the locative was apparently so strong that 
alli is used: Cid 1215 Todos eran ricos, quantos que alli ha. 
without locative. 


. examples in which y in the position of a pronoun, had it been 


used, might have preceded. Cid: vv. 1021 Non combré un 
bocado por quanto ha en toda Espafia, 1080, 1346 no a bivo 
omne, 1570, 2170, 3123 quantos ha en la cort, 3459, 3495, 3510, 
3514, 3570; Documentos lingtitsticos : #153, 1. 13 & con quantos 
arbores a ennas uinnas. 


. examples in which y in the position of a pronoun, had it been 


used, might have followed. Cid: v. 1778 e non ha qui tomallos. 


. examples in which y in the atonic position might precede or fol- 


low: Cid: vv. 698 De parte de los moros dos senas ha cabdales, 
1900, 1920, 1974. 


II. Non-present tenses 


A. y precedes. 


1. 


y in position of the atonic pronoun. 

a. examples in main clauses: Cid: v. 1436 Por lo que avedes 
fecho buen cosiment y avra, v. 3289 nony ovo rapaz. The 
meaning alld is strong in both of these examples, especially 
in the second, where it refers to the name Cabra. 

b. examples in dependent clauses: Cid: vv. 525, 526 E que 
serie retenedor, mas non y avrie aqua, 1131, 1204. All of 
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these except 525 reveal rather strong locative value; in 525 
the y repeats the words enel castiello. 

B. ¥Y follows. Doc. ling: #13, 1. 8-9 non ouiere hi filjo de la villa, #13, 
1. 10-11 silos ffrayres non podieren seruir las ecclesias & flijos 
ouiere hi de la ecclesia. Both have strong locative flavor, the y 
referring to the villa. All occupy the tonic position. 

C. No y. Cid: 595, 1575, 2972. 


There are seventeen examples of the present without y, four of preceding 
y, and one of the preceding alli, as against three examples of the form 
that is now normal: hay. This gives us a ratio of better than five to one in 
favor of the irregular or old forms. 

In the non-present tenses there are eight examples with y (six pre-posi- 
tive, two post-positive), as against three examples of the verb without y. 

In the present tense, the y seems to retain a weak locative value in 
two of the three examples; all of the four examples of preceding y retain 
considerable locative value. In the non-present tenses, preceding y (in 
the atonic position) shows a decided locative value in five of the six ex- 
amples; in one of these, y refers to a previously named place. The y fol- 
lowing the verb refers to a specific place in both examples. 

It will be noticed that most of the examples of hay show y in a position 
not that of the atonic pronoun (although, as Menéndez points out, it is 
difficult to say whether it is atonic or tonic), whereas in the examples of 
y ha, the adverbs are all in the atonic position (including the one example 
of alli). In the cases of non-present tenses, the adverbs that precede are 
all in the atonic position, and the y in the examples in which it follows 
violates the rules for the position of the pronoun. 

As for the cases of ha without the adverb, the number of occurrences in 
which the construction would tend to attract the atonic pronoun (or 
adverb) to the pre-position is far greater than the number of examples of 
the opposite type. 

In the thirteenth century we find the following. 


I. Present tense. 
A. Hay. 

1. yina position not normally assumed by the personal pronoun. 

a. examples in main clauses: Maria E: p. 307, col. 1, 1. 6 Non 

ay ren de falssedat (perhaps a weak locative) ; p. 310, col. 1, 

1. 25 Mas de dormir non ay nada (perhaps a very weak loca- 

tive); p. 312, col. 2, ll. 14-15. En tierra su lecho fizo, / Non 

ay cocedra nin batedizo (y refers to tierra); Ferndén Gon- 

zélez: 146c Sobre todas las tierras mejor es la Montanna 

/.../ De vacas e de ovejas non ay tierra tamanna (y 
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refers to tierras); 616b Non ay duenna (y has no signifi- 
cance); 561 is similar; Alex:*° O: 350a Avn ay otra cosa (y, 
weak locative). 

b. examples in dependent clauses: Doc. ling: #142, |. 9 por 
muchas .. . gue ay entre nos (y very weak locative antici- 
pating entre nos); #228, 1. 17 dizen que ay otros (locative 
very weak); Marfa E: p. 313, col. 2, 1. 51 Que hay omne 
(locative very weak); Elena: v. 150 se que ay oras (y no 
significance) ; v. 383 quando hay muchas viudas (very weak 
locative); Alex: P: 1507b que pocos ay de tales (weak loca- 
tive); Usagre: #429 ca ha hy cosas que es periglo (locative 
fairly definite). 

2. yinatonic pronoun position. Alex: O: 296d en Roma otros tan- 
tos ay de cardenales (the verb stands immediately after the 
caesura, hence the adverb is probably atonic. It repeats en 
Roma) ; 1303c ay en esta cibdad muy olorosos vinos [repeats 
en esta cibdad]; 1365a Ay senllos postigos xxx. portas (locative 
weak); P: 1507a (same as 1365a); F. Gon: 150a, c, d Ay sierras 

. (all weak locatives), 303a, 474a (similar to 150a); Doc. 

ne: #130, 1. 23 & ay dos amitos (locative value in y); #282, 

1. 16; #287, 1. 81; #356, 1. 38; #371, 1. 45 (all similar to #130). 

There are no examples in dependent clauses. 

3. y may be in either tonic or atonic position. F. Gon: 146« 
Tantos ha y de seg (y=allé) ; 432a Mill ay pora vno (y 
very weak locative); 513d afan ay en pobreza (y has no sig- 
nificance); Alex: O: 271a Otras ay muchas (y=alld); 507d 
mucho ay de far (perhaps a very weak locative); P: 519d 
(same) ; Doc. ling: #371, 1. 38 & en estos aruoles a y quinze par- 
ras (y repeats en estos aruoles). There are no examples in de- 
pendent clauses. 

y ha. 

1. y not in the position of the atonic pronoun: none. 

2. y in atonic position. 

a. examples in main clauses: Marfa E: p. 309, col. 2, ll. 46-47 
En esta... / Nom hia aue tan cantadera (y refers to 


B. 


tierra). 
b. examples in dependent clauses: Diez mand: p. 382 que 


Finding avia y in P and avia in O (1385d compound numbering), y 4a in P, and ayinO 
(294a compound numbering), the writer deemed it preferable, in order to determine ac- 
curately the extent of the use of each form, to treat each MS as a distinct unit. There are 
two for the Alexandre, three of the Buen amor, and five of the Lucanor. Although the num - 
bers are larger, the ratios should still be valid. 
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muitos y a que (y=<allé, but weak); Alex: p. xx, paragraph 
3, 1. 1 pensat de lo que hy a (y=“‘in it’’); P: 1614d tiene que 
en los oms non y de a caridat (y=“‘in them”); Marta E: 
p. 316, col. 2, 1. 31 Que tal y a que (y is a locative). 
y may be either tonic or atonic. Alex: P: 278a Otras y aue 
muchas (y=allé) ; 1463d, similar; Doc. ling: #157, 1. 17, 19, 24 
& otra terra hi a luego circa filios (the other examples are the 
same. The y seems to be a weak locative, alld, in all.) 
allt ha: Elena: v. 350. 


D. Ha without y. 


1. 


The construction would tend to attract the atonic pronoun, or 

adverb, to a position before the verb. 

a. examples in main clauses: Maria E: p. 316, col. 1, 1. 4 Non 
ha omme en nwestra tierra; Milagros: 38c Non a tal que; 
S. Dom: 446c, 510c; Alex: eighteen examples (O: 138d, 
334c, 1334d; P: 38b; 42c, 1479d, etc.); F. Gon: 211a, 621d; 
Elena: v. 291. 

b. examples in dependent clauses: Marfa E: p. 307, col. 1, 1. 2 
En que non ha ssi verdat non; Alex: O: p. xx, paragraph 4, 
1. 3; 1140d, etc., five examples; P: 1169d, 1758d; Doc. ling: 
three examples, #120, 1. 18, etc.; Elena: vv. 158, 357; 
S. Dom: 125a. 


. The atonic adverb or pronoun would tend to follow the verb. 


Milagros: 127c Mas a grand diferencia; Alex: P: 358a Avn a 
otra cosa, 1448a, 1845d; O: 1306a; 1704d. 


. The atonic pronoun or adverb might precede or follow. Alex: 


O: 1301c, 1350b, 1666d, 2416c; P: 1807d, 2544c; Doc. ling: 
#371, 1. 37, 39, 42, 43; Elena: v. 299. 

Ha mester: Alex: O: 343c, 444c, 2320b; P: 351b, 453c, 1087d; 
F. Gon: 305a, 354a, 432b. 


II. Non-present tenses. 
A. Y precedes. 


1. 
2. 


Y is not in the position of the atonic pronoun; no examples. 
Y is in the position of the atonic pronoun. The adverb has a 
distinct locative meaning, alld, alli, or ‘‘in it’: Marta E: p. 310, 
col. 1, 1. 18 Noy houo qui dixies; Aranceles: paragraph 2 si 
non y ouiere carga; Zamora: #48 E se hy non ouier firma; Doc. 
ling: #267, |. 28 si algunas cosas hi ouiere; #270, l. 17; Alex: O: 
1268b, 1271a, 1298d; P: 1409b, 1439d, 1725d. 


. The y may be either tonic or atonic. Y refers to a specific 


place: Razén de amor: v. 47 yeruas yauia (near the spring); 
Alex: P: 444c otros y ouo muchos, 497a and b, 613d, 987d, 
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ph 1173a; O: 586d, 1144a. Y means allé: Alex: P: 554d touieron 

jue tales y ovo, 911b; O: 542d, 882b. 

E: 4. Allt or aht before impersonal haber: Alex: O: 1122d; P: 11514, 
1525b. 

jue . B. Y follows the verb. 

24 1. Y is not in the position of the atonic pronoun. The y has the 

the locative meaning, allé or alli: Marta E: p. 310, col. 1,1. 35 Non 


auia hy tan enssenyado; p. 309, col. 1, 1. 55; p. 309, col. 2, lL. 3 
Quando auria hi grant progcession; A pol: 108d Non auie hi 
marinero; Alex: O: 69d ca muchos auia y dellos, 808a, 997d, 


or 1938b; P: 72d; F. Gon: 528d; Usagre: #480 Et si el sennor 
dixiere que carneros andauan hy . . et prisieron oues, firmen ii 
on de los corredores que non auia hy carneros; #495; Zamora: 
ue; #36, 1. 9 se ouier hy firmas; #36, 1. 10; Doc. ling: #48, 1. 9 e si 
8d, otra bestia ouiere hi; #266, ll. 66-68 (four examples). 
1d; 2. Y is in the atonic position. The y refers to a specific place 
previously mentioned: Milagros: 4a vie hi grand abondo, 
1. 2 236c (refers to Rome); 330c, 721a—b Do morava Teofilo... 
1 4, avia y un judio en essa iuderia; F. Gon: 484d; Marfa E: p. 313, 
ng: col. 2, 1. 21; Alex: P: 922c. The y is a locative meaning there, 
57; alld, alli: S. Dom: 266a, 358b; Alex: O: 313d, 404a, 625a, 822a 
and c, 893c auie hy gramt auondo (P has auie ally), 1005a, 
tb. 1699a; P: 321a, 653a, 850a and c, 1365d, 1383b. 
na 3. Y may be either tonic or atonic. The y is a locative, meaning 
there, allé or allt: Marta E: p. 309, col. 2, 1. 8 Mancebos auia 
lex: hy; Alex: O: 230d pocos auia y dellos, 425b, 434c, 486b, 812d, 
ng: 959d, 1476d, 1798c, 1820c, 1867a entre los otros todos auie y 
lili. caualleros (because of the caesura, y may be atonic), 
7d; 1915c, 1971c; F. Gon: 455c. The y refers to a previously named 


place: Alex: O: 2418b; S. Dom: 668c de Bispos e Abbades, 
auia y vn fonsado (because of the caesura, y may be atonic). 

4. Alli or ahi after impersonal haber: Alex: P: 320d, 407a, 434b, 
1033a, 1618b, 1840a, 1939c, 2113c; F. Gon: 683d. 


2S. D. Impersonal haber without y. 

is a 1. The construction would tend to cause the atonic adverb to 

310, precede the verb. 

2 si a. examples in main clauses: A pol: 200b Non auie marauylla; 

Doc. Milagros: 106a Bien avia xxxta dias, 4d, etc., six examples; 

70: Guadalajara: #40 Non aya riepto, #68; Disputa del alma: 
v. 105; Marta E: p. 313, col. 2, |. 44; F. Gon: 37d, 261d, 

cific etc., five examples; S. Dom: 549d, 572d; Alex: O: 414d, 

ng) ; 417b, etc., four examples in O and four in P. 

37d, b. examples in dependent clauses: Lorca: p. 7 si querellas o 
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contiendas oviere entre ellos, p. 9 ni aya en ella otro sennior; 
Milagros: 666d; S. Dom: 598b que auja muy grant tiempo; 
Doc. ling: $34, 1. 15; #105, 1. 11; #266, 1. 13; A pol: 199d, 
259d; Alex: O: 674d, 1128d, etc., five examples in O and 
six in P; Zamora: #1, |. 4, #361 |. 11, etc., twenty-two ex- 
amples from Q and S; Usagre: #12, #21, #180; F. Gon: 40d. 
2. The adverb might follow. F. Gon: 455a Avye de burveses, 
689d; Doc. ling: #34, 1. 26; Milagros: 48c Ovo un arzobispo, 
160b, c, etc., six examples; S. Dom: 187c, 190a, etc., eight 
examples; A pol: 66b; Alex: O: 314a, 399a, etc., fourteen ex- 
amples in O and thirteen in P, including one in a dependent 
clause: 897b. 
3. The adverb might either follow or precede. 

a. examples in main clauses: A pol: 242c Podrie auer siete 
meses; F. Gon: 250b mill avya pora vn cristiano de los 
moros, 390d; Usagre: #105 en ella aya coto... et menos 

.. non aya coto; Milagros: 231b, 268b, 306a; Alex: O: 
97b, 125c, etc., seven examples in O and fourteen in P; 
S. Dom: 90d, etc., three examples; Doc. ling: #228, 1. 37. 

b. examples in dependent clauses: Alex: O: 1270d; P: 1411d, 

2470d. 


Thus we see that there are ten examples of y ha, and fifty-six of ha to 
thirty-five of hay, in the thirteenth century, a ratio of almost 2 to J. At 
the same time, in the non-present tenses, there are eighty-one examples 
of the impersonal verb used with the adverb (and twelve with alli), 
as against 153 examples of the verb without the y, a ratio of almost 1 to 2. 
If we may call the forms not now used irregular or old forms, this gives 
us an almost even distribution of old and new forms: 147 old to 188 
new.*! In twenty-four examples the y precedes, and in fifty-seven it 
follows. 

In fourteen of the examples of hay the y is in the position of an atonic 
pronoun, in fourteen cases it is not in this position, and in seven examples 
it may have been either tonic or atonic. The y in about six of these occur- 
rences has no significance, and in the remaining examples its use is about 
evenly divided between the meaning al/é and a reference to a specifically 
mentioned place. Of the examples of y 4a, none are placed in violation of 
the rules for the position of the atonic pronoun; five may be either tonic 
or atonic. Of these examples, about eight mean alld, and the other two 
refer to a specific place or mean en ello. 

There are no violations of the rules for the placing of atonic pronouns in 


“| Not including the twelve examples with alli. 
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the examples of preceding y in the non-present tenses. There are eleven 
cases clearly atonic, and thirteen cases in which the adverb could be 
either tonic or atonic. Most of these examples are in main claises. All but 
one mean alld, or refer to a previously named place; the one exception 
means en ello. There are also three examples of preceding allf. Of the 
fifty-seven examples of the verb with following y, eighteen represent vio- 
lations of the rules for placing atonic pronouns, while twenty-four are 
clearly atonic, and fifteen could be either tonic or atonic. There are in 
addition ten occurrences of following alli with the impersonal verb. All of 
these examples have a decided locative value: most of them mean alld; 
about sixteen refer to, or repeat, a previously mentioned place. 

In the fourteenth century the following examples of impersonal haber 
were found. 


I, Present tense. 
A. Hay. 
1. The y is not in the position of the atonic pronoun, 

a. examples in main clauses. The y seems to have no signifi- 
cance: Buen amor: S: 90a non ay cosa, 94c, 304a, 545b, 642¢ 
torre alta, desque tyenbla non ay synon caer, 699c, 851b, 
933d, 1365d, 1547c, 1616a; T: 94c; G: 94c, 699c, 1041a, b; 
1365d; Rodrigo: 1015. The y refers to a preceding place, or 
noun, or anticipates a prepositional phrase denoting place: 
Buen amor: S: 270c, 829c nom ay mas carne enel, 863a, 
1040b, c, d; 1522c; G: 829c, 863a, 1522c; Filiberto: p. 59, 
1. 8-10 ya el mundo perdido es ya non ay otro dios. The y 
may mean en ello: Buen amor: G, S: 840b en casar vos en 
vno aqui non ay traycion; Aragén: #325, 2 si lo firiere . . . 
ay torna; Luc, all MSS: p. 130, |. 20 non quiso poner en ello 
consejo non ay al synon pasar; Alf. XJ: 1649a. 

b. examples in dependent clauses. The y seems to have no 
significance: Buen amor: S: 392d mas traes necios locos que 
ay pyfiones; 542b, 625a, 629a, 715d, 867d, 923d, 937c; 
G: 867d; Luc: E: p. 30, footnote, sentence 10 si las ay en 
vos; p. 52, 1. 26 en que ay much as dubdas; p. 112, l. 4; 
p. 187, 1. 20; p. 238, 1. 23 con talante que ay de lo facer; 
p. 282, 1. 18 de los enojos non ay ninguno mayor; p. 258, 
]. 2-3 (three examples); M and S have the same examples 
except for the example in footnote, p. 30 of E; P has the 
same examples as M and §, except for p. 238, 1. 23, which is 
aya in P; g: p. 52, |. 26; p. 80, 1. 4 que non ay en el mundo 
tabardit; p. 112, 1. 4; p. 187, 1. 20; p. 258, 1. 2-3 (three exam- 
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ples); p. 282, 1. 18; Revelacién: v. 142; Doc. ling: #325, 1. 14; 
#359, 1. 9; #351, 1. 14; Filiberto: p. 56, ll. 45-46 sy ay esper- 
‘anca alos que estan enel ynfierno; p. 57, ll. 10-13; p. 57, 
ll. 15-16; p. 57, ll. 20-22; Rodrigo: v. 320. The y may refer 
to a previous place or noun, or prepositional phrase in a 
preceding line: Buen amor: S and T: 1215b (refers to 
“Granada”). Y may mean en ello: Filiberto: p. 57, ll. 5-9 es 
pregunta nes¢ia ... non ay rrazon. 
Y is in the atonic position. The y seems to have little sig- 
nificance: Buen amor: S and G: 1141b ay en la santa iglesia 
(y mayanticipate en la iglesia) ; p.255, ll. 14-15 (twoexamples) ; 
g also has: p. 187, 1. 15 et hay muchos. . . debdos entre mi et 
él; Filiberto: p. 57, ll. 1-2. The y may mean en ello: Luc: 
all MSS: p. 267, |. 2 et para se guardar de... ha mester 
y quatro cosas; p. 276, |. 15. The y may have a weak locative 
meaning: Buen amor: S, G, T: 1383a Tu tyenes grandes casas, 
mas ay mucha conpana. 


. Y may be either tonic or atonic. The y seems to have no sig- 


nificance: Buen amor: S: 125a Muchos ay que, 188b, 715d 
tienpo ay que (two examples), 1044a, 1136a, 1254d, 1269b, 
1287c, 1607d; G: 125a, 1044a, 1136a, 1254d, 1269b, 1287c; T: 
1136a, 1287b; Luc: E: p. 30, footnote, sentence 5 propi- 
edades ay en vos; p. 236, 1. 4 en la verguenca ay comienzo; 
p. 257, 1. 30; P, M, and g have the same examples as E, except 
for p. 30, footnote; S has the same examples as P, except for 
p. 236, 1. 4. The y may have a weak locative meaning: Buen 
amor: S: 297c desto ay muchas fablas. The y may repeat a 
prepositional phrase widely separated from the verb: Luc: 
all MSS: p. 211, 1. 4 en la buena ventura e desventura fallada 
et buscada hay menester dos cosas; p. 211, 1. 8. The y may 
anticipate a prepositional phrase denoting place: Luc: P and 
M: p. 124, 1. 17 qué fermosas yeg(u)as hay en esta tierra. 

ha. 


. ¥ is placed in violation of rules for atonic pronouns: none. 
. ¥ is in the atonic position. 


a. examples in main clauses: Aragén: #322, 2 E qui firiere a 
otro... peite...e si non fore prouado, non hy a calonia 
ni torna; #138, 2 io so, e no y a otro nenguno; #154, 3 Esi la 
bestia uiua . . . non y a calonia (in these three examples the 
y may mean en esto, en ello, but is extremely weak in any 
event). 

b. examples in dependent clauses: Buen amor: 1339a, G and 
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T: E avn al uos diré de quanto hy a (y is perhaps a weak 
en ello); Luc: S, P, E, M, g: p. 154, 1. 18 et que es el casa- 
miento muy bueno para él sinon por un embargo que y ha 
(y clearly means ‘“‘in it’’). 


C. Ha. 
1. The construction would tend to cause the adverb to precede 


the verb. 

a. examples in main clauses: Buen amor: 64b Nona mala pala- 
bra, 158c, etc., there are six examples in G, seven in T, and 
ten in S; Aragén: #33, 4 et en aquesto non ha calonia; Luc: 
S, P, E, M, g: p. 3, 1. 2; p. 158, 1. 14; Alf. XI: 223c, 594c, 
etc., eight examples; Revelacién: vv. 149-152; Rodrigo: vv. 
62, 634, 937. 

b. examples in dependent clauses: Buen amor: 542b que non 
a encubierta, 612b, etc., there are six examples in G, four 
in S, and one in T; Luc: p. 3, ll. 6-7; p. 7, 1. 4, etc., there are 
twenty-six examples each in S, P, E, and M; twenty-five 
examples in g; Alf. XJ: 1159c, 1026a; Doc. ling: $232, 1.17; 
Filiberto: p. 58, 1. 30. 


. The adverb, if used, would tend to follow the verb. Luc: p. 11, 


1. 19 et vos, sennor conde . . ha menester que; p. 266, |. 20; 
p. 187, 1. 15, etc., there are six examples each in S, E, and M; 
five in P; and four in g; Alf. XZ: 108d. 


. The adverb might precede or follow. 


a. examples in main clauses: Aragén: #132, 4 Et en esto ha 
batalla de escudo; Buen amor: 155a Muchas noblesas ha enel 
(S); 715d (G)—there are two occurrences in this verse; 
Luc: S, P, E, M: p. 259, 1. 13. 

b. examples in dependent clauses: Luc: p. 124, l. 17 qué fer- 
mosas yeguas ha en esta... tierra; p. 264, 1. 8, etc., there 
are five examples each in S and g; four examples each in P, 
E, and M. 


Il. Non-present tenses. 
A. Y precedes. 
1. 
2. 


Y violates the rules for placing atonic pronoun: no examples. 
Y occupies the position of the atonic pronoun. The y has a 
locative meaning, a/lé or alli: Luc: all MSS: p. 47,1. 21 fallaron 
una posada ...en una camera... que y habia. The y refers 
to a specific place: Alf. XJ: 1808d a vn maestro que y auia 
(in Bretanna); Buen amor: 31b (S only. G has ay auia) al 
cielo e quanto y avia sobiste; Aragén: #233, 4 (two examples) 
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Et si aquella villa ... fore tan chica que y aya x casas... ; 
#38, 2 (y refers to espada) ; Fueros . . . de 1348: $12 que alguno 
.. hon sia ossado... lennyar...en heredamientos en al- 
guno de los ditos meses mientre que fruitas hy aur4. The y 
anticipates a prepositional phrase denoting place: Fueros... 
de 1348: #20. The y means en ello: Aragén: #65, 1 no hy deue 
auer fianca; #65, 2 deue hy auer fianca; Doc. ling: $301, 1. 26 

et si pena... alguna y ouiere, #230, |. 29. 

B. Y follows. 


1. 


Y is placed in violation of rules for placing the atonic pronoun: 
Lucanor: S, P, E, M, g: p. 153, 1. 11 Et aquel ciego le dixo que 
él sabia aquel camino de aquella villa, que avia y pozos (there 
are some differences in the wording of the sentence in the dif- 
ferent MSS, but avia y is common to all, and the y means 
“there” or “‘in it”’); E, S: p. 78, l. 11 et paresciol’ . . . que non 
podia aver y ningun enganno (y=en ello); P: p. 202, |. 2 pero 
en aquellas cosas tengo que non se puede escusar que non aya 
y pecado; Rodrigo: 90 ca non avia y poblado (y refers to the 
val de Palencia) ; Aragén: #11, 1 mas si pendrare en las uillas 
e nom ouiere hi casas (y=“‘there”). There are no examples in 
main clauses. 


. Y is placed in conformity with the rules for the position of the 


atonic pronoun: no examples. 


. Y may be either tonic or atonic. Luc: S, P, E, M, g: p. 61, 1. 22 


et entre muchos homes buenos que eran y con el habia y tres 
caballeros (the y with the impersonal verb seems to be the 
same locative as the y with eran; both clearly have locative 
force); S, E, M, g: p. 202, 1. 2 que non se puede escusar de 
aver y pecado (y=“‘in them,” but weak); S: p. 75, |. 2 entre los 
otros buhos havia y uno (y merely repeats the prepositional 
phrase). 


C. The impersonal verb without y. 


3 


The construction might cause the adverb to precede. 

a. examples in main clauses: Buen amor: S: 163c non avrie 
delas plantas fructa de tal valor, 164d, 1098c (G and T have 
only 1098c); Alf. XI: 422a; Luc: p. 181, 1. 9 nunca entre 
ellos oviera desavenencia (S, P, E, M). 

b. examples in dependent clauses: Buen amor: S: 139d, 628b; 
G: 684b; Fueros aragoneses de 1348: #32 en que aia xl re- 
glones, #26, #20 (two cases), #33; Aragén: #38, 1 (two ex- 
amples) ; Luc: p. 7, 1. 26; p. 31, 1. 6; p. 50, 1. 8, etc., there are 
forty examples in S, forty-five in P, forty-three in E, 
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thirty-eight in M, and forty-one in g; Alf. XJ: 337d, 898d, 
1608d, 2018d; Filiberto: p. 59, 1. 22: Doc. ling: #230, |. 24, 
etc., four examples; Rodrigo: vv. 107, 222, etc., four 
examples. 
2. The adverb might follow. Luc: S, P, E, M, g; p. 63, |. 14 ovo 
entr’ellos grand contienda; Aragén: #133, 1. 
3. The atonic adverb might either precede or follow. 
a. examples in main clauses: Luc: p. 44, 1. 15 otro habia mas 
pobre que el; p. 58, 1. 15 en Bolonia avia un lonbardo; p. 75, 
1. 2, etc., there are ten examples each in S, E, and g; nine 
examples each in P and M. 
b. examples in dependent clauses: Luc: p. 84, 1. 12 pues tanto 
avia que; p. 8, 1. 8 (S, P, E, M, and g); Fueros aragonses de 
1348 : #34. 

In this century, there are 169 examples of hay, ten of y ha, and 252 of 
ha. This is a ratio of 262 old to 169 modern forms, a ratio of about 1.6 to 1. 
In the non-present tenses, there are thirty-seven examples of the verb 
with y, and 305 without it, a ratio of about 1 to 10. In these tenses and 
moods, seventeen precede and twenty follow. 

In the case of hay, the adverb is placed in violation of the rules for the 
atonic pronoun in ninety-seven cases, and in conformity with these rules 
thirty-eight times, while there are forty examples in which it may be 
either tonic or atonic. The y in all the examples of y ha is atonic. In the 
other tenses and moods, all the seventeen examples of preceding y are 
atonic; of the twenty examples of following y, ten are in violation of these 
rules, and ten may be either tonic or atonic. 

The greater part of the examples of hay (125) reveal no clear sig- 
nificance of the y. Some thirty examples refer to a specific place, or noun, 
and mean “‘in it,” while about fifteen mean en ello. Of the ten examples 
of y ha, five may mean en ello and the others refer to a place or noun 
previously used. In the non-present tenses, the locative value of y is 
generally stronger: of the seventeen examples of preceding y, some five 
mean en ello, eight refer to a preceding noun or specific place, and the 
remaining ones mean essentially allé. Of the twenty examples of follow- 
ing y, twelve refer to a place or noun, three mean en ello, and five mean 
allé. Thus, although generally the locative value of the y is considerably 
less in this century, it still has significance and meaning, especially in 
tenses other than the present. 

The following table of the numbers of occurrences of impersonal haber 
with the ratios of the old to the new forms expressed as whole numbers, 
may help to make the development plain (the ratios are expressed as X 
to 1). 
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ha & y ha y 
7.3 ®@ non-present&y 8 pre 10 
12th cent. ———— 5 2.6 —— 1 
| hay 4 non-present, noy 3 post 10 
ha & y ha y 
56 10 66 non-present&y 81 pre 34 
13th cent. ————— 1.6 0.5 — 0.37 
hay 35 non-present, no y 167 post 92 
ha & y ha y 
-—— 10 262 non-present & y 37 pre 27 
14th cent. 1.5 0.12 0.14 
| hay 169 non-present, no y 305 post 189 





It will be seen that the change from old to new forms is sharpest during 
the thirteenth century, and is about equal in present and non-present 
tenses. However, it is still not complete in the following century. The use 
of y ha and especially of ha is the most persistent, and was perhaps more 
widespread than the other forms that differ from modern usage. 

The position of y in the twelfth century, equally divided between 
the pre- and the post-positions, also shows a very sharp change in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

On the basis of the criteria assumed, we see that in the twelfth century, 
all the examples of preceding y are in the position of the atonic pronoun, 
whereas post-positive y is almost always in the atonic position, or at 
least placed in violation of the rules for the personal pronoun. In none of 
the examples of hay does the adverb conform to the criteria for placing 
the atonic pronoun. In the following century the post-positive y in the 
present tense is approximately as frequent in positions that violate these 
rules as in the atonic position, but in the non-present tenses, all the ex- 
amples of pre-positive y are atonic. Post-positive y is approximately 
equally distributed in the atonic position and in positions not atonic, in 
the present tense, but is predominantly atonic in other tenses and moods. 
The y of kay in the fourteenth century is predominantly in violation of 
the normal position of the pronoun; all the examples of preceding y, in 
all tenses and moods are atonic. The positions of post-positive y in non- 
present tenses are about equally divided between those that conform to 
and those that violate the rules for the atonic pronoun. 

The tendency to place the locative before the verb was much stronger 
in the fourteenth century than in the preceding centuries. At the same 
time, the use of hay, which was becoming a fixed form, was rapidly in- 
creasing. This increasing use of hay may have been in conflict with the 
tendency to place the y before the verb, a conflict which may have been 
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one of the causes for the great gain in the use of the impersonal verb 
without y in tenses other than the present indicative. This supposition is 
strengthened by the number of examples of the verb without y in the pres- 
ent tense, in which the construction would tend to attract y to the pre- 
position. The other cause for this development was of course the loss 
of the locative value of the y, and a loss of the feeling for the need of a 
locative element with the impersonal verb. 


Ill 


Further study of the sentences in which the various forms of the im- 
personal verb occur revealed that in a surprisingly large number of cases 
when the y is not used, an adverbial phrase modifies the verb. If, on the 
contrary, the locative adverb is used, there is generally no adverbial 
phrase. In the Cid, for example: v. 1346 Semeije que en tierra de moros 
non a vivo omne, v. 3501 tales y a que prenden, tales y a que non. Of the 
29 examples of impersonal haber found in this poem, there are only two 
cases in which both the locative y and an adverbial phrase (or a//i) occur, 
and one case in which neither an adverbial phrase nor y occurs. Consider- 
ing the use of either the locative adverb or the adverbial phrase, but not 
both, or lack of both, to be the normal tendency with the impersonal 
haber, the following was found in an examination of the twelfth century 
works: 

Total number of examples in the present tense, including the one 

example of a//i and the impersonal verb.................. 25 

Number of exceptions to the hypothesis..... Te ee 


The exceptions form 12 per cent of the whole. Of the four examples of 
y ha, only one is an exception: 25 per cent; of the sixteen examples of ha 
there is one exception: 6 per cent. There are only three examples of 
haber without y in tenses other than the present, and one is an exception. 
Of the total number of examples of haber and y, sixteen, there are two 
exceptions: 12 per cent. The total number of examples in non-present 
tenses is 11; exceptions: 1. 
In the thirteenth century we find the following: 


Total number of examples in the present tense............... 101 
Gr SN ic aevdawersiseen de deiandeduawes 34 


Thus, the departures from the hypothesis are 34 per cent of the total. 
Twenty-one of the exceptions have no y or adverbial phrase, thirteen 
have both y and an adverbial element. 

One of the exceptions to the hypothesis comes from the Alexandre: 
copla 1485d (MS P) non ha quien la pudiese mesurar. The same line 
in manuscript O, copla 1343d, is non fue qui la podiese mesurar. The op- 
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posite type of exception, in which both a prepositional phrase and y 
are used, is to be seen in copla 1614d of the same text: (MS P) tiene que 
en los oms non y de a caridat. MS O, copla 1472d, has tiene que ennos 
otros non a caridat. Here the omission of the locative seems to support 
the hypothesis. 


Total number of examples in non-present tenses.............248 
RE EP Ores CEST TETT TE PET CTETEEE 70 


Departures from the norm: 28 per cent. Sixty-five of the exceptions 
have neither y nor adverbial phrase, the remaining five have post- 
positive y and an adverbial phrase. Of the ten examples of y ha, four are 
exceptions: 36 per cent; of the total number of Aaber and y in all tenses, 
126, only sixteen are exceptions: 12 per cent; of the fifty-six examples 
of ha, twenty-one, or 37 per cent, are exceptions; of the 167 examples of 
haber in other tenses, without locative y, sixty-seven are exceptions: 40 
per cent. 

In tenses other than the present, examples are numerous. In the 
Alexandre it is generally found that while one manuscript contains an 
exception, the other is regular. This is especially true when both y and 
the prepositional phrase are lacking: 


copla 2418b (O) de toda la clerizia avie y abondancia 
copla 2546b (P) de toda clerescia auie grant abundanga 
copla 412a (P) Auie un ome bueno vieio e de grant seso 
copla 404a (O) Auie hy un bon ombre uieio e de grant seso. 


In the fourteenth century: 


Total number of examples in the present tense..............432 
I bd iae LL sebtatiens der eawas nme 177 


The exceptions are 41 per cent of the whole. There are ninety-one exam- 
ples with neither locative y nor adverbial element, eighty-six that 
have both the adverbial phrase and y. 

An interesting example occurs in the Libro de buen amor, in which the y 
is used in one manuscript, whereas the meaning differs in the same line 
of the other manuscript. 


copla 1616 (T) En la muger pequefia non ha conparacion 
copla 1616 (S) De la muger... non ay conparacion. 


The use of post-positive y (kay) plus a prepositional phrase is very fre- 
quent in this century. There are only a few examples of ha without a 
prepositional phrase, such as the following, for the same work: copla 64 
non ha mala palabra si non es a mal tenida. 
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Total number of examples in other tenses........... .. 342 
Pe OP IOINGS oS ckece a idiviedownwens a . 89 


The exceptions form 26 per cent of the whole. Eighty-two of them have 
neither y nor an adverbial phrase. Of the ten examples of y /a, there are 
no exceptions. Of the total number of examples of haver and y, 216, 
eighty-seven are exceptions: 40 per cent. Of the 252 examples of ha, 
ninety-seven are exceptions: 38 per cent. Of the 305 examples of haber 
without y in other tenses and moods, there are eighty-two exceptions: 
27 per cent. 

In the Conde Lucanor, examples of tenses other than the present are 
few; in general they represent modern usage: p. 44, |. 15 (all MSS) otro 
habia mas pobre que non él. However, there is one interesting occur- 
rence of the use of y and an adverbial phrase at the same time: p. 61, |. 23 
(all MSS) Con el avia y tres caballeros. There are still fewer examples in 
these tenses in the other works examined. For the sake of ease in compari- 
son, these results may be tabulated as follows (percentages of exceptions 
to the hypothesis) : 














| | Total no. 
C | Present | Other Total no. | Total no. haber, no y, 
ent. | tense | tenses haber ha in other 
and y 
; tenses 
12th 12% 9% 12% 16% 33% 
13th 34% 28% 12% 48% 40% 
14th 41% 26% 40% 38% 27% 





The feeling of the need for an adverbial element seems to have been 
less in the present tense than in the other tenses and moods. The sharply 
increased number of exceptions in the total number of examples of 
haber and y in all tenses would seem to indicate a great lessening in its 
locative value from the thirteenth to the fourteenth century, a tendency 
we have seen in the case of the adverb y in its general use. The need for an 
adverbial element with ha, apparently quite strong in the twelfth century, 
decreased extremely rapidly in the following centuries. 

The large number of exceptions in the case of haber without y in the 
non-present tenses, and its relative constancy, are the greatest arguments 
against this hypothesis. 

WILLIAM T. STARR 

Northwestern University 











III 


THE FLEURS DE TOUTES VERTUS AND CHRISTINE 
DE PISAN’S L’EPITRE D’OTHEA 


N preparing my edition of the Middle English Epistle of Othea at- 

tributed to Stephen Scrope,' I have chanced upon some details which 
apparently have not been previously noticed. The conclusions to be 
drawn in this paper must necessarily be tentative until exhaustive search 
in Italian and French libraries can once again be undertaken with the 
hope of providing the necessary evidence for the satisfactory solution of 
the present problem. The points which I propose to make, however, are 
of sufficient importance and interest to present them in their present form 
to students of comparative literature. 

The sources of Christine de Pisan’s L’Epttre d’Othéa, from which the 
Middle English versions were made, have been outlined by two previous 
editors of the English translations;? in addition, we have the excellent 
work by Professor P. G. C. Campbell, L’Epitre d’Othéa, étude sur les 
sources de Christine de Pisan (Paris, 1924). Campbell settled upon the 
Manipulus florum of Thomas Hibernicus (pp. 155 ff.) as the main source 
for the quotations from the Church Fathers and upon Guillaume de 
Tignonville’s Dits moraulx des philosophes (pp. 172 ff.) as the work from 
which Christine drew most of her sayings of ancient philosophers. Being 
quite familiar with the latter text through my edition of two Middle 
English translations of it (Early English Text Society, Original Series 
no. 211), I was surprised, while preparing the text of the Epistle of Othea, 
to find that many sayings in that work were either wanting in the Dits 
moraulx or that they had been radically altered in the text or in the name 
of the philosopher to whom they were attached. Again I was unable to 
identify many of the quotations from the Fathers in the Manipulus 
florum, at least in the only edition to which I had access.* Since it seemed 
unlikely that much work could be done on the notes for these elusive 
quotations till the European libraries were once again open for consulta- 
tion, I temporarily put my notes aside. Oddly enough, the routine course 
of cataloguing some of the manuscripts in The Pierpont Morgan Library 
brought a text to my notice which, if anything, threatened to bring even 
further complexity into the problem of Christine’s sources for the Othéa. 

The manuscript in question is Morgan MS. 771 and the particular text 


1 See [Sir] George F. Warner, The Epistle of Othea to Hector (London: Roxburghe Club, 
1904), pp. xxv—xlvii. 

2 Warner, op. cit., pp. xxi-xxv; James D. Gordon, The Epistle of Othea to Hector... 
edited from the Harleian Manuscript 838 (Philadelphia, 1942), pp. xiv—xvii. 

3 Piacenza: Jacobus de Tyela, 5 September 1483; see Ada Thurston and Curt F. Biihler, 
Check List of Fifteenth Century Printing in the Pier pont Morgan Library (New York, 1939), 
no. 1327, 
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with which we are concerned is the first item in that manuscript. Sey- 
mour de Ricci‘ described it as Le Livre de Sapience and gave the incipit: 
“Comme par la souveraine sapience.’”’ In an endeavor to locate other 
manuscripts and printed editions of this text, I came across the following 
items:® 


Manuscripts® 
1. Paris. Bibliothéque nationale, fds. frang. 572 
. Paris. Bibliothéque nationale, fds. frang. 1746 
Paris. Bibliothéque nationale, fds. frang. 1892 
Paris. Bibliothéque nationale, fds. frang. 1893 


Lyon. Bibliothéque municipale. MS. 784 
. Brussels. Bibliothéque royale. MS. 10972 
. Chantilly, Musée Condé. MS. 649 
8. Chantilly, Musée Condé. MS. 660 
Printed editions 
9. Caen: Petrus Regnault, no date [XV cent.] 
10. Paris: Antoine Caillaut, no date [XV cent.] 
11. Paris: unidentified press, no date’ [XV cent.] 
12. Lyon: Guillaume Le Roy, no date*® [XV cent.] 
13. France: unidentified press, no date® [XV cent.] 
14. Paris: Philippe Le Noir, c. 1525 
15. Paris: Alain Lotrian, c. 1530 
16. Paris: Galliot du Pre, 1530 
17. Paris: Denys Ianot, 1532" 
18. Paris: Pierre Vidoue, c. 1532! 


* Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States and Canada (New 
York, 1935-40), m1, 1500. 

5 This list represents only such manuscripts as I have come across and does not pretend 
to be complete. The text is not listed by Gustav Gréber, Geschichte der mittelfranzisischen 
Literatur (ed. by Stefan Hofer, Berlin and Leipzig, 1933-37). 

6 There may be another manuscript in the Bibliothéque d’Albi in Albi (no. 4) but the 
description in the catalogue (Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques 
de France) is too vague to warrant its inclusion here. 

™ Marie Pellechet, Catalogue général des incunables des bibliothéques publiques de France 
(Paris, 1897-1909), nos. 3516 (Arsenal), 3517 (Bibl. Nat.), and 3518 (Rouen). 

* Anatole Claudin, Histoire de l’imprimerie en France (Paris, 1900-14), mm, 92-94, and 
Chantilly, Le cabinet des livres. Imprimés antérieurs au milieu du XVI* siécle (Paris, 1905), 
p. 81, no. 413. 

* Robert Proctor, An Index to the Early Printed Books in the British Museum . . . with 
Notes of those in the Bodleian Library (London, 1898-1903), p. 650, no. 8809. In the Mu- 
seum’s “General Catalogue” the imprint is given as: [Orleans ? 1480 ?). 

1° Emile Picot, Catalogue des livres de la bibliothéque de M. le Baron James de Rothschild 
(Paris, 1884-1920), m1, 351-353, no. 2557, and 1, 74-75, no. 136. 

" Jacques-Charles Brunet, Manuel du libraire et de l’amateur de livres (Paris, 1860-80), 
11, 1286 (two editions). 

18 See the sale catalogue Bibliothéque de M. Lucien Gougy, Paris, 1934, p. 109, no. 168. 
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These texts are variously labelled: Chapelet des vertus, Fleurs de toutes 
vertus, Livre de saigesse, Livre de sapience, Livre du songe, Rommant de 
prudence and Somme le roi. The incipits are also varied, falling into three 
groups.’* While some texts begin as does Morgan 771 with the incipit as 
cited by de Ricci, others have verse introductions which precede this 
same prose passage and these are found in two forms: 


Ce fut d’avril dix et septiesme jour 

En ce temps prim que la rose entre en flour 

Gaye saison que tout ce renouvelle 

Les prez verdoyent et toute fleur est belle . . . (Chantilly 649)" 
and 


En ce printemps que les humains espris 

Sont plus agus en science et en espris 

Et en vertus qu’en nulle aultre saison 

En mon resveil fus de desir surpris 

A translater aucun livre de pris . . . (Chantilly 660)" 


Emile Picot'* and W. Nelson Francis" state that this text is an abridged 
version of the Somme des vices et des vertus or Somme le roi by Lorens 
d’Orléans;'* the catalogue of the Cabinet des Manuscrits at Chantilly 
is less positive.® 


12 Similarly, as Gordon (op. cit., p. xxx) points out, Christine supplied her Oi/ éa with 
four different dedications. Scrope’s English text contains three dedications: to Sir John 
Fastolf (Marquis of Bath, Longleat MS. 253), to Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham (St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, MS. 208) and to an unspecified “hye princesse” (Morgan MS. 
775). 13 So, for example, nos. 3, 4, 6, 11, 12 and 13 above. 

14 This is also the incipit in nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 14 and 15. 

16 Neither incipit is listed by Arthur Langfors, Les incipit des poémes francais antérieurs 
au XVI° siécle (Paris, 1917). 

16 Op. cit.,1, 75: “Le Livre de Saigesse est un extrait, rédigé vers la fin du x1v® siécle, de la 
Somme le Roy, dc frére Laurent.” 

17 The Book of Vices and Virtues, EETS, OS. 217, pp. xxvii-xxviii. He lists several of the 
manuscripts noted above and states that they are “abridged versions of the Somme.” 
Compare also his note 1, p. xxvii, which needs correction. The Gesamtkatalog der Wiegen- 
drucke (Leipzig, 1925-38), v1, 420, intimates that it will also list the incunabula editions 
under Laurent. 

18 For this work see D. C. Tinbergen, Des Coninx Summe (Leyden, 1900-07) and Groéber, 
op. cit., 11, 216 and note, for the early French versions. According to Paulin Paris, Les 
manuscrits francois de la bibliothéque du roi (Paris, 1836-48), v, 9, MS. 572 bears the title: 
“‘Aucuns diz des sages, extraiz du livre des Vices et Vertus, nommé la Somme le Roy, et 
de plusieurs philosophes.”” However, C. Frati, “Ricerche sul ‘Fiore di Virti’,” Studj di 
filologia romanza, v1, 410-413, points out that the “Somma de’ vizi’”’ mentioned in the 
Fiore refers to the Summa virtutum et vitiorum by Guillelmus Peraldus; the similarity in 
the titles perhaps misled the scribe of the Paris manuscript. 

19 “Le présent manuscrit offre un texte disposé de la méme fagon que |’ouvrage italien 
Fiore di virti, composé vers 1320, soit d’aprés frére Laurent, soit d’aprés une autre Somme, 
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Apart from the verse incipits, the opening and closing lines, as well as 
such parts of the texts as the various catalogues reproduce, indicate that 
these manuscripts and printed books all have the same text as Morgan 
771—possibly, in a few cases, slight revisions of such a work. In any event 
it is certain that the Morgan text is not a revision of the Somme le roi but 
is either a translation of the Fiore di virtu®® with enlargements from other 
sources by the French transiator or a translation of some enlarged version 
of the Italian Fiore." Significantly enough the British Museum lists its 
fifteenth-century edition (no. 13 above) of this text under the heading: 
“Fiore. Le liure des vices et des vertus. [A translation of the ‘Fiore di 
virti’].’”’ Again there is a sixteenth-century work printed by Thomas 
Colwell in London which is entitled:* ‘“‘The boke of wisdome otherwise 
called the Flower of Vertue’’; on the title-page* is the note ‘‘Translated 
fyrst out of Italion into French & out of french into English by John 
Larke. 1565.’”’ This work includes a translation of the usual French verse 
introduction, beginning: 

It was of Apryll the seuentene day 

In that freshe tyme when the Rose so gay 
Hys Flower begynneth to spred and spryng 
And al other herbes & trees take liking... 


The prose passage begins: ‘‘As by the Soueraine Sapyence, or Wysdome. 
And hyghe power of god, al thinges reasonable be create, all the same 
oughte to goo to theyr good and happy ende.”’ This work” is clearly a 
translation of some early French edition of the sort listed above; the 





attribué 4 Tomaso Leoni et plusieurs fois imprimé en Italie au xv® siécle.’’ Chantilly. Le 
cabinet des livres. Manuscrits (Paris, 1900-11), 1, 236. 

20 For this work, see Adolfo Bartoli, Storia della letteratura italiana (Firenze, 1878-89), 
1, 347-350; Frati, op. cit.; N. Cartojan, “Fiore di virta in literatura romaneasca,” Aca- 
demia Roména. Memoriile sectiunii literare, seria 111 , tomul 1v (Bucuresti, 1928-29); 
R. Renier, “Di una ignota traduzione spagnuola del ‘Fiore di virtd,’” Zeitschrift fiir 
romanische Philologie, xvu11, 305-318; etc. 

21 Bartoli, op. cit., p. 348 notes that MS. Riccardiano 1084 is an interpolated text; so 
also is Magliabechiano 11. ii. 21 according to T. Casini, “Appunti sul Fiore di virta,” 
Rivista critica della letteratura italiana, 111, 154-159. Renier, op. cit., p. 306, speaks of the 
“incrementi, modificazioni and rimaneggiamenti”’ found in the Italian manuscripts. 

2 Henry Thomas, Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed in France... now in the British 
Museum (London, 1924), p. 166. The book is listed in the Catalogue of Printed Books 
(Filace-Fisgrave. London, 1887, p. 105) under Fiore di virtu ; the press-mark is C. 27. g. 6. 

3 A.W. Pollard and G. R. Redgrave, A Short-title Catalogue of Books Printed im England, 
Scotland, & Ireland . . . 1475-1640 (London, 1926), p. 72, nos. 3357-3358a. The British 
Museum lists its edition under Fiore di virtu, with the press-mark C. 38. b. 1. 

24 Cited from the Harvard copy of STC 3358. 

% Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian (Boston, 1916), pp. 451- 
456, no. 373 includes the Boke of Wisdome as a translation of the Italian Fiore di virtn. 
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English text, furthermore, agrees in all important details with the text 
of Morgan 771. Thus it seems reasonably certain that all the texts listed 
above represent a translation into French of the well-known Fiore di 
virtu. 

The fact that the Morgan Livre de sapience—and consequently the 
other texts we have noticed—is a translation of the Fiore may be even 
more satisfactorily established by the following excerpts. The French 
work is not, however, an exact translation from the Italian; the chapters 
have been rearranged and there is much in the French work which does 
not appear in the Italian original.” 


Amore 


Amore beniuolentia dilectatione sono 
quasi una cosa secondo che proua frate 
tomaxo d’aquino nella sua somma; 
gieneralmente lo primaio mouimento 
di ciaschuno amore si e la cognoscenga. 
(Fiore, Morgan 770, f. 1) 


Amour beniuolence et deliberation sont 
comme vne mesme chose selon que dit 
saint thomas en sa somme que le pre- 
mier mouuement de cheschune amour 
est la congnoissance. 

(Fleurs, Morgan 771, f. 7”) 


Misericordia 


Misericordia secondo santo agostino 
sie auere compassione della sua anima 
e della altruj miseria. 

(Morgan 770, f. 6%) 


Misericorde selon que dit saint augus- 
tin est auoir compassion de son ame et 
de la misere d’aultruy. 

(Morgan 771, f. 35”) 








Castita 


Castitade sie una uirtu si chome disse 
tulio per la quale ragioneuole si rafrena 
lo stimolo della carne e della lusuria. 
(Morgan 770, f. 23) 


Chastete selon que dit tules est vne 
vertu par la quelle se refraint raisonna- 
blement la voulente de la char et de 
luxure. 

(Morgan 771, f. 18%) 


Of the additional matter found in the French version we shall have more 
to say later. 

It is rather more difficult to approximate the date of this translation. 
The Chantilly?” and Rothschild?* catalogues both refer to this as ‘“‘une 
compilation du xiv® siécle,” but such manuscripts as I have been able 


*6 The contrary is also true but this need not concern us here. 

27 Op. cit., 1, 236: “Quelle que soit l’origine de cet ouvrage, que |’auteur soit frangais 
ou italien, il est certain que nous avons ici une compilation du x1v® siécle, dont on connaft 
de nombreuses copies.” 

*8 Op. cit., 1, 74-75. Francis, op. cit., p. xxvii, speaks of the Livre de saigesse as “dat- 
ing from the end of the fourteenth century.” 
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to date all belong to the fifteenth century”? or later.*° On the other hand, 
it is certain that the Fiore was available in a French translation not later 
than 1437, for such a work is listed in a catalogue (compiled in that year) 
of the library belonging to Nicold Este (1393-1441).™ 

That the Fiore di virtua was translated into French in the late fourteenth 
century, if one may assume that to be the date of the text, is hardly to 
be wondered at. The Fiore, a work dealing with the vices and virtues, 
enjoyed an almost unparalleled popularity for an Italian work of this 
period, not only in the fourteenth century but in the subsequent cen- 
turies as well. The number of the extant manuscripts of this work is 
legion® and no fewer than 84 editions were published before 1900. Forty 
of these, it is said,** are incunables; in the same period, only fifteen edi- 
tions of the Divine Comedy found their way into print.® This is evident 
proof of the Fiore’s enormous popularity; it explains the reason why it 
was translated into Arabic, Armenian, Catalan, English, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, Roumanian, Russian, Serbian and Spanish. 

While thus establishing that the Morgan text in MS 771 was a trans- 
lation of the Fiore di virtt and that it should be properly called the Fleurs 
de toutes vertus, | became increasingly aware that many of the passages in 
the Fleurs seemed remarkably familiar. A hurried comparison of these 
passages with similar lines in the Othéa revealed that they were identical, 
in many cases word for word. We may, in illustration of this, consider 


2° MS. 1893 is dated 1487, while Morgan 771 was probably written about 1440. MS. 572 
is described as late fifteenth century and the two Chantilly MSS. (as also MS. 1746) are 
listed as belonging to the same century. 

% MS. 1892 is said to be a sixteenth century manuscript. 

*% Cf. Pio Rajna, “Ricordi di codici francesi posseduti dagli Estensi nel secolo xv,” 
Romania, 11, 49-58. Under no. 10 (36) is listed: “Libro uno chiamado Fiore de verti in 
francexe—in membrana, cum |’aquila volante et l’arma di Malatesti et l’aquila volante su 
la prima carta et su'le aleve, coverto de chore roso.”” No. 12 (55) “Libro uno chiamado el 
libro de le vertu, in francexe’”’ may represent another copy of this text. Presumably the 
translation was made in France and it may have been many years before the translation 
reached Italy. 

* Even Leonardo da Vinci made use of the Fiore di virtu; cf. Jean Paul Richter, The 
Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci (London, 1883), 11, 313 ff. 

3 Casini, op. cit., lists 38 manuscripts found in the various Florentine libraries 

* For the printed editions, see Hermann Varnhagen, “Drei italienische Kleinigkeiten,”’ 
Philologische und volkskundliche Arbeiten Karl Vollmiller . . . dargeboten (Erlangen, 1908), 
pp. 52-54. 

% Gesamtkatalog 7958-7972. The same total represents the number of fifteenth-century 
editions of Cavalca’s Specchio di croce (Gesamtkatalog 6414-6428), while only eleven edi 
tions of Boccaccio’s Decamerone (Gesamtkatalog, 4440-4450) were produced before 1501. 

* For the various translations see the works cited above by Frati, Cartojan and Renier; 
for the Catalan text, see Konrad Haebler, Bibliografia Ibérica del siglo XV (La Haya, 
1903-17), nos. 274-276 and 274(5). 
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the opening lines of the Fleurs in comparison with the parallel passage 


from the first section of Othéa: 


Fleurs 


Comme par la souuerainne sapience et 
haulte puissance de dieu toutes choses 
sont crees raisonnablement et toutes 
doiuent tendre a la sienne beneuree fin. 
Et pource que les esperis des creatures 
raisonnablement sont creez par luy a 
sa semblance est chose necessaire qu’ilz 
soyent adornez de vertus par lesquelles 
puissent paruenir a la fin pour la quelle 
sont faiz. Et car prudence est mere & 
conduiceresse de toutes autres vertus 
sans laquelle nulle des autres n’y pour- 
roit estre bien gouuernee et est moult 
chose couuenable et necessaire aux 
esperis des creatures estre adornez de 
prudence. Salomon en fait mencion en 
ses prouerbes disant Si intrauerit sa- 
piencia cor tuum etc. (Prov. ii. 10, 11). 
(Morgan 771, f. 1)*7 


Othéa 


Comme par la somme sapience et 
haulte puissance de dieu toutes choses 
soient crees raisonnablement doiuent 
toutes tendre a fin de lui. Et pour ce 
que nostre esperit de dieu cree a son 
ymage est des choses crees le plus noble 
apres les anges couuenable chose est et 
neccessaire que il soit aournez de vertus 
par quoy il puit estre conuoye a la fin 
pour quoy il est fait ... Comme pru- 
dence et sagece soit mere & conduisar 
resse de toutes vertus sans la quelle les 
autres ne pourroient estre bien gou- 
uernees est il neccessaire a l’esperit 
cheualereux que de prudence soit 
aournez.... Et a ce propos parle 
salemon es prouerbes. Si imtrauerit 
sapientia cor tuum etc. 

(British Museum, MS. Harley 4431, 





f. 96v)38 


Further examination showed that the quotations from the Fathers, Phi- 
losophers and the Bible found in several sections of the Othéa were exactly 
the same as those found in similar chapters of the Fleurs. One example 
of this will suffice to prove my point: 


37 As by the Soueraine Sapyence, or Wysdome. And hyghe power of god, al thinges 
reasonable be create, all the same oughte to goo to theyr good and happy ende. And because 
that the sprites, or soules of reasonable creatures be create by god, to his owne semblaunce 
and lykenes, it is necessarye, that he be adorned wyth vertues, by the whyche they maye 
come to the ende, for the whyche they were made and create. Prudence is mother and leader 
of al other vertues, without the whyche none of the other Vertues can be well gouerned. 
And it is verye nesessarye and conuenient, to the spyrytes of reasonable creatures to haue 
Prudence, and be adorned of the same. For Salamon saythe in makynge mencyon of the 
same in hys Prouerbes. Si intrauerit etc. (Boke of Wisdome, Harvard copy, sig. B:). 

38 A[s] be the grete wisedome and hi3 myghte of God alle thinges that be resonabli made 
alle scholde streche to the ende of hym and be-cause that our spirit made of God to his 
likenes is made of thinges moost noble aftir the angelis it is behoueli and necessarie that it be 
araid withe vertues be the whiche it may be conueid to the ende wherefore it was made... . 
How prudence and wisedome be moderis and conditoures of alle vertues withoute the whiche 
the tothir may not be welle gouernyd it is necessarie to goostli knyghthood to be araid withe 
prudence. . . . And to this purpos Salamon seithe in his Prouerbis Si intrauerit etc.(Epistle 
of Othea, St. John’s MS. 208, f. 4). 
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Fleurs (Tre) 


Et dit.*® garde toy de ire car elle des- 
tourbe raison et trouble l’entendement. 
... Saint augustin dit*® que ainsy 
comme vng mauuais vin corrompt le 
vaisseau ou l’on le boute. ainsy Ire 
corrompt le corps de l’omme se elle y 
demeure d’un iour a autre. Et pour ce 
dit saint paul. Sol non occidat super 
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Othéa (xv11) 


Et pour ce dit aristote garde toy d’ire 
Car elle trouble l’entendement et des- 
tourne raison... & dit saint augustin 
en vn epistre que ainsi comme le vin 
aigre on boute corrompt le vaissel ou il 
est se il y demeure longuement ainsi 
yre corrompt le cuer ou elle se boute se 
elle y demeure de iour a autre. pour ce 


dit sf{aint] paul l’apostre / sol non 
occidat super iracundiam vestram. 
(Harley 4431, f. 104”) 


iracundiam vestram. (Ephes. iv. 26) 
(MS. 771, ff. 17"-18) 


In the final analysis, many of the quotations of the Church Fathers and 
of the sayings of the ancient philosophers which I had been unable to 
find in the Manipulus florum" and in the Dits moraulx*? appeared in 
practically identical wording in the Fleurs. 

The question we are now faced with is, of course, whether Christine 
used the Fleurs de toutes vertus as a source or whether the Eptire d’Othéa 
was laid under contribution by the French translator of the Fiore for 
those passages not found in the original work. This is, unfortunately, a 
problem which cannot be solved with complete certainty at the moment; 
the answer must be sought in Continental libraries. Furthermore, it must 


39 The previous philosopher cited by the Fleurs and the Boke is Varro. This statement 
may be based on the quotation in the Fiore (Morgan 770, f. 5"): Ira secondo Aristotile sie 
turbamento d’animo per discorso di sangue. Compare also Car! Selmer, “An Unnoticed 
Version of Pseudo Aristotelian Proverbs,’ PMLA, .1x, p. 586, no. 5. The Book of Good 
Manners (London, de Worde, c. 1520—Morgan 747), sig. c; has: As Seneca sayth, Ire 
troubleth the vnderstandynge of the creatures. 

“ Epistola ccx (Migne xxxim1, 958): Quia sicut acetum corrumpit vas, si diutius ibi 
fuerit; sic ira corrumpit cor, si in alium diem duraverit. This is rendered by the Boke of 
Wisdome (f. 42%) as: Saint Augustine saithe, that in lyke case as the euyl] wine doth 
corrupte the vessell wherin it is putte, so Ire dothe corrupte the bodye of the man, if it 
doe tarye there from one daye to a-nother. 

“| For the quotation from St. Gregory used in section xm (compare Warner, p. 24, and 
Gordon, p. 31), the Fleurs (f. 44%) has: Saint gregoire dit que nous deuons auoir en grant 
reuerence ceulx qui preschent la saincte escripture car ce sont les courriers qui vont deuant 
nostre seigneur et nostre s{eigneur] les suit. La saincte predication vient deuant et apres 
nostre sfeigneur] vient en visitation de noz coraiges. Les paroles font la cource deuant & 
la verite est respandue en nostre entendement. The identical quotation may be found in 
Guillaume Telin, Bref sommaire des sept vertus etc. (Paris, 1533), f. cxviii; for Telin’s work, 
see my Dicts, pp. xvi-xviii. 

“2 Comparable to the Hermes extract in vm (Warner, p. 19, and Gordon, p. 24), we find 
in the Fleurs (f. 20’—Luxure): Hermes dit que le vice de luxure estaint toutes vertus. For 
this, the Boke of Wisdome (f. 49”) has: Hermes saithe, that the Vyce of Lechery doth 
quenshe al vertues. 
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be borne in mind that the additions to the text may have been the work 
of some Italian reviser of the Fiore di virtu and that the French text 
represents no more than a literal translation of an expanded Italian Fiore. 
In that case, of course, it is Christine who is the borrower. However, with 
the facts we have already established in mind, it is quite possible to 
arrive at a likely (and reasonable) solution for our problem. 

Assuming that the additional matter is the contribution of a French 
writer,** it still seems likely that the Fleurs supplied material for the 
Othéa and not that the contrary is true. It may be pointed out that the 
dates which competent scholars have assigned to both works indicate 
that Christine is the borrower, for the Fleurs is assigned to the fourteenth 
century“ while the Othéa is considered to have been written about 1400 
and represents her first extensive prose work. The fact that Christine 
made liberal use of many sources not only for the Othéa but for her other 
works as well*® lends support to such a theory. Again, if the translator of 
the Fiore was using Christine’s work for his supplementary material, it 
is strange that so many suitable quotations found in the Othéa were not 
incorporated into his translation. Conversely, of course, there are many 
sayings in the Fleurs which, though perfectly apt, Christine did not in- 
clude in her book. However, by the nature of her work, Christine was 
limited to a hundred quotations from the Fathers and a similar number 
for the sayings of the philosophers,*’? so that when she had reached that 
total she needed no more. This readily accounts for the fact, assuming 
that Christine used the Fleurs, that many quotations found in that work 
do not appear in Othéa. The French translator of the Fiore, on the other 
hand, was bound by no such limitation and if he did use the Othéa as a 
source, it is indeed strange that he did not utilize it more fully. 

Another aspect which may support the theory that Christine was ac- 


43 It has occurred to me that this French translation of the Fiore di virtd might be an 
early exercise by Christine; however the awkwardness of the style seems to be an argument 
against this assumption. 

44 T am obliged to M. Henri Malo, the Conservateur-adjoint of the Musée Condé, for in- 
forming me that the catalogue is the result of the combined efforts of the Duc d’Aumale, 
Leopold Delisle and Paul Meyer. 

45 So Campbell and Gordon. Ph. Aug. Becker, “Christine de Pizan,” Zeitschrift fiir 
franzésische Sprache und Literatur, L1v, 129-163, places the date of composition as 1402, 
while E. M. Robineau, Christine de Pisan (St.-Omer, 1882), p. 89, assigns the work to 1406. 

46 See Gréber, op. cit., 1, 14-40; Mathilde Laigle, Le Livre des trois vertus de Christine de 
Pisan (Paris, 1912), pp. 74-103; Maurice Roy, “Le debat de deux amans,” Guvres poétiques 
de Christine de Pisan (Société des anciens textes francais), 11, p. 49 ff. and notes. 

47 In four instances (111, XXVI, LXviI, and Lxx1) there are two quotations from the phi- 
losophers in one section. 
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quainted with the Fiore, either in its French or its Italian form, is that 
this work is very similar in form to the Othéa.** Each chapter of the Fiore 
is divided into three parts which may be described as: the exposition 
(definition of the virtue or vice), the simile (identification of the virtue 
or vice with some animal or bird, followed by quotations from the Fathers 
and philosophers), and the exemplum (a story illustrative of the matter 
discussed). Each of Christine’s hundred sections, it will be recalled, is 
similarly divided into a “‘texte,” “‘glose” and “‘allegorie.”” Thus the Frore 
di virtu, either in the original or in the translation, may have helped to 
suggest to Christine the form for the Eptire d’Othéa. 

Finally, it may be noted that in at least two instances*® the French 
Fleurs de toutes vertus is found bound together with Tignonville’s Dits 
moraulx des philosophes, a work which unquestionably supplied Christine 
with many of her “sentences.” It is not impossible, then, that even in 
Christine’s day these works were sometimes bound together, being of a 
similar nature, and some such manuscript may well have been accessible 
to Christine while she was writing the Othéa. 

We have, thus, a number of good reasons for believing that Christine 
used the Fleurs to obtain desirable quotations rather than that the con- 
trary is true. A final word may, I think, be said about some of the pas- 
sages in the Fleurs which have no counterpart in the original Italian text. 
It is apparent that many of the sayings from the ancient philosophers in 
such additions were taken from the Dits moraulx des philosophes or 
(rather more probably) from the Dicta philosophorum,®® the work from 
which Tignonville made his translation. The Fiore itself is largely in- 


8 Gordon, op. cit., pp. xvii-xxix, mentions a number of other works' which may have 
served as a model. ** Bibl. Nat., MS. 572 and Morgan 771. 

50 Ezio Franceschini, “Il ‘Liber philosophorum moralium antiquorum.’ Testo critico,’ 
Atti del Reale Istituto Veneto di scienze, lettere ed arti (Anno accademico 1931-1932, tomo 
XCI, parte seconda), pp. 393-597 (also numbered 1-205). 

5t The fact that Othéa occasionally has quotations which agree with the Fleurs and differ 
materially from Tignonville’s translation of the Dicta may be illustrated by the following 
example. In Lxxxvui we find: A ce propos dit omer le poete par grant diligence vient on a 
homneur & perfeccion (Harley 4431, f. 135). Scrope has: To this purpoos Omer seyeth, Be 
greet diligence a man cometh to perfeccioun (Morgan 775, f. 266). Similarly the Fleurs 
(Morgan, 771, f. 16) states: Omere dit. par grant diligence vient l’omme a parfection: the 
Boke of Wisdome (f. 38’) has: Homer saythe that by greate dylygence, a man commeth to 
perfeccyon. 

The Dicta philosophorum and its translations present quite a different version. The Latin 
(p. 27) says: Et dixit: per [cautionem] magnam consequitur homo quod vult. This is rather 
literally translated by Tignonville as: Et dit par grant diligence vient on a son intention 
(Morgan 771, f. 59). In Scrope’s Dicts (p. 38, ll. 11-12) it reads: And he saithe: bi grete 
diligence men may come to their entent; the Helmingham Hall text states: And seith: 
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debted to the Dicta philosophorum although the author often materially 
altered the text and attributed the sayings to whomsoever it pleased him, 


as, for example, in the following instances: 


Fiore 


Giulico disse questo e quello che sig- 
noreggiaua la terra dal leuante al 
ponente e ora in due passi si contiene. 
Barbariccio disse / Alesandro come pvo 
essere cio niuno s’ardiua di fauellare 
contro al luj / Ora ciascuno s’ardiscie 
affauellare perche ogi non puo udire. 
Dalfino disse quegli che non uidono 
maj Alessandro ebono paura di luj e 
ora queglj che il uegono nol temono di 
niente. 

(Morgan MS. 770, f. 5)® 


Dicta philosophorum 


Et dixit alius: hic est qui totam per- 
ambulavit terram, nunc vero duobus 
continetur passibus. Et dixit: heri Alex- 
ander audire poterat et nullus coram eo 
loqui presumebat, hodie unusquisque 
loquitur coram eo, et ipse non audit. 
[Et dixit alius alius: quanto altitudo 
Alexandri excellencior fuit, tanto gra- 
vior est casus]. Et dixit alius; non 
videntes Alexandrum consueverant eo 
terreri, nunc qui eum aspiciunt non 
terrentur. (p. 132) 





Anchora [Plato]* disse d’un altra che 
inparaua a scriuere nom multiplicare 
lo male collo male. (f. 3%) 


Et [Socrates] vidit quandam puellam 
discentem scribere, cui dixit: non mul- 
tiplices malum cum malo. (p. 63) 


The expanded French text® is dependent on the Dicta in exactly the same 
fashion: 





by grete diligence a man cometh to haue his entente (Dicts, p. 39, ll. 14-15). Earl Rivers’ 
translation (Westminster, Caxton, 1477, f. 15) also has: And sayde by grete diligence som 
men atteyne to their purpose. 

Thus all the versions of the Dicta have “entent”’ for “quod vult,” while Othéa and the 
Fleurs have “‘perfeccioun”’ for the Latin phrase. The English translation of Othéa printed by 
Gordon (p. 130) similarly has: Wherfore seyth pe noble poete Omere: By grett diligence 
comet a man to pe grett hye estat of perfeccioun. See also note 56 below. 

52 See also the notes to my Dicts for 38/2, 146/17 and 242/16. 

53 Cf. the Dicts, p. 210, ll. 6-24, and the notes to this passage. In addition to the works 
cited there, this story may also be found in the following: Speculum laicorum (by John 
of Hoveden?), MS. Addit. 11284, f. 55; Petrus Alphonsus, Disciplina clericalis, MS. Addit. 
24641, f. 226%; Robert Holkot, Convertimini, MS. Royal 7 C I, f. 117%; the German Gesta, 
MS. Addit. 10291, f. 69; and Ranulf Higden, Polycronicon (Westminster, 1495), f. cxxim’. 
The Spanish Fiore (Renier, op. cit., p. 318) names the philosophers thus: Gullicio, Bartolico, 
Delphian, Preciano, Archito, Drusiano, and Bernardo. In the Fleurs, which borrows the 
story from the Fiore, it is found under “Tristesse” (Morgan, 771, f. 16). 

5In some editions of the Fiore, this quotation is attributed to Avicenna; so Rome, 
Bulle, 1478 (Morgan Check List 665) and Venice, Nel Beretin Convento, 1474 (Morgan 
838). 

5 For other French works which borrowed from the Dicta, see my Dicts, pp. xvi-xviii. 
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Fleurs 


Aristote dit que iustice est vne mesure 
que Dieu a establie en terre pour 
limiter les choses. 
(MS. 771, f. 30)* 
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Dicta philosophorum 


Et dixit [Aristotiles]: iusticia est men- 
sura quedam quam Deus statuit super 
terram, cuius suffragio debilis a forti, et 
verax eripitur a mendaci. (p. 102)* 





Et ainsi comme nous veons commune- Et dixit: invenimus mulieres citius 
ment les femmes sont plus toust cor- quam viros irasci, et infirmos quam 
rocees que les hommes et les malades _sanos, senesque quam iuvenes; propter 
que les sains et les jeunes que les vieulx. | que perpendere valemus iram ex debi- 
et pource peut on bien penser que ire _ litate anime pervenire. (p. 176)** 

vient de mauuais couraige. (MS. 771, 

f. 18)58 


Our investigations, then, lead us to the following conclusions. As we 
have seen, the Fleurs de toutes vertus® is a translation of the Fiore di virtn 
with certain additional passages, part of which are taken from the Dicta 
philosophorum.“ The Fleurs and the Eptire d’Othéa, moreover, have ex- 


56 Telin (op. cit., f. 61%) has the identical quotation under “La vertu de justice”’ as it here 
appears in the Fleurs. The Boke of Wisdome (f. 71) renders this as: Arystoty] sayth, that 
Iustice is a measure, that god hath stablished in earthe, for to lymyte all thynges. Othéa 
(rv) has the text of the Fleurs, not that of the Dicta or its French translation. 

5? Apparently based on Diogenes Laertius (v, 21): Tv dixacooivny pn dpery Yuxiis 
d:aveunrixyny tod car’ dtiav. William Baldwin, A treatise of morall phylosophie (London, 
Whitchurch, c. 1550—copy at Harvard), sig. N3;, translates the Dicta thus: Justice is a 
measure whiche god hath ordayned on the yearth, to defende the feble from the myghtye, 
and the true from the vntrue, and to roote out the wicked from among the good. Baldwin 
attributes this saying to Plato; cf. Dicts, 158/15 and 159/15. Tignonville’s translation is a 
close rendering of the Latin text. 

58 Compare this with Tignonville’s translation: Et dist Nous veons communement les 
femmes estre plus tost courouciees que les hommes, les malades que les sains, les vieulx 
que les jeunes pourquoy on peut pensser que Ire vient de foiblesce de couraige. (Royal 
19 B rv, f. 70.) 

5° Baldwin, op. cit., sig. O., agrees with the Latin text: Women are sooner angrye than 
men, the sycke sooner than the healthy, and olde folke be soner moued than the younge— 
Plato. The Dicts (274/12) does not specify the philosopher to whom this saying is attached. 

6° The Othéa itself was enlarged from other sources by Jean Mielot; see Griber, op. cit., 
11, 219. Picot (op. cit., 11, 351-353) points out that some of the editions of the Fleurs were 
augmented by portions of the chapter on Sedechias, also borrowed from the Dits moraulx. 
The Dits in turn, was also expanded; see my Dicts, p. xix and note. William Worcester sup- 
plied additions to Scrope’s English translation of this work. 

61 The Fleurs (under “Seurte’’) is also indebted to Seneca’s Liber de remediis fortuitorum, 
though probably only indirectly. In Seneca this work has the sub-title ‘‘Dialogus sensus et 
rationis,” while the personifications in the Fleurs are Paour and Seurte. The French work 
may have borrowed this passage from the Moralium dogma philosophorum (Migne CLXX1, 
1028-1031), where it appears under the title ““Dialogus inter securitatem et timorem.” 
For the authorship of the Latin text, see my Dicts, p. xvii, and Theodore Silverstein, “The 
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tensive sections in common. Although definite proof cannot be produced, 
it seems rather more than likely that the French Fleurs is the earlier and 
that it may well have supplied not only many of the quotations which 
Christine used but also provided her with a model for the form in which 
the Epitre d’Othéa came to be written. 
Curt F. BUHLER 
The Pierpont Morgan Library 





Tertia philosophia of Guillaume de Conches and the authorship of the Moralium dogma 
philosophorum,” Quantulacumque, 1937, pp. 23-33. An Italian translation of this Dialogus 
appears at the end of a work entitled Libro della vita de philosophi printed at Florence in 
1488 (Gesamtkatalog 8387). This work has been incorrectly assumed to be a translation of 
Diogenes Laertius, whereas it is, in the main, no more than a translation of Walter Burley’s 
Liber de vita et moribus philosophorum; on this, see my paper “Greek philosophers in the 
literature of the later Middle Ages,” Speculum, x11, pp. 451-452. 




















IV 
X 
SUR LA GENESE DE PANTAGRUEL 


E livre 11,—on l’a souvent remarqué,—manque d’unité. Des trois 

parties dont il se compose, la premiere se rapporte a l’enfance et A 
la jeunesse fabuleuses de Pantagruel, la seconde 4 son séjour a Paris, la 
troisiéme 4 son expédition en Utopie. Ce qui marque le début et la fin 
du roman, c’est le caractére extraordinaire des personnages et de leurs 
aventures, et le ton familier du récit. Ces deux parties, note M. Abel 
Lefranc,' semblent avoir été rédigées avant la seconde. Dans celle-ci, il 
ne reste guére plus rien d’anormal, plus d’incidents surnaturels. On oublie 
presque que le héros est un géant. C’est dans cette seconde partie que 
Rabelais a exprimé des idées graves et nobles en des pages enthousiastes 
qui sont remarquables au point de vue littéraire. Ces contrastes ne se 
retrouvent pas dans les autres livres du roman rabelaisien. Gargantua, le 
Tiers et le Quart Livres sont mieux composés et mieux écrits. L’élément 
mythique y tient moins de place. Pantagruel s’y présente sous d’autres 
traits: il se fait plus digne; sa bonhomie, de spontanée, devient réfléchie. 
Non seulement le livre 11 est moins harmonieux que les autres, mais ce 
qui le distingue, ce sont les scénes d’une vulgarité de fableau, dénuées 
souvent de portée, et simplement plaisantes. Par sa premiére et sa troi- 
siéme parties, tout imprégnées d’esprit populaire, le livre 1 tient encore 
des récits traditionnistes dont les autres livres se dégagent plus nettement. 
C’est l’étude des relations qui existent entre Pantagruel et les Chroniques 
gargantuines qui va nous occuper. 


I 


On a dit? que c’est en lisant les Grandes Chroniques que Rabelais eut 
Vidée d’écrire Pantagruel. On suppose,* pour les besoins de la cause, que 
les Grandes Chroniques furent publiées 4 la foire de Lyon qui commenga 
le 4 aot 1532 et que Pantagruel parut a la foire d’automne de cette méme 
année, 4 Lyon, au début du mois de novembre. Ce n’est pourtant pas 
sans hésitation qu’on avance cette hypothése. Doit-on se demander si les 


1 Rabelais, Guvres, éd. A. Lefranc (Paris, 1922), 11, x. 

2 Rabelais, @uvres complétes, éd. de la Piéiade (Paris, 1934), p. 11: ‘Un jour, en lisant un 
de ces livrets populaires . .. il songe . . . qu’il écrirait sans grande peine un ouvrage du 
“méme billion”.’—-J. Plattard, Rabelais. Pantagruel (Centre de documentation universi 
taire: Paris, 1939), p. 18: ‘Comment a-t-il eu l’idée d’écrire Pantagruel? C’est, dit-il, a la 
lecture d’un petit opuscule publié a Lyon en 1532... .’ 

3G, Lote, La vie et l’oeuvre de Francois Rabelais (Aix-Paris, 1938), p. 72.—P. Villey, 
Marot et Rabelais (Paris, 1923), p. 164, n. 1: ‘Certainement en 1532, probablement 4 la 
foire de novembre, peut-étre pourtant a celle d’aodt.’—Lote, op. cit., p. 72: ‘Seulement il y 
a ici une difficulté, et qui est assez groose.’ 
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difficultés qu’on rencontre tiennent 4 la fagon dont on se représente les 
faits? La meilleure fagon de se diriger dans cette étude est de rappeler et 
de critiquer les théories qu’on a avancées jusqu’ici. Il n’y a pas, dit B. 
Crocce, ‘de petit manuel scolaire et de dissertation philosophique, ou ne 
soit établie, au début, ou renfermée, dans son développement, la revue 
des opinions . . . que l’on veut contredire ou corriger.”* 

Parmi les commentateurs de Pantagruel, on peut distinguer deux 
groupes: les bibliographes et les folkloristes. Les uns mettent ]’accent sur 
la tradition écrite, les autres sur la tradition orale. C’est sous la double 
influence de ces deux groupes d’érudits que se sont développées les théo- 
ries qui ont cours aujourd’hui sur l’origine et sur la genése de Pantagruel. 
P. Sébillot® a remarqué qu’il fallut attendre plus de deux cents ans aprés 
la publication du roman de Rabelais, pour que l’on commengft a se 
douter que le Chinonais n’avait inventé ni le nom ni le personnage de 
Gargantua. Jusqu’au début du XIX¢ siécle, dit le folkloriste, on aurait 
dédaigneusement souri rien qu’a entendre ‘émettre la proposition qu’une 
oeuvre de génie avait bien pu avoir pour point de départ un theme popu- 
laire,’ et Eloi Johanneau® est le premier qui ait reconnu que Gargantua 
était un type populaire. Mais ce n’est qu’en 1906 qu’on découvrit, dans 
un manuscrit de 1470, ‘la plus ancienne mention que nous possédions du 
nom de Gargantua.’ C’est ainsi que les hypothéses des folkloristes furent 
confirmées par les recherches des bibliographes. Et c’est & ces derniers 
qu’est due la découverte des Grandes Chroniques. L’existence de cet 
opuscule fut révélée en 1834, grace aux renseignements que donnait un 
catalogue de librairie. J.-Ch. Brunet® pensa, d’abord, qu’il s’agissait de 
la plus ancienne édition connue avec une date du premier livre de Rabe- 
lais. Il confondait, pourtant, les Grandes Chroniques avec Gargantua qu’on 
croyait alors antérieur 4 Pantagruel. Mais, dés la fin de cette méme année 
1834, il corrigea son erreur. I] distingua, de Gargantua, les Grandes Chro- 
nigues tout en continuant d’attribuer ces derniéres 4 Rabelais. On com- 
prend facilement son raisonnement. Il ne pouvait pas s’imaginer que 
Rabelais efit eu des devanciers. C’était ce dernier qui était |’auteur des 
premiers écrits ayant trait 4 Gargantua; et, pour profiter du succés de 
librairie qu’avaient remporté les Grandes Chroniques et Pantagruel, des 
plagiaires, supposait Brunet, s’étaient hatés de composer des imitations 


* B. Croce, Bréviaire d’esthétique, trad. G. Bourgin (Paris, 1923), p. 8. 

5 P. Sébillot, Gargantua dans les traditions populaires (Paris, 1883), p. i. 

® Rabelais, Oeuvres, éd. variorum (Paris, 1823-26), cité par Sébillot, op. cit., p. ii, 
et par H. Gaidoz ‘Gargantua. Essai de mythologie celtique,’ Revue archéologique, nouv. 
sér, xvit (1868), 171-191. 

7L. Sainéan, La langue de Rabelais (Paris, 1922), p. 242, n. 4. 

8 Cf. S. de Ricci, ‘Un nouvel exemplaire des Grandes et inestimables Chroniques,’ Revue 
des études rabelaisiennes, v111 (1910), 57-92. 
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de l’oeuvre rabelaisienne, ou d’en faire des compilations.’ Seymour de 
Ricci,!® en 1910, se représentait les événements comme l’avait fait Brunet 
plus de cinquante ans avant lui. Pourtant, dés 1868, H. Gaidoz admit, 
avec les folkloristes, que la légende de Gargantua n’était pas de |'inven- 
tion de Rabelais. I] crut avoire prouvé que ‘l’histoire de Gargantua était 
connue et populaire’ plusieurs années avant la publication de Pantagruel. 
Il fut méme l’un des premiers, autant que je sache, 4 dire qu’on ne pou- 
vait pas retrouver dans les Grandes Chroniques \’esprit ni le style de 
Rabelais. C’est en cela qu’il fut suivi par J. Plattard qui, en sa thése de 
1909," se refusa” 4 attribuer les Grandes Chroniques & Rabelais. Les 
critiques modernes se sont rangés du cété de Gaidoz et de Plattard a ce 
sujet; mais ils ont continué de chercher l’origine de Pantagruel dans les 
Grandes Chroniques, en prétendant faire dépendre d’elles toutes les autres 
chroniques qui nous sont parvenues.” C’est ainsi que, parmi les Chro- 
niques gargantuines, les Grandes Chroniques occupent une place unique. 
Seules, elles ont été rédigées et publiées avant Pantagruel, et c’est d’elles 
que dérivent les divers récits qui se rapportent 4 Gargantua. Ce qui a 
rendu le probléme particuliérement difficile, c’est qu’on ignore les circon- 
stances dans lesquelles ont été publiées plusieurs des chroniques qu’on 
posséde encore. Dans un récent catalogue,'* M. J. Porcher a cru pouvoir 
assigner une date a certaines chroniques qui n’en avaient pas. L’ordre 
dans lequel il a rangé les rédactions qui nous restent dépend de supposi- 
tions implicites que les bibliographes ont faites sur les relations de suc- 
cession et de filiation qui existent entre les chroniques. M. Porcher a 
donné la date de 1533 a la plupart des chroniques qui étaient non datées. 


* J. Ch. Brunet, Recherches bibliographiques et critiques... Les Grandes et inestimables 
Croniques (Paris, 1852), p. 40. 

10 Op. cit., p. 57: des Grandes Chroniques, S. de Ricci a dit: ‘cette veritable édilion originale 
de Rabelais.’—‘Une rédaction inconnue de la Chronique de Gargantua.’ Revue des études 
rabelaisiennes, 7 (1909), 1-28: S. de Ricci appelle les Grandes Chroniques, la ‘premiére 
production littéraire de Rabelais, premiére forme de son immortel ouvrage’ (p. 15). 

J. Plattard, L’invention et la composition dans l’euvre de Rabelais (Paris, 1909).— Mais 
il faut remarquer que Brunet avait été prudent. II disait, en 1834, aprés avoir supposé 
que Rabelais avait écrit les Grandes Chroniques: ‘Toutefois, nous |’avouons, cette explica- 
tion, quoiqu’assez naturelle, ne nous satisfait pas entiérement, et nous hésitons a attribuer 
positivement 4 Rabelais un morceau si peu digne de son génie. Cependant...c’est la 
la source premiére [du roman de Rabelais] . . . Quant a l’édition in —4° de 1532, . . . nous 
sommes disposés 4 la regarder comme la premiére de toutes,’ cité par G. Regis, dans sa 
traduction allemende, Gargantua und Pantagruel (Leipzig, 1839), 11, pp. cxxxviii-cxxxix. 

2 P. Stapfer, Rabelais (Paris, 1889), p. 27, avait suivi Gaidoz, en disant qu’on ne trouvait 
dans les Grandes Chroniques ‘ni esprit dans |’invention, ni talent dans le style.’ 

8 Rabelais, éd. A. Lefranc, 1, p. xliv. 

Rabelais, Exposition organisée a l'occasion du quatriéme centencire de la publication de 
Pantagruel (Paris, 1933), pp. 95-99. 
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Il a placé en téte de liste l’édition lyonnaise de 1532 des Grandes Chro- 
niques, comme si celles-ci étaient 4 |’origine de tous les autres opuscules. 
Pour mettre en relief les constructions hypothétiques des bibliographes, 
étudions un groupe de trois chroniques qui ont entre elles beaucoup de 
rapports et que M. Porcher a, trés justement, rapprochées les unes des 
autres. Ce sont: 254 La grande et merveilleuse vie;—255 Le Vroy Gar- 
gantuna;—256 Les chroniques admirables. L’exemplaire unique du 
premier de ces ouvrages fut découvert en 1909 par Seymour de Ricci." 
Cette plaquette se termine par quinze vers’? qui permettent de lire 
en arostiche FRANCOIS GIRAULT. Les sept derniers de ces vers se re- 
trouvent aussi vers la fin des Chronigues admirables. S. de Ricci en 
conclut que Francois Girault est l’auteur de La grande et merveilleuse 
vie, et le compilateur des Chroniques admirables. M. Abel Lefranc'® 
accepta tout de suite les opinions de S. de Ricci, et il n’hésita pas a 
dire que La grande et merveilleuse vie ‘a certainement paru avant les 
Chroniques admirables, puisqu’on n’y trouve qu’une sorte d’esquisse ou 
de canevas de ces derniéres.’ Les Chroniques admirables, précise-t-il, sont 
‘le développement du premier et court essai de Frangois Girault.’ Voila 
en effet, sous sa forme explicite, le raisonnement des bibliographes: une 
rédaction courte est une ébauche, une premiére version qui a été plus 
tard amplifiée. Il y a, pourtant, des faits qui sont difficiles 4 expliquer, si 
l’on s’en tient 4 cette hypothése. Les Grandes Chroniques ne différent pas 
seulement de La grande et merveilleuse vie par certains détails sur lesquels 
nous insisterons plus tard, mais elles sont plus développées que le second 
opuscule. Cela n’a pas |’air d’embarrasser S. de Ricci, car ce dernier af- 
firme que La grande et merveilleuse vie est ‘le plus ancien pastiche’!® des 
Grandes Chroniques. Ce n’était pas l’opinion de Ch. Brunet. Celui-ci ne 
connaissait pas l’exemplaire de La grande et merveilleuse vie qui, comme 
nous l’avons dit, n’a été retrouvé qu’en 1909: mais Brunet en avait donné 
une description exacte, sur la foi d’un catalogue, et il avait déclaré que 
‘ce n’était qu’une imitation trés abrégée’® de La vie admirable. Or ce 


16 Tbid., p. 97: 249 Les grandes et inestimables croniques. La liste que donne M. Porcher 
s’appuie sur la Bibliographie rabelaisienne de P. Plan, ‘dont elle suit |’ordre’ et sur I’article 
de Seymour de Ricci, Revue des études rabelaisiennes 5 (1907), 285-309.—Le N° 249 de 
M. Porcher correspond au N° 1 de P. Plan. 16 Op. cit., 7 (1909), 1-28. 

17 Le premier de ces vers est: Fait de par moy poure et simple homme. 

18 Rabelais, Zurres, 1, xlvi. 

19 Op. cit. (1909), p. 36; S. de Ricci dit que La grande et merveilleuse vie est ‘le plus ancien 
pastiche de Rabelais,’ mais il attribue les Grandes Chroniques a Rabelais, et c’est cet ouvrage 
dont il veut parler. 

20 J.-Ch. Brunet, Les grandes croniques (Lyon, 1852), p. 48: ‘imitation trés abrégée de 
l’ouvrage ci-dessus’; mais l’ouvrage étudié par Brunet avant La grande et merveilleuse vie, 
c’est La vie admirable. 
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dernier ouvrage était une réédition, faite en 1546, des Chroniques admira- 
bles; c’est dire que, pour Brunet, La grande et merveilleuse vie était, en 
derniére analyse, non pas ‘une sorte d’esquisse ou de canevas,’ mais une 
réduction des Chroniques admirables. Les bibliographes, qui s’en tiennent 
4 des textes, sont donc incapables d’arriver 4 des conclusions cohérentes. 
C’est que les rapports qui existent entre les Chroniques sont beaucoup 
plus complexes qu’on ne se |’imagine: on ne reconstitue pas aisément 
l’ordre dans lequel elles se sont succédé. Nous rencontrerons des difficul- 
tés du méme genre en ce qui concerne le Vroy Gargantua. M. Abel Le- 
franc”! admet que ce n’est qu’une ‘seconde rédaction augmentée des 
Grandes Chroniques’ ; il rappelle que P. Plan, pourtant, pensait que c’était 
une contrefacon d’une autre édition disparue. Et puis, comment ex- 
pliquer que ces diverses Chroniques aient été rédigées presque en méme 
temps? On sait que les Chroniques admirables ont paru avant 1534, et on 
suppose, avec, certes, peu de vraisemblance, qu’en l’espace de quelques 
mois un plagiaire a rassemblé une compilation faite de quelques pages de 
La grande et merveilleuse vie, de la presque totalité du Vroy Gargantua, de 
trois chapitres de Pantagruel, et que le tout fut augmenté du récit des 
aventures du géant Gallimassue.” C’est qu’on ne veut voir dans l’ensem- 
ble de toutes ces rédactions qu’une filiation de /extes, c’est qu’on ne 
s’occupe que de tradition écrite. On ne remarque pas suffisamment qu’il 
s’agit aussi de tradition orale, dont les Chroniques ne sont que ‘l’affleure- 
ment.” Or, comme I’a dit P. Sébillot,™ les récits populaires sont sujets 
a des métamorphoses multiples: ‘comme toutes les choses qui ne sont pas 
fixées par l’écriture, les contes subissent des transformations, tout au 
moins partielles; le défaut de mémoire du narrateur cause la disparition 
d’un épisode, parfois de plusieurs; certains, au contraire, introduisent 
dans le récit une partie empruntée 4 un autre conte. . .’. A la lumiére de 
ce que nous savons du folklore, nous comprendrons mieux les rapports 
qui existent entre les Grandes Chroniques et La grande et merveilleuse vie. 
La naissance de Gargantua ne se présente pas de la méme facon dans ces 
deux chroniques. Dans la seconde, la mére de Gargantua, qui n’est pas 
désignée par son nom, congoit son fils ‘sans compagnie dhomme,’ et 
aucune mention n’est faite de Grant-Gosier. En outre, Gargantua enfant 
est soumis a un régime alimentaire particulier: il ‘ne fut point allaicté de 
laict: mais donné 4 manger viande assez honneste: car pour le premier 


1 Op. cit., p. xliv. 

2 J.-Ch. Brunet, op. cit., p. 46, ‘ce Gallimassue qui probablement était déja |’objet 
d’une publication particuliére ... qui a dd exister.’—Cf. Bibliographie lyonnaise par le 
Président Baudrier . . . , dix. sér. (Lyon-Paris, 1913), p. 44: Le tres eloquent Pandarnassus, 
fils du vaillant Galimassue . . . Lyon, Olivier Arnoullet, s.d. 

3 P. Villey, op. cit., p. 177. % P. Sébillot, Le Folk-Lore (Paris, 1913), p. 20. 
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repas il mangea sis veaux seullement: et ne beut que deux pippes de laict.’ 
Les Grandes Chroniques font un récit différent: ‘Aulcuns acteurs veullent 
dire que Gargantua fut totallement nourry de chairs en son enfance. Je 
dis que non (ainsi que dit Morgain et plusieurs aultres) car sa mere povoit 
bien porter a chascune de ses mammelles cinquante pippes de laict.’* 
Que conclure de la comparaison que nous venons de faire entre ces deux 
chroniques? Qu’il s’agit de deux traditions différentes. En outre, la tra- 
dition représentée par La grande et merveilleuse vie semble plus ancienne 
que celle que nous ont conservée les Grandes Chroniques. En tout cas, il ne 
peut étre question de faire dériver une rédaction de |’autre. Quant aux 
Chroniques admirables, elles mélent les deux traditions que nous avons 
relevées, ce qui n’implique pas nécessairement que ces chroniques soient 
une compilation du texte des Grandes Chroniques et de celui de La grande 
et merveilleuse vie. Je voudrais aussi attirer |’attention sur un fait qu’on a, 
si je ne me trompe, laissé généralement de cété. On lit sur le titre ou a la 
derniére page de plusieurs chroniques* la mention ‘nouvellement im- 
primé.’ Je crois pouvoir affirmer que cela s’applique non pas 4 un ouvrage 
qui vient d’étre rédigé,—auquel cas”? on lit la mention ‘nouvellement 
composé,’—mais 4 une réédition ou 4 un remaniement d’un autre ouv- 
rage. Or, l’édition des Grandes Chroniques de 1532 porte justement cette 
mention ‘nouvellement imprimé.’ N’est-ce pas dire que les Grandes Chro- 
niques sont une nouvelle édition ou une refonte d’un autre ouvrage? Y 
a-t-il donc eu une rédaction de la légende gargantuine, antérieure aux 
Grandes Chroniques? On a prétendu que le compilateur des [Chroniques 
du grant roy], considérées comme la ‘troisiéme édition connue des Grandes 
Chroniques,’** ‘feint’ d’annoncer le Pantagruel de Rabelais, ‘comme de- 
vant paraitre quelque jour prochain, alors que la publication du Chin- 
onais avait devancé la sienne.’”® Lisons donc les [Chronicques du grant 


% Cf. S. de Ricci, op. cit. (1910), et J.-Ch. Brunet, p. 7, de son édition des Grandes 
Chroniques. 

6 Cf. Les euvres de Maistre Francois Rabelais, ed. Marty-Laveaux (Paris, 1881), rv, 
12-14: Les grandes et inestimables Croniques ... Imprime nouuellement. 1532;—Le grant 
roy de Gargantua ... Nouuellement Imprimees A Lyon.—Dans Régis, op. cit., 11, cxxv. 
‘Cy finissent les chronicques, du grant et puissant geant gargantua . . . Nouuellement Im- 
primees A Lyon. 1533.’ 

27 Cf. Bibliographie Lyonnaise, dix. série (Lyon-Paris, 1913), p. 68: Le Babilon aultrement 
la Confusion de Lesclaue Fortune. Nouuellement compose par luy. Ou sont contenues plusieurs 
lettres... Auecques aulcuns Rondeaulx ... Nouuellement Imprime a Lyon.—p. 69: S’en- 
suiuent les Menus propos .. . nouuellement composes par PierreGringoire .. . Auec plusieurs 
additions nouuelles . . . Nouuellement imprime.—Rappelons que le titre de Pantagruel, dans 
l’édition in —4° de Claude Nourry (s.d.), porte la mention: ‘Composez nouuellement.’ 

28 Cf. J. Plattard, L’invention ..., p. 12: ‘en 1533. .. il existait déja trois éditions des 
Chroniques . . . La troisiéme en date (P. P. Plan, Bibi. Rab. n° 3).’—C’est le N° 251 de 
M. Porcher. 29 CEuvres, éd. A. Lefranc, 1, xliv. 
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roy]. Que nous disent-elles? Que Gargantua ‘eut ung filz de Badebec son 
espouse lequel a faict autant de vaillances que Gargantua. Et le pourrez 
veioir par la vraye Chronicque laquelle est une petite partie imprimee. Ft 
quelque iour que messieurs de sainc Victor vouldront on prendra la coppie 
de la reste des faictz de Gargantua et de son filz Pantagruel.”*° Or, dans 
le ‘Prologue Capital’ des Chroniques admirables, se remarque la phrase 
suivante: ‘Pour le commencement de ceste vraye cronicque ... ' Ne 
semble-t-il pas, dés lors, que la ‘vraye chronique,’ ce n’est pas Pantagruel, 
comme on l’a supposé, mais ce sont les Chroniques admirables dont les 
[Chroniques du grant roy] sont une ‘petite partie.’ Mais, ce qui est vrai 
de ces derniéres Chroniques, l’est-il des Grandes Chroniques? Celles-ci 
seraient-elles aussi, 4 leur facon, un extrait des Chroniques admirables? 
Dés lors disparaitrait l’anomalie qui consiste 4 donner aux Grandes 
Chroniques un rang privilégié. Loin d’étre l’ancétre de toutes les autres 
chroniques gargantuines, les Grandes Chroniques sont donc seulement une 
des rédactions diverses de la légende; et il est possible—probable méme, 
—qu’elles ne sont pas la plus ancienne rédaction de cette légende. Loin 
d’avoir fourni un canevas 4 des plagiaires, elles constituent, peut-étre, 
au contraire, une réduction d’autres récits. Ce qui semble confirmer cette 
hypothése, c’est l’exemple de ce qui se passe aujourd’hui. On sait qu’a 
notre époque fiévreuse un certain nombre de livres et d’articles de revue 
sont plus lus sous la forme abrégée que leur ont donnée des revues 
spécialisées dans ce genre de résumés, que sous leur forme originale. II 
en pouvait étre de méme pour les chroniques gargantuines. Sous leur 
forme condensée, elles pouvaient connaitre auprés dugrand public plus 
de succés que les versions plus développées. Je dois faire part aussi de 
l’impression que m’a laissée la lecture de plusieurs chroniques.* I] m’a 


30 Marty-Laveaux, op. cit., 1v, 55.—Régis, op. cit., pp. cxxiii-cxxiv. 

31 La seconde chronique de Gargantua et de Pantagruel, 6d. P. Lacroix (Paris, 1872), p. 3. 

® P. Lacroix, op. cit., p. x, suppose que Rabelais est l’auteur des Chroniques admirables 
comme des Grandes Chroniques; mais que Pantagruel était encore sous presse quand 
parurent les [Chroniques du grant roy). I) est bien évident que la mention ‘vraye Chronicque’ 
pourrait s’appliquer 4 toutes les chroniques qui revendiquent toujours pour elles-mémes 
d’étre véridiques; mais on ne voit pas pourquoi cette mention conviendrait particuliérement 
a Pantagruel. En outre, les Chroniques admirables sont les seules, si je ne me trompe, qui 
se déclarent étre la ‘vraie.’ 

33 Si je compare aussi les passages communs des Chroniques admirables et de La grande 
et merveilleuse vie (S. de Ricci, op. cit. [1909]), je ne peux relever que des variantes qui ne 
sont guére significatives: dans le ‘Prologue capital’ des Chroniques, on lit: ‘iay bien voulu 
prendre la peine de translater ceste presente hystoire ... comme vous pourrez ouyr ci 
apres.’ Les Chroniques admirables sont peut-étre plus proches des récits populaires que 
La grande et merveilleuse vie qui remplace ouyr par voirres.—Dans Jes Chroniques admirables, 
un berger ‘fut moult esbahy’; il ‘fut esmerueille’ dans l’autre texte (p. 11). Gargantua, dans 
les Chroniques, avait pris un compagnon ‘en ladicte haulte Normendie entre deux mon- 
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semblé, en toute bonne foi, que les Grandes Chroniques sont faites d’ex- 
traits et de résumés, et que certains chapitres des Chroniques admirables 
par exemple, ont été omis par le libraire qui a mis en vente les Grandes 
Chroniques. En outre, tandis qu’il nous reste plusieurs exemplaires des 
Grandes Chroniques il semble que les Chroniques admirables n’aient pas 
joui de la méme vogue, et nous ne possédons que deux exemplaires de ces 
derniéres.™ Quand la Bibliothéque Bleue voulut conserver la légende popu- 
laire de Gargantua, c’est justement le texte des Grandes Chroniques quia 
été utilisé, remanié et méme encore privé de quelques chapitres. Pourtant, 
objectera-t-on, Rabelais a parlé des Grandes Chroniques, il n’a pas men- 
tionné les Chroniques admirables. Nous n’en disconvenons pas; mais nous 
pensons qu’on comprend mal le ‘Prologue’ de Pantagruel. Que dit Rabe- 
lais? Que les Grandes Chroniques ont été beaucoup lues, qu’il ‘en a esté 
plus vendu par les imprimeurs en deux moys qu’il ne sera acheté de Bibles 
en neuf ans,’ et que la chronique qu’il offre est un livre ‘de mesme billion.’ 
Ce qui ne signifie pas nécessairement que ce sont les Grandes Chroniques 
que Pantagruel continue. Rabelais n’a pas fait allusion 4 um libraire ou a 
un imprimeur, mais 4 des imprimeurs.* I] semble qu’il ait eu en vue non 
pas une édition, mais plusieurs, et méme, peut-étre, diverses rédactions 
des récits populaires. Il a seulement appelé |’attention sur le succés des 
Grandes Chroniques, et il a déclaré son intention d’utiliser la légende de 
Gargantua. II n’a pas indiqué qu’ils’inspirait d’une rédaction particuliére. 
Il a pu connaitre la légende soit par les récits eux-mémes qu’il avait 
entendu raconter, soit par des Chroniques diverses qu’il avait pu lire. 
Mais, abandonnant les hypothéses, retournons aux textes. Comparons 
les trois chapitres de Pantagruel et ceux des Chroniques admirables qui 
leur correspondent. 


II 


Nous avons relevé* les variantes qui nous paraissent les plus significa- 





taignes.’ L’autre texte change la Normandie, pays de plaines, en ‘auuergue sus une grande 
montaigne.’ L’imprimeur dont il est question dans les deux textes se trouve, d’aprés les 
Chroniques ‘deuant lhoste] dieu de paris.’ En outre, les rondeaux de La grande et merveilleuse 
vie sont moins incorrects que ceux des Chroniques. Il semblerait que les Chroniques ad- 
mirables fussent antérieures 4 La grande et merveilleuse vie. 

* On connait trois exemplaires du N° 249 de M. Porcher, et un seul exemplaire de chacune 
des chroniques suivantes dont le texte est trés voisin du N° 249; ce sont les numéros: 
250, 251, 252, 253 et 255.—J.-Ch. Brunet, op. cit., p. 46: ‘Il ne paraft pas que ces nouvelles 
Croniques admirables aient obtenu beaucoup de succés.’ I] existe, pourtant deux exemplaires 
connus des Chroniques admirables, cf. H. Brown, The tale of Gargantua and King Arthur 
(Cambridge, 1932), p. xxxiv.—Cf. J. Mégret, ‘Un troisitme exemplaire des Grandes et 
inestimables cronicques ... ,’ Bibliothéque d’Humanisme et Renaissance, vit (1945), 246. 

% P. Lacroix, Recherches bibliographiques (Paris, 1880), p. 13. 

%* Les mots mis entre deux parenthéses sont ceux des Chroniques admirables. Nous avons 
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tives; les voici: (1) Gargantua em son eage de quatre cens quatre vingtz et 
quarante et quaire ans engendra son filz Pantagruel (Gargantua engendra 
son filz Pantagruel).—(2) foynes, blereaux, et aultres (foynes et aultres). 
—(3) qui ont couru six heures (qui ont couru ou chassé sept heures).—(4) 
Toute la contree estait a l’ancre (manque dans les Chroniques admirables). 
—(5) prou affaire (beaucoup affaire).—(6) a vingtaines (a quarterons).—(7) 
la destribuoit (avoit la charge de la distribuer)-—{8) ou bien de celle des verolez 





4 

: écrit en italiques les mots qui différent dans les deux textes. Nous n’avons pu consuter 
: le Pantagruel de Lyon, chez Cl. Nourry, [{s.d.], in —4°, désigné par le sigle A dans |’édition 
critique de M. Abel Lefranc (m1, Ixxi); mais nous avons consulté |’édition G donnée par 
Fr. Juste, 4 Lyon, en 1533, celle qu’ont réimprimée P. Babeau, J. Boulenger et H. Patry 
(Paris, 1904). Heureusement, J.-Ch. Brunet a donné les ‘passages de |’édition in —4 de 
Claude Nourry qui ont été supprimés ou sensiblement modifiés, soit dans |’édition de 
Juste, 1534, in —24, soit dans d’autres’ (Recherches [Paris, 1852], p. 23).—Nous nous 
sommes servis de La seconde chronique de Gargantua et de Pantagruel, précédée d’une notice 
par Paul Lacroix (Paris, 1872). Nous avons aussi consulté The tale of Gargantua and King 
Arthur by Francois Girault ed. by H. Brown (Cambridge, 1932).—Outre les variantes que 
nous avons recueillies, nous voudrions en signaler d’autres qui ne nous paraissent pas 
particuliérement significatives ou qui n’ajoutent pas grand’ chose 4 nos remarques. On 
notera, par exemple des différences dans les nombres employés, dans la forme et |’ortho- 
graphe de quelques mots, dans |’usage de fres, de tous, de car, de et, de que pour quel, de la 
pour ceste. Les numéros 1’ et 1’’ indiquent qu’il s’agit de passages qui se trouvent aprés (1), 
et ainsi de suite: (1’) plus de xxxv1 moys (xxxvi1).—(1’’) plus eschauffee que fut (qu'elle). 
—(1’’’) connils (connins).—(4’) horrificque (treshorificque).—(7’) ef tant approcha (car).— 
(10’) veu de la terre sortir (veu sortir de la terre).—(10"') Et le paoure peuple se commenca 
a esiouir (dont. . . fort a esjouir).—(11’) par ce que (pource que).—(13’) vault autant a dire 
comme.—(13’’) en esprit prophetic (de prophetie).—(13'’’) ce que luy monstre (bien luy 
fut montre).—(13'’"’) issirent de son ventre soixante et huyt tregeniers (yssirent premier 
de son ventre soixante et sept).—(15’) ce sont Agueillons (ce sont tous aguillons).—(16’) 
Dung coste (Car d’ung).—(20’) Hohohoho (Hohoho).—(20’’) melancolie (merencolie).— 
(20’’’) allume Ja chandelle (ceste).—(21') pour mieulx festoyer les commeres (pour bien 
festoyer mes bonnes commeres).—(22") et tout soudain (car).—(22’’) que je contriste (que 
je me contriste).—(22’’’) cela me fasche, le temps est dangereux (cela me fasche, car le 
temps).—(24’) (en grant danger).—(24’’) (et de ce m’en croyez).—(26’) jour quel trespassa 
(jour gue trespassa).—(26’’) Et nestoit riens (Ce).—(26’’’) quattre mille six cens (sept).— 
(28’) ce neust este.—(30’) ef quant lon (puis quant on).—(30"’) il ne scauoit encore pas 
parler (encore pas bien parler).—(30’’’) quil nen failloit (qu’il ne /uy en failloit).—(34’) 
estoit fort et robuste, quil (si fort).—(34’") (Et par ainsi).—(35’) que lon ne se soucyoit 
(qu’ils ne se soucirent).—(35'") (de son berceau).—(36’) sept cens tonneaulx (cinq cens).— 
(37’) par autant (pour).—(38’) et commanda (dont lors).—(38’’) (chaines et ce par).— 
(38’”) ensemble aussi (et aussi ensemble).—(40’) et mist (puis).—(41') jamais ny retourner 
(y).—(42") Et luy feist faire (car il luy fist faire).—(43’) et y proffita (auquel lieu).—Nous 
pourrions, au sujet de ces variantes, relever les remarques de Brunet et de Plattard sur le 
style de Rabelais, sur le renvoi des infinitifs a la fin de la phrase (L’invention, p. 343), sur la 
suppression des pronoms ou de la conjonction ef. Qu’il nous suffise de dire que Plattard 
(ibid.) signale justement les redites inutiles dans la fin du chapitre rv de Pantagrue!, or 
lon vient de voir que Rabelais avait corrigé un grand nombre de ces redites dans ce méme 
texte des Chroniques admirables ov elles sont, en effet, trés abondantes. 
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quant on les faict suer, ce m’est tout ung (manque dans les Chr. adm.).— 
(9) force letanies et beaux preschans (force letanies).—(10) de son oeil de 
clemence (de son oeil de pitié et clemence).—(11) du fleuve Nil (du fleuve 
du Nil, lequel sort de paradis terrestre)—(12) nasquit Pantagruel (nasquit 
le dit Pantagruel).—(13) son pere (son pere Gargantua).—(14) charges 
d’anguillettes (tous chargez d’andouilles de Millan et de saulcisses).—(15) 
XXV charretees de porreaulx (vingt sept charrettes toutes chargez de 
pourceaulx).—(16) et s’il vit il aura de l’eage (et croyez de vray que s’il vit 
il aura de l’aage).—(17) la plus cecy et cela qui feust au monde (la plus 
joyeuse qui fust au monde).—(18) troys arpens et deux sexterees (troys 
arpens et demy).—(19) Ha pouure Pantagruel tu as perdu ta bonne mere, 
ta doulce nourrisse, ta dame tresaymee (manque dans les Chr. adm.).— 
(20) quant Pantagruel (quant son filz Pantagruel).—(21) taille ces soup pes 
enuoye ces pauures (manque dans les Chr. adm.).—(22) Et ce disant il 
ouyt la letanie et les mementos des prebstres qui portoyent sa femme en terre 
(Et en ce disant il ouyt les prebstres chantant QUANDO CELI: parquoy ap- 
perceut que c’estoit sa femme que on portoit en terre)—(23) Foy de gentil 
homme (Par Sainct Guenault qui fut evesque de Corbueil).—(24) es saiges 
femmes (es saiges femmes et matrones).(25) (pour berser son petit filz) 
manque dans Pantagruel.—(26) pour estre engraue en la maniere (lequel il 
voulut estre engrave sur la tombe de sa bonne femme Badebec, ainsi et en la 
maniere).—(27) Et comment (Et aussi comment).—(28) Saumour en 
Aniou, de Villedieu en normandie, de Bramont (Saumur en Anjou et de 
Bramont).—(29) osterent ladicte vache audict Pantagruel (osterent la- 
dicte vache hors des mains dudict Pantagruel).—(30) comme il le tenoit et le 
mangeoit (lequel il mengea).—(31) le grand navire francoys qui est au port 
de Grace en Normandie. Mais (Ja grant navire francoyse qui est au port de 
Grace en Normandie, de laquelle son pere Gargantua avoit prins le mastz 
pour toucher sa jument quant il fut en Champaigne; mais).—(32) comme 
Sanson dentre les Philistins (comme fist Sanson d’entre les mains des 
Philistins).—(33) pour auoir mange (pour ce qu’il avoit mengé).—(34) 
ou il est escript (ou il em escript)—(35) Pantagruel (/edit Pantagruel) 
—(36) poste (poustre).—(37) et hardiment qu’il espouenta (et croyez 
hardyment qu'il espoventa).—(38) son pere (Gargantua son pere).— 
(39) de Gargantua (dudict Gargantua).—(40) Et lors quil fust deschaine 
(Parquoy fut deschaine, et lorsqu’il fut deschainé).—(41) frappa au 
millieu par despit (frappa au meillieu).—(42) Ainsi croissoit Panta- 
gruel (Puis, ce faict, fut fort bein traicté ledit Pantagruel; parquoy crois- 
soyt).—(43) Oysillons (petits oysillons).—(44) vint a Poictiers (l’envoya 
a Poictiers).—(45) Auquel lieu voyant (Quoy voyant ledit Gargantua). 
—Aprés voir procédé comme nous venons de le faire, P. Lacroix avait 
conclu que le texte primitif devait étre celui des Chroniques admirables, 
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puisque Rabelais ‘a fait depuis, dans son Pantagruel, quelques addi- 
tions de mots et de phrases, que le prétendu plagiaire n’a pas pris.’ 
En fait, le relevé minutieux et détaillé des variantes présente un prob- 
léme un peu plus complexe que ne le déclare P. Lacroix. Que nous 
révéle la collation des textes? Pantagruel donne certains détails qui sont 
absents des Chroniques: l’Age (1) de Gargantua 4 la naissance de Panta- 
gruel, par exemple. Pourquoi le compilateur des Chroniques admirables 
aurait-il supprimé ce renseignement? N’est-il pas probable, au contraire, 
que c’est Rabelais qui a fait une interpolation pour nous faire mieux 
connaitre Gargantua, dont il parle relativement peu dans Pantagruel? Ne 
pouvons-nous pas non plus nous représenter Rabelais ajoutant un nom 
(2) & ceux des bétes qui mouraient de soif? N’est-ce pas pour donner plus 
de couleur 4 la description? Des considérations analogues de pittoresque 
ou d’harmonie nous expliqueront les phrases (4) et (8) qui manquent aux 
Chroniques. La premiére rend plus vivement |’aspect d’immobilité et de 
désolation que présente la terre 4 l’époque de sécheresse, au cours de 
laquelle est né Pantagruel? Quant 4 la seconde, elle rappelle les malades 
qui sont mentionnés par Rabelais dans le ‘Prologue de |’Auteur’ de 
Pantagruel. Nous ferions des remarques semblables au sujet de (9), (17), 
(19), (21), (28), (41).—Il existe, en outre, dans les Chroniques admirables, 
des mots et des phrases qui ne se retrouvent pas dans Pantagruel. Si, 
pourtant, nous examinons les suppressions que Rabelais semble avoir 
faites, nous pourrons penser que, loin de se priver de notations précieuses, 
ila, bien plutét, éliminé des détails inutiles au récit. N’était-il pas superflu 
de dire que les lévriers avaient couru ou chassé (3)? Etait-il nécessaire 
d’ajouter la pitié 4 la clémence de Dieu (10) pour expliquer la fin de la 
sécheresse, et la ‘sueur’ de la terre? Les Chroniques admirables joignent 
les matrones (24) aux sages-femmes; n’est-ce pas détourner plus qu’il ne 
faut l’attention qui doit, dans ce chapitre, rester concentrée sur le person- 
nage et sur les actions de Gargantua? La variante (29) de Pantagruel est 
meilleure que l’expression des Chroniques admirables. La suppression (25) 
qu’a faite Rabelais s’explique par le désir qu’il avait d’éviter une répéti- 
tion. Gargantua venait de dire aux sages-femmes: ‘allez vous en a l’enter- 
rement d’elle, et cependant je berceray icy mon fils.’ Les Chroniques ad- 
mirables ajoutent que Gargantua ‘demoura 4 |’hostel pour berser son petit 
jiulz.’ Rabelais élimine cette répétition. Nous croyons aussi que les vari- 
antes (32), (40), et (43), qui sont plus concises chez Rabelais, améliorent 
le texte. La phrase (11) est, de méme, plus satisfaisante dans Pantagruel. 
Les Chroniques admirables rapportaient un passage de Sénéque oi celui-ci 
parlait ‘de l’origine et source du fleuve du Nil.’ Dans le Pantagruel de 
1533, Rabelais écrivit, ‘source du fleuve Nil,’ puis, dans les éditions pos- 
térieures, ‘source du Nil.’ En outre, le renseignement supplémentaire 
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donné par les Chroniques admirables montre bien qu’elles s’adressaient 4 
un public différent de celui pour lequel était fait Pantagruel. C’est aussi 
pour la méme raison que la plaisanterie (16) est plus accentuée dans les 
Chroniques admirables. La variante*’ (22), qui se lit chez Rabelais, est 
plus courte et moins familiére. Et si, dans les Chroniques admirables, \a 
phrase correspondante est moins abstraite, elle est, par 1a, plus pittores- 
cue; on sent qu’elle traduit une observation plus directe, plus spontanée, 
moins éloignée de |’expérience sensible, et plus conforme au génie popu- 
laire. Le juron (23) que rapporte Rabelais est celui dont se servait habi- 
tuellement Francois I*. Le juron des Chroniques admirables a un caractére 
plus familier.—La phrase (31) qui manque dans Pantagruel fait allusion 
a un détail déja donné par le chapitre 8 des Chroniques admirables. Rabe- 
lais ne pouvait pas garder cette référence aux aventures de Grandgosier et 
de Gallemelle dont il n’avait pas parlé dans Pantagruel.—Signalons aussi 
que Rabelais a remplacé ‘la grant navire’ par ‘le grand navire’ dans 
Védition (1553) de Pantagruel, puis par ‘la grand nauf’ dans les éditions 
ultérieures. Relevons la lourdeur et la monotonie avec lesquelles sont 
désignés les héros des Chroniques admirables. Avec une précision excessive 
et déplacée, il ne s’agit, dans les Chroniques que du ‘dit Pantagruel’ (12), 
(35), du ‘dit Gargantua’ (39), de ‘son pére Gargantua’ (13), de ‘Gargan- 
tua son pére’ (38) et de ‘son fils Pantagruel’ (20). Dans tous ces cas, le 
texte des Chroniques a été corrigé. Ce qui est remarquable c’est que les 
changements que nous venons d’étudier paraissent avoir constamment 
en vue |’amélioration d’un texte moins parfait, et qu’ils sont uniformé- 
ment préférables. Ce ne peut étre |’effet du hasard, mais bien plutét la 
marque d’un effort conscient et concerté. Si le compilateur des Chroniques 
admirables avait plagié Rabelais, si le texte de Pantagruel était antérieur 
a celui des Chroniques, est-ce que Francois Girault n’aurait pas simple- 
ment copié le texte primitif, sans y faire additions, modifications ou sup- 
pressions qui sont constamment malheureuses? On ne le voit pas se 
privant sans raison de tout ce qu’avait imaginé Rabelais. On ne concoit 
pas que le faussaire eft voulu alourdir a plaisir la prose harmonieuse de 
Pantagruel. On se figure bien plutdt le travail de style auquel s’est astreint 
Rabelais; les corrections qu’il a faites sont bien dans sa maniére et elles 
correspondent 4 celles qu’il a fait subir 4 ses ouvrages d’édition en édition. 
Nous pensons ainsi pouvoir affirmer que le texte de Pantagruel est pos- 
térieur 4 celui des Chroniques admirables. P. Lacroix avait donc raison 
d’annoncer qu’on ‘trouve en germe dans ces Chroniques admirables un 
certain nombre d’idées[. ..] qui ont plus tard fourni matiére a des chapi- 
tres entiers que Rabelais a fait entrer dans le Gargantua définitif et dans le 


37P. Lacroix, Recherches (1880), p. 35, trouve que le texte des Chroniques admirables 
offre ici un passage ‘plus précis et mieux nuancé.’ 
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Pantagruel.’** Parmi ces idées reprises par Rabelais, se trouve l’épisode 
des amours de Gargantua pour une dame ‘fort belle et bien richement 
acoustrée, en laquelle il ficha si bien son amour que, quant il dormoyt, 
tousjours luy estoyt advis qu’elle estoit couchée auprés de luy.’ Les 
Chroniques admirables comme La grande et merveilleuse vie donnent les 
deux rondeaux que s’échangent entre eux Gargantua et sa belle. Cex deux 
poémes*® appartiennent, par leur technique,“ 4 une époque antérieure 4 
1530. Il est impossible, évidemment, d’arriver 4 des conclusions précises 
et absolues en une telle matiére; mais je crois pouvoir dire“ que, dés 1525 
environ, et sauf exception, le rondeau qu’on continue surtout de cultiver 
appartient au type que compose Clément Marot aprés la mort de son 
pére, c’est le rondeau cinquain, décasyllabique, et avec rentrement.*? Les 
rondeaux des Chroniques admirables,—qu’ils soient rapportés, ou qu’ils 
aient été composés par Frangois Girault,—remontent 4 une période an- 
térieure 4 Pantagruel. Au contraire, le rondeau* que Panurge offre 4 une 
‘haulte dame de Paris’ correspond au schéma qui a été observé au xvi* 
siécle, aprés que les formes plus anciennes eurent été abondonnées. N’est- 
ce pas la un indice de l’antériorité des Chroniques admirables? I faut se 
hater, pourtant, d’ajouter que, deux ans aprés la publication de Panta- 
gruel, Rabelais fit entrer dans Gargantua un rondeau du méme type“ que 


38 Recherches, pp. 31-32. 

3® Ce sont deux rondeaux quatrains (avec rentrement) du type abba, abR, abbaR. Le 
premier Dame d’honneur, n’oubliez pas est en vers de huit syllabes; le second Roy tresre- 
doubté, vaillant et saige en vers de dix syllabes; mais, dans les Chroniques admirables, ce 
second rondeau contient un certain nombre de vers faux. La variante de La grande et 
merveilleuse vie est préférable: Roy redoubte noble vailant et saige; pourtant les vers de La 
grande et merveilleuse vie ne sont pas, non plus, tous corrects.—Signalons aussi, dans le 
rondeau de Gargantua, la mention du ‘puissant Gargan.’ H. Gaidoz a relevé la forme 
Gurgant dans une chronique en langue galloise (op. cit., p. 179) et explique (p. 185) ‘le 
théme Gargant . . . comme signifiant “le dévorant.””’ De méme que, de nos jours, Meillet 
expliquait /una comme signifiant ‘la brillante,’ H. Gaidoz (p. 186) pense que Gargantuas 
est ‘une épithéte ajoutée au nom d’un dieu, épithéte qui, séparée de son substantif, est de- 
venue une divinité par elle-méme.’ 

40 Je ne sais pourquoi Mlle E. Droz (‘Rabelais versificateur,’ Humanisme et Renaissance, 
3 [1936], 203-206) déclare que le type de ces rondeaux quatrains a rentrement ‘fut trés en 
faveur jusque vers 1460.’ La date qu’il faudrait donner ici, ce n’est pas 1460, mais 1520-30. 
(Cf. Marcel Francon, Notes sur l’esthétique de la femme (Cambridge, 1939], p. 151). 

“ Cf. Marcel Francon, ‘Les refrains des rondeaux de Charles d’Orléans,’ Modern Philol- 
ogy, XXxrx (1942), 259-263. 

“ Cf. Marcel Francon, Poémes de transition (Paris-Cambridge, 1938). 

* C’est un rondeau cinquain, en vers décasyllabiques, et avec rentrement: aabba, aabR, 
aabbaR. La encore, Mlle Droz (0. cit., p. 206) déclare que ce dernier type de rondeau est 
‘tout a fait conforme au gott de 1480-90.’ Mais, la encore, 1a date qu’il faut donner, ce serait 
plutét 1490-1550. 

“C’est aussi un rondeau quatrain octosyllabique et avec refraim que Rabelais a 
cité dans le Tiers-Livre, mais ce dernier rondeau est de G. Cretin (+1525). Et la chanson a 
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ceux des Chroniques admirables. Mais n’est-ce pas, de la part de Rabelais, 
un effort vers l’archaisme,* conforme 4 ses tendances? N’avons-nous pas, 
en tout cas, rassemblé suffisamment d’observations pour pouvoir conclure 
avec quelque certitude? 
III 

L’histoire de la critique rabelaisienne** nous a permis de comprendre 
attitude des commentateurs modernes en ce qui concerne la genése de 
Pantagruel. Ce sont les opinions de J.-Ch. Brunet qui régnent encore 
aujourd’hui, avec les modifications de détail qui se sont imposées 4 mesure 
qu’on a découvert et qu’on a pu étudier des textes plus nombreux. Con- 
fondant, d’abord, avec Gargantua les Grandes Chroniques, Brunet attribua 
naturellement celles-ci 4 Rabelais; puis, ayant comparé les deux ouvrages 
et les ayant distingués |’un de |’autre, le bibliographe qu’était Brunet 
continua, pourtant, de voir dans les Grandes Chroniques la premiére 
ébauche de Pantagruel et de Gargantua. On pensait ainsi que les Grandes 
Chroniques étaient a l’origine non seulement du roman rabelaisien, mais 
des autres Chroniques. Peu 4 peu, pourtant, on se refusa 4 attribuer les 
Grandes Chroniques 4 Rabelais; mais il a été difficile de se défaire des 
hypothéses d’aprés lesquelles les diverses Chroniques dérivaient plus ou 
moins directement des Grandes Chroniques. C’est que les critiques étaient 
habitués a étudier des traditions littéraires écrites, plus que des traditions 
orales. Les Chroniques admirables ne pouvaient donc étre, prétendait-on, 
qu’une amplification des Grandes Chroniques et un plagiat de Pantagruel. 
Comme les Chroniques admirables ne sont pas datées, rien ne semblait 
s’opposer & la supposition que des Chroniques courtes devaient étre plus 
anciennes que des rédactions plus développées: les compilateurs successifs 
s’étaient contentés de broder sur un canevas ancien. Mais il nous a paru 
possible d’expliquer le succés des Grandes Chroniques justement parce 
qu’elles avaient des dimensions réduites. Les libraires du XVI® siécle ont 
pu se faire un raisonnement semblable 4 celui d’éditeurs modernes qui 
répandent plus facilement dans le public des abstracts, des résumés ou des 
extraits que le texte original des ouvrages complets. Ce qui distingue un 





laquelle Rabelais fait allusion dans le chapitre I de Pantagruel correspond @ un rondeau 
quatrain octosyllabique (Cf. M. Schwob, ‘Notes pour le commentaire,’ Revue des études 
rabelaisiennes, 2 [1904], 135-142). 

4 Cf. Plattard (op. cit., p. 343): Rabelais ‘a donc délibérément donné a son style une 
couleur archaique.’ 

46. Sainéan (L’influence et la réputation de Rabelais [Paris, 1930]) n’a pas suffisamment 
dégagé les travaux qui ont donné 4 la critique rabelaisienne une orientation nouvelle. 
Ce sont, croyons-nous, les préoccupations folkloristes et comparatistes de Johanneau, de 
Philaréte Chasles, de Jacques Grimm, de Henri Gaidoz et de P.Sébillot qui ont permis de 
renouveler le commentaire de l’oeuvre rabelaisienne. Les simples bibliographes ne pouvaient 
pas facilement accepter l’idée que le point de départ des romans rabelaisiens se trouvait 
dans les récits populaires; c’est pourquoi on se refusait 4 voir dans les Grandes Chroniques 
un ‘ancient conte populaire’ (cf. Gurres, éd. A. Lefranc, 1, xxxix, n. 1). 
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récit populaire, c’est la psychologie simplifiée des personnages réduits a 
des types, et l’allure rapide de la narration. On comprend dés lors pour- 
quoi des contes populaires débarrassés d’éléments oiseux ont eu plus de 
succés que sous leur forme originale. Nous avons été ainsi amenés a sup- 
poser que les Chroniques admirables ont pu étre antérieures aux Grandes 
Chroniques. La collation de trois chapitres de Pantagruel quise retrouvent 
dans les Chroniques admirables prouve assez conclusivement que Panta- 
gruel est postérieur 4 ces Chroniques. Et nous sommes heureux de nous 
rencontrer ainsi avec H. Gaidoz, qui, il y a prés de cent ans était arrivé a 
des résultats semblables aux nétres: ‘On n’a pas assez remarqué,’ 
disait-il,*7 ‘que le premier livre publié par Rabelais est le Pantagruel.’ 
Rabelais, ‘excité par la vogue que rencontraient ces histoires de géants, 
voulut donner une de ces légendes pour cadre aux brillantes fantaisies de 
son imagination railleuse. I] ne choisit pas Gargantua, parce que la 
légende de Gargantua courait déja la campagne et qu’un nouveau récit 
de la vie de ce géant se perdrait, malgré son mérite, dans la foule des 
compilations gargantuines. II prit pour héros un fils de Gargantua, Panta- 
gruel, dont la légende ne disait presque rien.’ Aprés le succés de Panta- 
gruel, Rabelais put ‘reprendre le théme vulgaire et . . . le frapper de son 
empreinte’; il écrivit alors Gargantua. C’est bien ainsi que nous nous 
représentons la genése du roman rabelaisien. Quant 4 Pantagruel, Rabe- 
lais s’est, non seulement, pour le début et la fin, inspiré des récits popu- 
laires recueillis dans diverses Chroniques ou transmis oralement, mais il 
a emprunté trois chapitres des Chroniques admirables auxquels il a fait 
subir une telle transformation que de bons juges** voient en eux ce que 
Rabelais, dans sa ‘premiére maniére,’ a écrit de meilleur. Mais, des trois 
parties dont se compose Pantagruel c’est la seconde qui est la plus re- 
marquable par la hardiesse des idées et par la diction.*® C’est 14, manifeste- 
ment, que Rabelais a fait porter le meilleur de son effort; c’est 14 surtout 
que se révéle son originalité. On supposait que Rabelais avait inventé&° 


{7 Op. cit., pp. 181-182. 

 P. Stapfer, op. cit.,p. 482.—Les anthologies, rappelons-le, citent volontiers les chapitres 
II, 111 et 1v de Pantagruel comme modéles de style narratif.—Brunet, Recherches, pp. 46-47, 
a remarqué que Rabelais s’est éloigné a dessein de la simplicité naturelle de ses premiers 
écrits. Le chapitre vim, en particulier, correspond a la ‘seconde maniére’ de Rabelais. On 
s’est plu a louer le style cicéronien, éloquent et nombreux dans lequel est écrite la lettre 
de Gargantua a Pantagurel. Mais, déja, Rabelais avait fait un ‘retour en arriére’, il recher- 
chait un style a la fois archaique et érudit, éloigné de la clarté et de la simplicité. Le cas de 
Rabelais est pareil, en cela, A celui de Ronsard. On sait que La Bruyére disait de ce dernier 
que Marot semblait avoir écrit depuis lui. Marot, en effet, est plus ‘classique.’ 

* P. Villey, op. cit., p. 186 fait des réserves sur les chapitres ‘savants’ de Pantagruel. La 
lettre de Gargantua, remarque-t-il, est écrite dans un ‘style vigoureux et puissant par en- 
droits, et par endroits aussi terriblement ampoulé.’ 

* Rabelais, Oewores, éd. de la Pléiade, p. 12: ‘pourquoi de ce petit diable de mer, Rabelais 
fit-il un géant?. .. C’est . .. pour plaire au public... .’ 
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le personnage qu’est le géant Pantagruel, qu’il avait fait de Gargantua 
un roi; on voyait®' dans Pantagruel des allusions constantes 4 la vie de 
auteur. Si, pourtant, on accepte nos conclusions, la part d’invention qui 
appartient 4 Rabelais apparaitra différente de celle qu’on lui accorde 
communément. Ce n’est pas que I’originalité ni le génie du Chinonais en 
soient en rien diminués; mais qu’il faut les comprendre autrement qu’on 
ne |’a fait avant nous. A vrai dire, ce n’est pas tant une solution nouvelle 
que nous présentons; c’est plutét un travail de synthése que nous avons 
voulu faire. Ce travail renferme en lui-méme l’effort antérieur des cri- 
tiques qui, depuis plus d’un siécle, ont commenté |’oeuvre rabelaisienne. 
C’est aussi en tenant compte des conditions générales® du XVIF siécle 
dans sa premiére moitié que nous avons élaboré nos hypothéses. Plus 
vraisemblables, plus simples, moins nombreuses, elles nous permettent 
d’expliquer mieux qu’on ne I’a fait jusqu’ici‘la succession des faits et le 
rapport dans lequel ils sont entre eux.’* 
MARCEL FRANCON 
Harvard University 


Au chapitre xx1 du Tiers Livre, Rabelais a inséré, avec quelques vari- 
antes, un rondeau qui se trouve parmi les poésies de G. Cretin. Ce ron- 


51 On est allé jusqu’a dfre que Rabelais n’avait pas connu sa mére, puisque Badebec était 
morte en donnant naissance 4 Pantagruel (Lote, op. cit., pp. 146-147). Qu’on voie bien 1a 
que le romantisme, c’est le moyen Age et la Renaissance des modernes! On veut, @ toute 
force, que les auteurs du xvr® siécle se soient racontés eux-mémes, qu’ils nous aient fait 
constamment des confessions. C’est ainsi que se sont bAtis les ‘romans’ de Marot et de 
Ronsard. 

52 Tl a, pendant longtemps, été difficile de se figurer comment des oeuvres savantes gar- 
dent l’empreinte de la littérature traditionniste. Que, dans le méme ouvrage, on trouve des 
préoccupations d’érudit et d’humaniste 4 cété de souvenirs de légendes populaires, voila 
ce qu’on ne voulait pas admettre. On sait mieux, maintenant, quelle a été l’influence de la 
poésie populaire sur les oeuvres de Clément Marot comme de Marguerite d’Angouléme et 
méme sur celles de Ronsard. Cette double origine érudite et populaire des productions lit- 
téraires de la Renaissance s’explique par |’état des conditions sociales 4 cette Epoque. Les 
groupes humains n’étaient pas encore séparés aussi nettement qu’ils le sont devenus depuis. 
L’humanisme et la réforme, a leurs débuts, ont un caractére démocratique qui, plus tard, 
s’affaiblit et disparatt. Au commencement du xvr° siécle, la bourgeoisie est encore trés prés 
des masses populaires dont elle sort et dont elle se distinguera de plus en plus. Elle ne 
prendra un caractére oligarchique et plutocratique que dans la seconde partie du siécle, au 
moment de la domination catholico-espagnole. La littérature tendra alors a s’abstraire et a 
se parfaire et deviendra de plus en plus étrangére au peuple. Au xvii® siécle, on s’étonnera 
du contraste que présente l’oeuvre de Rabelais; on ne pourra comprendre comment des 
éléments aussi contraires que la vulgarité de la farce populaire et le raffinement de la cul- 
ture humaniste ont pu se joindre. C’est qu’a l’&poque classique le goit devient un peu 
étroit, c’est que, les groupes sociaux ayant commencé de se dissocier, la littérature des sim- 
ples et celle des classes cultivées n’auront plus guére de point de contact (cf. ‘Poésie popu- 
laire et poésie littéraire,’ Modern Philology, xxxvui [1939], 7-11).—Sur l’importance de la 
tradition orale, au xvi siécle, cf. P. Jourda, Marguerite d’Angouléme (Paris, 1930), p. 749. 

8 Lote, op. cit., p. 72. 
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deau quatrain, octosyllabique, se présente différemment dans les diverses 
éditions des oeuvres de Rabelais. Dans |’édition publiée sous la direction 
de M. Abel Lefranc,' on lit, aprés le sixiéme et le dixiéme vers: Prenez la, 
ne. L’édition de J. Plattard? donne le refrain reconstitué: Prenez la. ne 
[la prenez pas). Quant 4 M. J. Boulenger,? il croit plus sage de ne pas in- 
tervenir, et | se contente d’imprimer: Prenezla, ne. . .. Miss K. Chesney, 
dans son édition des Oeuvres poétiques de G. Cretin (Paris, 1932), pp. 291- 
292, donne le ‘rentrement’: Prenez la. Elle a aussi dit que, pour les ron- 
deaux de Cretin, ‘le refrain [est] toujours réduit au “rentrement”’ ’ (p. 
lviii). Il semble, pourtant, d’aprés le sens, que le rondeau en question ne 
comporte pas de rentrement, mais qu’il doive contenir un refrain d’un 
vers aprés la deuxiéme et la troisitme strophes: le rondeau est fait de 
phrases antithétiques et ne peut se terminer sur une affirmation. Et c’est 
ce qu’ont dai penser plusieurs éditeurs de l’oeuvre de Rabelais. Mais qu’ il 
y ait tant de diversité entre eux tient 4 une incompréhension générale de 
la théorie du rondeau. La plupart des éditeurs ne se rendent pas compte 
de ce qui constitue la forme de ce poéme; souvent, ils ne distinguent pas 
les unes des autres les trois strophes d’un rondeau et ils en impriment mal 
le refrain ou le rentrement.* Mais le cas qui nous occupe appelle une autre 
remarque, L’emploi d’un refrain d’un vers au lieu du renirement parait 
indiquer que le rondeau a été composé 4 une date plus reculée que celle 
qu’on pourrait lui attribuer autrement. Ajoutons que Cretin publia peu 
de rondeaux et que celui qui a retenu notre attention est le seul rondeau 
quatrain qui se trouve parmi ses ceuvres, le seul aussi qui ait un refrain. 
Est-il absolument certain que cette piéce soit de Cretin? Elle se présente, 
avons-nous vu, avec des variantes.' Ne serait-ce pas la un indice d’une 
influence de la tradition orale?® 
MARCEL FRANGON 
Harvard University. 


1 Euores (Paris, 1931), v, 165.—C’est aussi ce qui se lit dans l’édition Ch. Marty-Laveaux 
(Paris, 1870), 11, 107-108.—Quant a la traduction de G. Regis (Leipzig, 1832), 1, 425, elle 
se rapproche de ces lecons: Nimm sie, nein. 

2 Le Tiers Livre (Paris, 1929), pp. 101-102.—C’est aussi ce refrain qui se trouve dans 
l’édition du Biblilophile Jacob (Paris, 1885), 11, 206 et dans le Readings selected by W. F. 
Smith (Cambridge, 1920), p. 89.—La traduction Urquahrt & Le Motteux, dans |’édition 
Ch. Whibley (London, 1900), 11, 115, est: Take, or not take her. 

* Edition de la NRF (Paris, 1934), p. 426.— C’est aussi la lecon de l’édition H. Clouzot 
(Paris, s.d.), 11, 57 et de l’édition Moland (Paris, 1880), pp. 261-262. 

* Cf. ‘Les refrains des rondeaux de Charles d’Orléans,’ Modern Philology, xxx1x (1942) 
259-263. 

5 Les vers 8 et 9 sont inversés.—Si l’on pouvait montrer que le rondeau était de Jean 
Lemaire de Belges, la thése de M. Abel Lefranc sur l’identification de Raminagrobis serait 
un peu plus solide. 

* J’ai pu consulter un micro-film de I’édition ‘originale’ de Pantagruel. Mes conclusions 
n’en sont pas modifiées; mais quelquea variantes doivent étre changées; voici les princi- 
pales: fleuve du Nile;—la grand navire francsyse. 











Vv 


SPOKEN LETTERS IN THE COMEDIAS 
OF ALARCON, TIRSO, AND LOPE 


LARCONIAN criticism has been given direction largely by Pérez de 
Montalban’s remark about the dramatist’s extrafieza ;' consequently, 
much attention has been addressed to the spirit of his work—his phi- 
losophy, his moral concepts, his characterizations, his mexicanismo—but 
relatively little to the structure of his comedias. Thus the mechanical 
elements of Alarcén’s plays have been largely neglected, this neglect ap- 
parently arising from the belief that in the matter of structure Alarcén 
relied heavily upon his masters Tirso and Lope. I have made some pre- 
liminary studies of the structure of the Alarconian comedia, and my ex- 
amination of this subject reveals that in at least one respect Alarcén was 
demonstrably independent of these masters. The letter which is read 
aloud on the stage clearly illustrates how the poet departed from the 
practices of his contemporaries; in point of fact, the letter proves signifi- 
cant since a comparative study of Alarcén, Tirso, and Lope shows special 
patterns to be distinctive of each of these poets. 

As recently as 1939, Professor Julio Jiménez Rueda, in his very useful 
work on Alarcén,? alludes to the structure of the Alarconian comedia and, 
by implication, to the structure of the comedia of the great contemporaries 
of the Mexican poet, expressing agreement with the general belief men- 
tioned above. In this passage, he makes a specific assertion concerning 
the letter which is read aloud: 


En su estructura el teatro de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén difiere en muy poco del teatro 
de los grandes dramaturgos sus contempordneos; la misma disposici6én en tres 
actos o jornadas; las frecuentes mutaciones que llevan a los personajes a lugares 
diversos en tiempos diferentes también; el verso utilizado como medio de ex- 
presién, segin las reglas de Lope en su Arte muevo de hacer comedias; romances 
para lo narrativo, endecasilabos para lo solemne, redondillas para lo popular. 
Los recados 0 cartas que se leen en la escena siempre en prosa y el movimiento 
de los personajes que sigue el ritmo de contradanza que descubrié George 
Meredith en el teatro espafiol. [sic}* 


This means, in effect, that Alarcén wrote in prose all his letters which are 
read aloud on the stage, and that Lope and Tirso, his masters, employed 


1 J. Pérez de Montalban, Para todos. Memoria de los que escriben comedias en Castilla sola- 
mente (Madrid, 1632). 

? Julio Jiménez Rueda, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y su tiempo (México, 1939), 

8 [bid., p. 159, 
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this same practice.‘ Unlike Professor Jiménez Rueda, I find, first, that 
not all of the letters read aloud in the comedias of Lope, Tirso, and Alar- 
cén are in prose; and secondly, that Alarcén differs from Lope and Tirso, 
and that Lope and Tirso differ from each other, in the use of these letters. 

The purpose of this study is to compare the form’ of the letter in the 
comedias of Lope, Tirso, and Alarcén. To establish the manner in which 
Alarcén differs from Lope and Tirso, my inquiry is extended to several 
subsidiary or related topics, as follows: (1) the distribution of letters, 
(2) the distribution of verse forms in letters. (3) the distribution of verse 
forms which precede and follow letters, (4) the percentage of letters read 
completely, (5) the percentage of letters with interruptions, (6) the pres- 
ence of broken strophes or verses, (7) letters used to begin or end a scene, 
(8) cryptic letters with two or more meanings, and (9) the choice of prose 
or verse by different classes of characters. 

The three tables which accompany this article enable the reader to 
compare the varied practices of the three dramatists in the choice of the 
epistolary form.® Since it is the purpose of the writer to find out to what 
extent Lope determined the form of Alarcén’s letters, it seems advisable 
to study Lope’s plays which were presented during Alarcén’s first period, 
for during this period the Mexican showed some vacillation. Following 
the dates set by Dr. Castro Leal,’ then, I have placed immediately be- 
side the Alarcén column the practices of Lope from 1601 through 1612. 
Additionally, studies covering the periods 1593 through 1597 and 1601 
through 1604, when redondillas were heavy, and 1598 and 1599, when 
quintillas were heavy, appear in the tables.* These columns were added to 
show the relationship between predominant verse forms in certain 
comedias and the use of the same forms for letters in these same comedias. 


* Professor Jiménez Rueda identifies two of the “grandes dramaturgos sus contemporé- 
neos” elsewhere in this same work as Lope and Tirso: 

“Lope y Alarcén representan los dos polos opuestos en la trayectoria de la literatura 
dramftica Europea. ... Por ahora pensaba seguir el camino que habfa trazado el madri- 
lefio. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén lo siguié, fué en un principio discfpulo aprovechado del maes- 
tro.” (p. 135). 

“En estas reuniones don Juan Ruiz de Alarcén conocié y trat6, seguramente, al monje 
mercedario. Ciertas afinidades unfan los espfritus del mexicano y del madrileio. Algunas 
de las comedias del primero est4n cortadas ms por el patrén de Tirso, que por el de Lope” 
(p. 269). 

5 T have left the function of the letter for later consideration. 

* These tables appear below in the text. 

? Antonio Castro Leal, Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, su vida y su obra (México, 1943), p. 73. 

§ These periods are taken from: S. Griswold Morley and Courtney Bruerton, The Chro- 
nology of Lope de Vega’s Comedias (New York: The Modern Language Association, 1940), 
pp. 49-65. 
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Similar information concerning other verse forms is found in the text of 
this paper. 

This investigation concerns only those plays by Alarcén which were 
published in his collected works;* all the plays of Tirso which appeared in 
the five Partes'® (except the Parte II, where only two plays of unques- 
tioned authenticity were chosen)" and the three plays in his Cigarrales de 
Toledo,” (a total of 52); and all the plays of Lope whose titles appear in 
Morley and Bruerton’s tables of authentic plays” except La suerte de los 
reyes, which is unpublished and incomplete. 

Table I reveals that Alarcén used letters in a smaller percentage of his 
plays than did either of his contemporaries mentioned here, and that he 
used a slightly larger number of letters per play than did Lope and Tirso. 
Lope employed prose and verse almost equally, but Alarcén and Tirso 
chose verse for nearly two-thirds of their letters. 

Much less variety is found in the use of verse in the letters of Alarcén 
than in those of Tirso, and less in those of Tirso than in those of Lope. 
All told, Alarcén made use of only three forms, Tirso, seven forms, and 
Lope, twelve forms. It is noteworthy that both Tirso and Alarcén put 
about four-fifths of their versified letters in décimas and redondillas, and 
that décimas appear far more often than do redondillas. With Lope, on 
the other hand, the décima" was one of the least used forms for this pur- 
pose; however, he used the redondilla for letters even more than did his 
followers. 

The three dramatists show some differences in their choice of verse 
forms which precede and follow the letters. Prose letters are set in pas- 


9 Parte primera... (Madrid, 1628); Parte segunda... (Barcelona, 1634). References, 
except where otherwise noted, are to BAE, xx. 

I am deeply indebted to Sr. D. Alfonso Reyes for his kindness and generosity in permit- 
ting me the use of all his photographic data. 

10 These were consulted in BAE, v, and NBAE, rv and rx. 

1 Amor y celos hacen discretos and Por el sétano y el torno, both of which carry Tirso’s 
name in the closing lines. 

12 Fl vergonzoso en palacio, Cémo han de ser los amigos, and El celoso prudente. 

18 Op. ci. All these plays were consulted in the Acad., the Acad. N., and the BAE. 

14 Occasionally Lope used, along with regular décimas, a stanza of twelve lines, rhyming: 
ABBAACCDDEED. Morley and Bruerton (oP. cit., p. 12) classify this as an augmented 
décima. 

In a note on El duque de Viseo (BAE, x11, p. 440) Hartzenbusch has apparently erred, 
in expressing the opinion: ‘Falta un verso para completar décima.’’ Menéendez y Pelayo 
(Acad., x, p. 440) accepts Hartzenbusch’s judgment without comment. I believe that the 
first three lines of the letter, which appears on the pages mentioned above, are the last 
three lines of a duodécima, and that the next eight lines of the letter form the first eight 
lines of another duodécima. The scene is then closed by a regular décima. 
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TABLE I 
Alarcén| Tirso 
a Lope | Lope | Lope | Lope Se, | Cam 
plete ee ed plete | plete 
Number of playsexamined 314 (31 |15 |67 [143 |20 | 32 
Number of plays in which |174 13 10 es 1s 9 | 33 
letters appear 
Percentage of playsin which | 55.4 | 41.9 | 66.7 67.2 63.6 | 45.0 | 63.5 
letters appear | 
Average number of letters | 1.91 1.61 | 1.6 1.8 1.82 | 2.33 | 2.0 
per play in plays which | 
have letters 
Percentage of letters in | 48.8 | 33.3 | 75.0 | 49.4 | 45.8 | 38.1 | 35.5! 
prose 
Percentage of letters in verse 66.7 | 25.0 | 50.6 | 54.2 | 61.9 | 64.5 
Percentage of versified let- 50.0 | 50.0 58.5 | 46.6 | 38.5 | 29.4 
ters in redondillas 
Percentage of versified let- | 2.9 -- _ — | 2.2 | 46.1 49.4 
ters in décimas 
Percentage of versified let- | 17.1 72 — 4.9 1122 1154 5.92 
ters in romance 
Percentage of versified let- | 10.6 7.1 -— | 2.8 | 05.6 — 1.2? 
ters in sueltos 
Percentage of versified let- | 5.3 | 14.3 — | 2.4 2.2), — - 
ters in octavas reales 
Percentage of versified let- | 4.7 | 14.3 | 25.0 | 12.2 6.7 — ~- 
ters in coplas reales 
Percentage of versified let- | 4.7 7.14 | 25.0 9.8 5.6 -- 4.7 
ters in guintillas 
Percentage of versified let- | 8.2 -- -- 7.3 4.5 _ 4.7 
ters in sonnets 
Percentage of versified let- | 1.2 —_ — 2.4 2.2 — -- 
ters in fercetos 
Percentage of versified let- | 0.6 _ _ — ‘3 — _— 
ters in 7-syl. asson. 
Percentage of versified let- | 2.3 — _— — _ — — 
ters in liras 
Percentage of versified let- | 0.6 _ _ _ 5.8 — — 
tersin 6-syl. red. 
Percentage of versified let- | — _ — — _ — | 47 
ters in arte mayor | 























1 One letter is partly in prose and partly in redondillas. 
2 One letter is written partly in sweltos and partly in romance. 


sages of redondillas seven out of eight times in Alarcén’s comedias,” 
1% The eighth letter is preceded by romance, and followed by redondillas. 
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and nearly half the time in those of Tirso and Lope.* The letters in 
décimas are preceded and followed by redondillas similarly in Alarcén 
and in Tirso, but Lope used décimas before and after four of the five 
letters which he wrote in this form.’’ Letters written in redondillas are 
preceded and followed by this form in every instance in Alarcén,'* nine- 
tenths of the time in Lope,!* and three-fourths of the time in Tirso.*° 
This is not the practice, however, with the letters in romance; in Lope the 
tendency is to use the same /aisse before, in, and after the letter. Indeed, 
there is one example in Lope where three letters appear in a single 
laisse." Tirso and Alarcén each used romance in the same J/aisse once, 
and varied on other occasions.” If the letters in romance are excluded for 
a moment, and only those in prose, redondillas, and décimas are con- 
sidered, to establish a comparison, one finds that in Alarcén nine-tenths 
of the letters are preceded and followed by redondillas, in Tirso, a little 
over half, and in Lope, about six-tenths. 

The use of so many letters in redondilla passages may be explained 
partly by the fact that the redondilla is the predominant verse form in all 


16 Additionally, redondillas appear before or after seven other prose letters in Tirso, the 
other passage being in guintillas on four occasions, once in silvas, and once in octavas reales ; 
quintillas precede and follow two such letters, and octavas reales, one letter. 

In Lope, 12.3 per cent of the prose letters are preceded or followed by redondillas, and the 
other passage is romance (nine times), guintillas (four times), octavas reales (three times), 
sueltos (three times), and coplas reales (once). Other passages in which Lope set prose letters 
are: sueltos (11.7 per cent), guinéillas (8 per cent), romance (7.4 per cent), octavas reales (2.5 
per cent), coplas reales (1.2 per cent), and silvas (0.6 per cent). In addition to these, some 
prose letters (8 per cent) are preceded by one type of verse other than redondilla, and fol- 
lowed by a different type. 

17 The other is in a passage of redondillas. 

18 One verse is omitted from the redondilla which follows Sancho’s letter in La crueldad 
por el honor (BAE, xx, p. 458). Here is the redondilla as it appears in the princeps, except 
for modernization: 

Sancho Aulaga. 
Esto es, en suma 
lo que me responde aquf. 
Urg. Lo mismo me escribe a mf. 
D. Ra. Y aquf trasladé la pluma.. . 


19 In Lope only one such letter is not preceded or followed by redondillas, a letter in a 
passage of sueltos. 

2° One of Tirso’s letters in redondillas is found in a passage of romances, and another is 
preceded by romance and followed by redondillas. 

" La discreta venganza (BAE, x11, p. 323). Two letters are found in a single /aisse in El 
hidalgo Bencerraje (Acad., x1, p. 65). 

*2 On one occasion, Tirso put a letter in romance in a passage of redondillas, and on an- 
other occasion, he used one line of romance before, and redondillas after. 

Alarcén once used redondillas before such a letter, and romance after. 
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three poets, and partly by the very wide use of this form for dialog,™ 
for it must be remembered that the letter was almost always read in the 
presence of a second person.** 




















TABLE II 
| 
Lope Alarcén} Tirso 
Com. | Lope | Lope | Lope Lope | Com- San, 
plete 1593-97 7% ate ee: plete | plete 
Percentage of letters in | 48.8 71.4 | 33.3 50.0 | 44.7 | 87.5 | 46.8 


and after 

Percentage of letters in re- | 90.1 | 85.7 {100° 51.2 | 92.9 (|100 75.0 
dondillas, redondillas be- 
fore and after 

Percentage of letters in 20.0! —_- jij —_ — 83.4 | 52.4 
décimas, redondillas be- 
fore and after 

Percentage of letters in ro- | 6.9% [1004 _— _ — _ 33.34 
mance, redondillas before 
and after 

Percentage of letters not | 24.4 | 28.6 | 12.5 | 14.8 | 20.2 | 4.76 | 7.58 
read completely 

Percentage of letters with | 22.3 | 28.6 | 6.25 | 22.2 | 25.1 9.5. | 13:7 


| 
prose, redondillas before 























interruptions 
Percentage of letters with | 27.7 | 33.3 | 18.7 | 33.3 | 30.7 -- 28.2 
broken strophes or verses 
Number of letters used to | 0 0 0 0 0 1 | ii 
begin or end a scene | 
Number of cryptic letters 1 0 0 0 0 2 | § 





! This represents a single letter; the rest are preceded and followed by décimas. 

* Most, 79.3 per cent, are preceded and followed by romance in the same laisse. 

* His letters in décimas, 80 per cent, are set in passages of décimas. 

‘ Only one letter. 

5 Only two letters. 

* During this period, 81.8 per cent of the letters in romance appear in a passage of ro- 
mance of the same laisse. 


*3 See Morley and Bruerton, op. cit., p. 53. 

* Two exceptions are found in Tirso: in La huerta de Juan Fernéndez (BAE, v, p. 641), 
the reading of a letter in prose occupies the entire scene; and in Amar por razén de estado 
(BAE, v, p. 167), the Duke, during a long monolog in redondillas, finds the scattered bits of 
a letter, and incorporates these in the passage. In a somewhat similar situation in Lope’s 
El maestro de danzar (Acad. N., x11, p. 499), Tebano intersperses in a monolog in redondillas 
a few scattered pieces of a torn letter. Other examples in Lope are: Los embustes de Fabia 
(Acad. N., v, p. 79); El ingrato arrepentido (Acad. N., v1, p. 543), where the reader believes 
that she is alone, but others, hidden, are listening; El juez en su causa (Acad. N., v1, p. 664); 
and El poder en el discreto (Acad. N., 1, p. 477). 
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Table II shows a considerable variation in the percentages of incom- 
plete letters in these three dramatists. While only one such letter is 
found in Alarcén, and five in Tirso, eighty-one appear in Lope’s comedias. 

Sometimes the reading of a letter is interrupted by an aside, a com- 
mentary or address of the reader, or a speech of another person. This 
practice is found in only two of Alarcén’s letters, in about one-seventh 
of Tirso’s, and in nearly one-fourth of Lope’s letters. 

In the versified letters of Alarcén, broken stanzas or verses are never 
found, although an interrupted /aisse is seen once in one of his early 
plays ;** but in Tirso and in Lope they are found in large numbers. 

In Alarcén, a letter is used to begin a scene only once;* in Tirso, 8 
letters begin a scene (5 in prose, 1 in redondillas, 1 in romance, and 1 in 
décimas), and 3 end a scene (all in prose); one of these letters in Tirso 
constitutes a complete scene, and two of them actually begin a play.”’ In 
Lope’s La traicién bien acertada,** a letter begins with the second line of 
the comedia, but in no instance does a letter actually begin a scene. 

Occasionally a letter is written in such a subtle or cryptic manner that 
it may convey two or more distinctly different sentiments. Examples of 
this are observed in Alarcén’s Mudarse por mejorarse. Don Garcia, 
ostensibly in love with Dojia Clara, has really fallen in love with her 
niece, Leonor; but since the aunt’s watchfulness makes it most difficult 
for him to talk to Leonor, he arranges a sign in the following manner: 


Quando hablare sin sombrero (Quitase el sombrero.) 
es que a ti dezirte quiero 

lo que le digo a tu tia; 

y cubierto hablo con ella. (Pénese el sombrero.) 
Y porque t4, si gustares, 

me respondas, lo que hablares 

cubriendo essa boca bella 

con guante, abanillo, o toca, 

por ella dezirlo quieres; 

y por ti lo que dixeres 

sin poner nada en la boca.”* 


% Fl disdichado en fingir (BAE, xx, pp. 141, 142). This letter consists of 52 lines of 
romance, the reading of which is interrupted sixteen times. It is a ballad, and is accepted 
as such in the play. The fact that it is addressed to another, furnishing him interesting 
news (the function is expositional) , leads me to list it here. 

Although no redondilla or décima is broken in any letter, Alarc6n often put the formal 
closing or the signature in a following redondilla, as in El desdichado en fingir (p. 150), La 
crueldad por el honor (p. 458), and La industria yla suerte (p27); but in La verdad sospechosa 
(p. 328), the signature is included in the redondilla that forms the body of the letter. 

% La verdad sospechosa, tt, i. 

27 Como han de ser los amigos and Todo es dar en una cosa (NBAE, tv). 

%8 Acad. N., x, p. 38. 29 Parte primera, p. 118; cf. BAE, xx, p. 105. 
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Later, after a quarrel with Don Garcia, Dofia Clara urges Leonor to 
write him a note in order to try to bring about a reconciliation. She gladly 
obeys, declaring in the note*® her aunt’s love for Don Garcia, but adding, 
at the end, “... y me holgara de verlo, para dezirle muchas mis ver- 
dades sin rebocgo.”’ In his reply,** Don Garcia writes only of Dofia Clara; 
but since he also uses the sign, it is evident that the thoughts are ad- 
dressed to Leonor: “El papel de v. m. puse descubierto sobre mi cabega, 
y con la misma reverencia respondo....” 

A similar type of letter is found in Lope’s La Arcadia. Anfriso recipro- 
cates the love of Belisarda, but disdains the amorous Anarda, while 
Olimpo sighs for Belisarda. Anarda persuades Belisarda to disillusion 
Olimpo by writing him a courteous note. She agrees, and requests Anarda 
to deliver the sonnet. The wily Anarda takes the note directly to Anfriso: 
and although it does express Belisarda’s utter disregard for Olimpo, 
Anarda, when reading the letter to Anfriso, changes the punciuation in 
such a manner as to make it a declaration of love for Olimpo. 

These veiled letters, however, appear crude when compared with the 
studied cryptic letters of Tirso. In Amar por arte mayor,* Dofia Elvira 
writes a letter to the King, expressing her love. She has been importuned 
by him for some time, but she really loves Don Lope, his counsellor. 
When the King hands the letter to Don Lope and leaves, the latter 
exclaims: 

Hablad vos, discreta mfa, 
Conmigo ahora; el disfraz 
Quitad,... 

Las tres silabas primeras 

Me mandé6 quitar mi dama 
En que al Rey de burlas ama 
Y a mi en las ocho de veras. 


In this manner, a paper detailing a plot concerning the King and the 
Infanta has passed unrecognized through the very hands of the King. 

In the same play is found a letter of 32 lines of romance, in which Don 
Lope declares his love for Isabela.* The letter reaches the hands of 
Dofia Blanca, the Infanta, who, by taking only the first part of each 
verse, finds a letter of 16 lines in romance in a different assonance express- 
ing his love for her. When Dofia Blanca reveals this to Dofia Elvira, 
whom Don Lope really loves, the latter discovers, by taking only the 
first phrase or clause of the odd lines of the second letter, a redondilla 


© BAE, xx, p. 113. ® Ibid., p. 115. 


® Acad., V, pp. 726, 730, 731, 738, and 739. 
% NBAE, v, p. 438. * Tbid., p. 439. 
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in which the artful lover reaffirms his undying devotion to her. Evidently 
carried away by the cleverness of his own verse, Tirso, somewhat im- 
modestly, has a servant remark: 


jEn un papel dos romances 

Y una redondilla dentro 

Para tres damas distintas! 
iTres yemas en s6lo un huevo! 
2No es notable el triunvirato? 
éQué dices? 


In Quien calla, otorga,* Tirso varies this device. The Marchioness 
asks her secretary to dictate to her a letter to her suitor, the Count. He 
dictates a single stanza of arte mayor. When she has copied it, he takes 
the paper and cuts it vertically, dividing the verses, which have been so 
written that there is a rhyme at the end of the first hemistich of each. 
Thus divided, two new letters appear, that formed by the first hemistichs 
being addressed to the Count, and that formed by the second hemistichs 
being: a declaration of love by the secretary. Incidentally, the Count 
never receives his letter, and the ingenious secretary wins the lady’s 
hand. 

In Amor y celos hacen discretos* is found a sonnet addressed by a lady 
to two men, the second letter being revealed by taking only the last eight 
syllables of each verse. 

Tirso employed a very simple variation in La pefia de Francia.*” The 
Infanta, in love with the Infante Enrique, encloses a single octosyllabic 
line, “Esta noche o nunca, Infante” in her glove, and drops it at 
Enrique’s feet. By chance, the other Infante, Juan, who leves her just 
as passionately, passes by, and the two galanes seize the glove, quarrel, 
and each leaves with half a glove—and half a note! The note is torn 
through the letter 0, the one she loves receives the second half, and so 
she is visited by the other Infante. 

Many times a letter is spoken aloud a second time in a play, and where 
this is done, almost invariably the letter appears in identically the same 
form, even if quoted from memory. The note just mentioned appears 
originally in a redondilla passage, but later** it is read by the King in a 
passage of sueltos in this form: ‘“‘Aquesta noche o nunca, Infante.” 
Sometimes, it seems, Tirso did not plan far ahead, and he solved his 
problems by little compromises. 

The three authors considered here exhibit a tendency to assign prose 
or verse to certain classes of characters. In the plays of Lope, for example, 


% Tbid., p. 107. % Tbid., p. 164. 37 NBAE, tv, p. 648. 
8 Tbid., p. 655. 
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the ladies show a decided preference for verse when writing to the op- 
posite sex, but the men use prose and verse almost equally in writing to 
women or men. If the last part of this statement seems to be slightly 
at variance with the percentages in Table III, it is because letters by 
kings, rare in Tirso and non-existent in Alarcén, but relatively common 
in Lope, are regularly in prose (71.4 per cent), whether addressed to a 
man or to a woman. If, then, the 35 letters by kings to men are sub- 
tracted, the statement is correct. 



































TABLE III 

Lope Alarcén | Tirso 

om , boa gates saa > | om 

plete 1593-97 | 1 . i-1 plete | plete 
Manto _ Prose 44.4 | 84.6 | 56.1 | 55.8 | 33.3 | 71.4 
man Verse 41.9 55.6 15.4 43.9 | 44.2 66.7 | 24.6 

| | 

Manto Prose | 47.6 | 33.3 _ 52.1 | 42.9 | 12.5 | 25 
woman Verse 52.4 | 66.7 _ 47.9 | 57.1 87.5 75 
Womanto Prose | 36.3 | 16.7 | 33.3 | 34.8 | 30.8 | 71.4 | 24.1 
man Verse 63.7 83.3 66.7 65.2 69.2 | 28.6 | 75.9 
Womanto Prose _ —_ _ = -— ~- 100! 
woman Verse — —_ + _- = o _ 




















1 One letter. 


While looking for tendencies in the choice of forms for letters, we must 
not overlook the particular verse form which Lope happened to be using 
in a given play at the moment he felt the need to introduce a letter. For 
example, if the passage was in versos sueltos, he limited his choice of form 
for the letter to prose (55 per cent) and sweltos (38 per cent). The excep- 
tions to this statement are obviously few, and they are widely scattered. 
The examination of other verse passages lends added weight to the 
hypothesis that the form of the passage tended to determine the form 
of the letter. If the passage was in redondillas, the letter was written in 
prose (50 per cent), redondillas (40 per cent), or sonnets (5 per cent); 
if in romance, the letter was in romance (65 per cent), prose (32.5 percent), 
or sonnets (2.5 per cent); if in décimas, the letter was also written in 
décimas (80 per cent); if in quintillas, then prose (57 per cent) or quin- 
tillas or coplas reales (34 per cent); if in octavas reales, then prose (50 per 
cent) or octavas reales (30 per cent); if coplas reales, prose (50 per cent) or 
coplas reales (20 per cent); if liras, liras (58 per cent) or prose (29 per 
cent); and if tercetos or silvas, the letter was written in prose. 
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Lope was one who was forever fond of variety and change, but during 
certain years his fondness for certain meters is indeed striking. Since this 
is so, one is justified in wondering whether the form of the letter may not 
reflect these passing fancies. Fortunately for us, Drs. Morley and Bruer- 
ton*® have carefully tabulated these periods, and reference to the letters 
appearing in the plays of certain periods furnish a ready answer. 

Table I, Columns 2 and 4, shows us that the letters in redondillas were 
decidedly more frequent during those years when redondillas were heavy 
than during Lope’s entire career, which is indexed in the first column. 
The similarly high figure in Column 3 represents only two letters. A simi- 
lar comparison shows plainly that letters in quintillas and in coplas reales 
(merely fixed combinations of quintillas), which are relatively insignifi- 
cant, assume impressive proportions in the second column, which covers 
the years when the quinfilla was a favorite form. Similarly, of the 29 
letters in romance, 22 (76 per cent) fall during periods when this measure 
was heavy. It seems a bit strange that only one of the letters in décimas 
appears in a play belonging to a period when décimas were heavy. These 
letters, however, were so few in number that we could hardly expect 
them to respond as readily as measures which were much more widely 
used. 

Does this mean, then, that the choice of the letter form was deter- 
mined largely by the prevalence of particular metric forms? Only in- 
directly, I believe. The metrical nature of the passage distinctly limited 
the poet’s choice of form for the letter to be inserted, and the prevalence 
of certain strophes naturally tended to increase the likelihood that letters 
would fall in such passages. 

The character of the writer had little effect on the form of the letter, 
and so, too, did his rank, unless he was king, when prose was usually 
chosen. Also, relatives usually wrote to each other in prose. Finally, 
as if to mock all our efforts to discover a rule, Lope wrote plays in which 
he used a single form for many letters in a single comedia, as if guided by 
whim, as in Amar sin saber a quién, where all three letters are in prose, 
or in El castigo del discreto, where all four are in redondillas. Even here, 
however, where all letters in both plays are set in passages of redondillas, 
there is no violation of the hypothesis here set forth. 

In Tirso’s comedias, both men and women emphatically prefer verse 
when writing to the opposite sex, except in the case of relatives, when 
prose is used; and men usually use prose when writing to each other. As in 
Lope, the rank of the writer seldom affects the form of the letter. Letters 
to a woman by a woman are evidently extremely rare, for the writer has 
found only one illustration in Tirso,*° and none in Lope or Alarcén. Of 


® Op. cit., pp. 49-107, ” Dona Beatriz de Silva (NBAE, tv, p. 513). 
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course, those letters written by a woman to herself, pretending that the 
letter is from a man,“ and those by a woman when she is playing the 
role of a man® are not considered in this category. At times, Tirso also 
used the same form in all the letters of a comedia without regard for the 
tendencies mentioned above, as in Escarmientos para el cuerdo,* where 
three letters consist each of a single décima: or in La Santa Juana, 2, 
parte,“ where both letters are in prose. 

In Alarcén’s comedias, letters by men to men are predominantly in 
verse, while in Lope and Tirso the majority are in prose. In writing to 
ladies, men choose verse to a far greater extent in Alarcén’s comedias 
than in those of his two great contemporaries; but ladies prefer prose 
when writing to the opposite sex, still another departure, it will be 
noted, from the practices of Lope and Tirso. As a matter of fact, excep- 
tions to this latter practice of Alarcén are found in only two comedias, La 
industria y la suerte and Mudarse por mejorarse. All the letters in La 
industria y la suerte, one by a man and the rest by women, are in verse; 
and, conversely, both letters in Mudarse por mejorarse are in prose. At- 
tention has been called to the practice of choosing a single form for all 
the letters in a given play in both Lope and Tirso, and if Professor 
Henriquez Urefia is correct in placing both La industria y la suerte and 
Mudarse por mejorarse in Alarcén’s period ‘‘de ensayo,’ there is some 
justification for eliminating the exceptions in these plays on the assump- 
tion that the author was imitating an established custom while still 


“| Lope’s El anzuelo de Fenisa (Acad., x1v, p. 505); his De cosario a cosario (Acad. N., xt, 
p. 650); and Alarc6n’s La manganilla de Melilla (BAE, xx, p. 311); but see Note 46 below. 

* Tirso’s Don Gil de las calzas verdes (BAE, v, p. 415). 

% NBAE, 1x, pp. 62, 71, and 72. “ Tbid., pp. 288 and 298. 

“ Pedro Henrfquez Urefia (“Don Juan Ruiz de Alarcén,” El libro y el pueblo, x, Nam. 2, 
abril de 1932, México, p. 15, n. 5) expressed himself in this manner: “‘Paréceme que hay, 
por lo menos, dos perfodos en la carrera de Alarc6n: uno de ensayo y otro de madurez, que 
acaso estén divididos por el afio de 1614, en que comienza el que llamaré perfodo madrilefio. 
Aun en el de ensayo podrfan sefialarse dos subdivisiones: afios de Salamanca y Sevilla 
(1600 y 1608) [sic] y afios de México (1608 a 1613). Al primer perfodo pertenecen, quizds: 
La culpa busca la pena, El desdichado en fingir, La cueva de Salamanca, Quien mal anda en 
mal acaba, La industria y la suerte, Mudarse por mejorarse, El semejante a st mismo, y aan 
otras que se habfan juzgado posteriores ....” 

The essay from which this excerpt was taken was originally delivered as a lecture De- 
cember 6, 1913, and was first published in Nosotros, Mayo de 1914. 

Sr. Alfonso Reyes kindly furnished me the rare issue from which I have quoted. 

Antonio Castro Leal is of the opinion (op. cit., p. 129) that Mudarse por mejorarse was 
probably written 1617-1618, a little later than the date indicated by Henrfquez Urefia, 
and that La industria y la suerte was written “1605-1608?” (Ibid., p. 101), which is essen- 
tially in agreement with Henrfquez Urejfia’s statement. 

See Dr. Castro Leal’s interesting treatment of the chronology of Alarcén’s comedias, par- 
ticularly pages 73-76 in the work just cited. 
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undecided concerning his own usage. In the light of the tendency of 
galanes to use verse when writing to damas, it is significant that, in the 
play La manganilla de Melilla, Alima, hoping to urge a timid lover to 
speak by arousing his jealousy, has written an ardent letter to herself,“ 
as if it were the letter of a devoted admirer, and she chooses verse, a 
décimal 

From the foregoing analysis, then, we may conclude that Alarcén did 
not slavishly follow Lope or Tirso in the matter of form in the letters 
read aloud. It is also evident that even Tirso departed from the great 
master, Lope, in this particular. It may be added that Alarcén shows 
greater similarity to Tirso than to Lope in this matter of epistolary form. 

To summarize briefly, Alarcén used letters in less than half of his plays, 
while Lope and Tirso used them in more than half of their plays. Like 
Tirso, Alarcén used verse in nearly two-thirds of the letters, although 
Lope used verse and prose almost equally. Alarcén’s versified letters are 
divided among only three verse forms, but Tirso and Lope employed 
seven and twelve forms respectively. Alarcén used redondillas before and 
after about nine-tenths of his letters in prose, décimas, and redondillas, 
Tirso with slightly over half of such letters, and Lope with about six- 
tenths. Incomplete and interrupted letters are extremely rare in Alarcén, 
are found occasionally in Tirso, and in many of Lope’s letters. Letters 
with broken stanzas or verses are non-existent in Alarcén, but are found 
in over one-fourth of the letters of Tirso and Lope. Letters are used to 
begin or end a scene just once in Alarcén, eight times in Tirso, and no 
example has been found by the writer in Lope. Two cryptic letters are 
seen in Alarcén’s plays, five in those of Tirso, and one in those of Lope; 
in letters of this type, Tirso shows considerably more imagination and 
careful execution than either of his contemporaries mentioned here. 
Finally, a striking variation is noted among the three poets in their as- 
signing prose or verse to different classes of characters. For example, in 
Alarcén, verse is preferred by men, especially when writing to a lady, 
and ladies usually write their missives in prose; in Tirso, both men 
and women prefer verse when writing to the opposite sex; while in Lope 
the man employs prose and verse almost equally, and the lady usually 
uses verse under similar circumstances. 

Except for the splendid studies in versification by Professors Morley 
and Bruerton, no comprehensive, detailed work on the mechanics or 
structure of the comedia of Lope, Tirso, or Alarc6én has appeared, and 
until such studies are made, it can hardly be said with assurance that 


© La manganilla de Melilla (BAE, xx, p. 311). It is not improbable that Alima had her 
friend, Arlaja, write the letter for her, or that Arlaja had received this very letter from some 
suitor 
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these three authors did not differ so greatly in the mechanics of their 
plays, even while staying within the broad lines indicated by Professor 
Alfonso Reyes,*’ as to enable us to distinguish their works by reference 
to these objective elements alone.** One or two facts, however, already 
seem established. In at least one matter of mechanical structure Alarcén 
was not a slavish imitator of his masters Tirso and Lope. Indeed, a de- 
tailed examination of the practices of these three poets shows that each 
used the spoken letter in different forms for similar effects and purposes. 
In view of the evidence here presented, it is accordingly clear that 
Alarcén, Tirso, and Lope did not make the spoken letter a lifeless device 
for an unvarying formula, but that each used it for a multitude of pur- 
poses, frequently giving to its employment on its different appearances 
a fresh twist inspired by their individual genius. 
T. EARLE HAMILTON 
Texas Technological College 


47 Alfonso Reyes, Capitulos de literatura espatiola (México, 1939), p. 198, with his happy 
faculty for just evaluations, observes: “Representa la obra de Alarc6én una mesurada pro- 
testa contra Lope, dentro, sin embargo, de las grandes Ifneas que éste impuso al teatro es- 
pafiol.” 

48 Moreover, it seems probable that further objective studies of a comparative nature 
in this field may be highly fruitful, and that if the comedias often attributed to Alarcén, 
those which did not appear in his collected works, should be examined in the light of these 
modest findings on epistolary practices, some faint clues to their authenticity might be re- 
vealed. I am now engaged in the preparation of a study on this subject. 





VI 


THE RELATION OF SHERRY’S TREATISE OF SCHEMES 
AND TROPES TO WILSON’S ARTE OF RHETORIQUE 


EW Elizabethan scholars are unacquainted with The Arte of Rhet- 

orique that Thomas Wilson published at London in 1553. A supposed 
connection with the plays of Shakespeare would alone have been sufficient 
to lend it importance even if intrinsically it did not merit attention; this 
work, however, is informed with a vigorous commonsense that has long 
since gained for itself the recognition it deserves. 

Some three years before The Arte of Rhetorique a much slighter manual 
entitled A Treatise of Schemes and Tropes had gone through at London its 
first and only edition. This manual had been compiled by a former head- 
master at Magdalen College School named Richard Sherry. The Treatise 
of Schemes and Tropes is not so comprehensive as The Arte of Rhetorique; 
nor yet is it so restricted in content as the title would suggest, for it in- 
cludes much that was not traditionally subsumed under the figures and 
tropes. Only six copies of this manual survive;! and its rarity may help 
somewhat to explain why the Treatise of Schemes and Tropes has been 
neglected. Other reasons for this neglect are not hard to find, however; 
and these bear even more weight. The Treatise of Schemes and Tropes is 
meager, derivative, and technical; it is difficult for any reader who is not 
familiar with the ancient and contemporary Latin treatises from which it 
is pieced together. Yet neither these reasons nor the obscurity of the 
author can justify a presupposition that Thomas Wilson had no recourse 
to the treatise of Richard Sherry. 

Two instances will suffice to illustrate the prevailing attitude. The Arte 
of Rhetorique was first published by Thomas Wilson in 1553. In 1560 The 
Arte of Rhetorique was “newlie sette forthe again” from the press not of 
Richard Grafton, as before, but of John Kingston. Some thirty odd years 
ago, in 1909, at the Clarendon Press, Oxford, the second edition was re- 
printed with an introduction by George Herbert Mair. “There were two 
books in the vulgar tongue before Wilson’s,” wrote the modern editor, 
“Cox’s Arte or Crafte of Rhetorique and Sherry’s Treatise of the figures of 


1 The Treatise of Schemes and Tropes was issued once, by the London printer John Day, 
without date, but with a prefatory epistle to one Thomas Brooke dated 13 December, 
1550. Of this sole issue, six copies survive: two are possessed by the Bodleian Library; one 
each by the British Museum, Cambridge University Library, Huntington Library, and 
Yale University Library. See A Short-Title Catalogue of Books Printed in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland and of English Books Printed Abroad 1475-1640 (London, 1926), no. 22428; 
W. W. Bishop, A Preliminary Checklist of American Copies of Short Title Catalog Books (Ann 
Arbor, 1941). 
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Grammar and Rhetoric, profitable for all that be studious of eloquence.’’ He 
surmised that neither had been used by Wilson. “‘ Wilson does not seem to 
have known them; at any rate, in writing his treatise in English, he 
professes an innovation.’” Yet the Treatise of the Figures of Grammer and 
Rhetorike was not published by Sherry until 1555, two years after Richard 
Grafton printed The Arte of Rhetorique. Mr. Mair must be supposed to 
have in mind rather the Treatise of Schemes and Tropes, which appeared 
in 1550. The converse of this mistake may be cited from The Cambridge 
History of English Literature, which quite ignores the Treatise of the 
Figures of Grammer and Rhetorike and erroneously assigns the “‘crabbed”’ 
Treatise of Schemes and Tropes to the year 1555.* 

If, however, it should be demonstrated that Wilson put forward in 
The Arte of Rhetorique certain examples and certain concepts peculiar to 
the Treatise of Schemes and Tropes, an immediate connection could be 
established between these manuals. Such a concept (no. 9 infra) and six 
such examples (nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 infra) are discernible in The Arte of 
Rhetorique. This connection would be emphasized if either a definition or 
an example were found to be expressed in such form by Wilson as to indi- 
cate that, although Sherry had gone elsewhere for each, Wilson had gone 
only to Sherry. Such a definition (no. 7 infra) and such an example (no. 5 
infra) are recorded below. 

1. Sherry, sig.B6r, in exemplification of the figure of diction apocope: 
“She is a wel fayr may, for maid.” Wilson, fol.94v, likewise: “A faire may, 
for, maide.’”* 

In this instance, a connection between the treatises of Sherry and 
Wilson can be established only if the example—a term of English and 
not Latin provenience—can be shown to have originated with Sherry. 
Yet his association with the Magdalen College School may prompt the 
countersuggestion that Sherry drew this example instead from the tra- 
ditional store handed down by the masters of that grammar school, where 
for several decades Latin had been taught in the vernacular. It is more 
probable, however, that the figures of diction, representing a somewhat 
advanced stage of Latin instruction, were taught solely in Latin and 
illustrated only by means of Latin terms; thus, the portion of Lily’s 
Grammar that deals with the grammatical figures is written in Latin, not 
in English. If Sherry, as it appears, was the first to record the figures of 


2 Introduction, p. xviii. 

*W. H. Woodward, “English Universities, Schools and Scholarship in the Sixteenth 
Century,” The Cambridge History of English Literature, 11 (New York, 1928), 490-491. 
This error is repeated by M. W. Croll, Lyly’s Euphues, ed. Croll-Clemons (London, 1916), 
Introduction, p. Ixiii. 

‘ Citations are from the first edition of The Arte of Rhetorique. 
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diction in the vernacular, he may well have found it necessary to impro- 
vise such native examples as ‘“‘wel fayr may, for maid.’ 

2. Sherry, sig.B8r, in exemplification of the figure of construction hys- 
terologia: ‘“‘plucke of my bootes and spurres.” Wilson, fol.89r, in exempli- 
fication of “faultes in composicion”’: ‘‘An other cominge home in haste 
after a long iourney, sayeth to hys manne: Come hither sir knave, helpe 
me of with my bootes and my spurres. I praye you sir, geve him leave 
firste to plucke of youre spurres, ere he meddle wyth your bootes, or els 
your man is like to have a madde pluckinge.”’ 

Here the connection may be obscured by the apparent lack of relation- 
ship between hysterologia and the “faultes in composicion.”’ But these 
terms are closely related in rhetorical theory. Thus, a figure when inex- 
pertly used becomes what is known as a fault or vitium. Hysterologia is a 
figure of construction; as such it would become when misapplied a “fault 
in composition.’ 

3. Sherry, sig.C2r, in exemplification of the fault cacozelia: “‘Also if we 
shuld saye: a phrase of building, or an audience of shepe, as a certen 
homely felow dyd.” Wilson, fol.88r, in exemplification of the “unapte 
usyng of apt wordes’’: ‘‘An ignorant felowe comyng to a ientlemannes 
place, and seyng a greate flocke of shepe in his pastour saied to the owner 
of theim, now by my truthe sir, here is as goodly an audience of shepe, as 
ever I saw in al my life. Who will not take this felowe meter to talke with 
shepe, then to speake emong menne? Another likewise seeyng a house 
faire buylded, saied to his felowe thus: good lorde, what a handesome 
phrase of buildying is this?” 

Cacozelia is a fault—ornatae orationis vitium—which impairs the excel- 
lence of style. Embracing every kind of verbal affectation, it would sub- 
sume the “unapte usyng of apt wordes.””” 

In this instance, the connection between Sherry and Wilson is made 
manifest by the coupling of the examples. 

4. Sherry, sig.C5r, in exemplification of the trope catachresis: “‘smal 
matter.”’ Wilson, fol.93r, likewise: ‘“‘small matter.” 

Wilson and Sherry record the same definition of catachresis or, as it is 
named in Latin, abusio. This definition is translated from the ancient and 
anonymous De ratione dicendi ad C. Herennium,* to which the Treatise of 


5 The English Progymnasmata grammatices vulgaria of Linacre records only the figures of 
construction. 

® Cf. Quintilian Institutio oratoria, v1m1.ii.14, vi. 62-67 concerning hyperbaton; hystero- 
logia is recorded asa species of hyperbaton by Diomedes, a fourth-century grammarian well- 
known to sixteenth-century scholars—Grammatici Latini, ed. H. Keil, 1 (Leipzig, 1857), 
460. 7 See Quintilian vim.iii.56. 

8 Ad Herennium, tv.xxxiii.45: “Abusio est, quae verbo simili et propinquo pro certo et 
proprio abutitur.” Sherry, sig. C5r: ‘“‘Abusio, when for a certeyne and proper worde, we 
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Schemes and Tropes is much indebted. Both Wilson and Sherry, further- 
more, cite three examples of this trope. The first example cited by Wilson 
—‘callyng some water, a fishe ponde’’—is not to be found in Sherry; it 
is traceable to the Ars grammatica of Donatus.® The second example cited 
by Wilson—‘‘when we saie, here is long talke’”’—involves, perhaps, a 
commingling of the two examples, “‘longe counsel,” “‘lytle talke,”’ that 
Sherry translated from the Ad Herennium: “longum in homine con- 
silium,”’ ‘‘uti pauco sermone.”’ Wilson’s third example, ‘‘small matter,” 
is identical with the third example of Sherry. This may have evolved from 
still another example listed in the Ad Herennium: “parva statura.” 
Either a verbal exchange in the mind of Sherry or a textual corruption— 
“parva materia”—in contemporary editions of the Ad Herennium could 
have effected the English “smal matter.’’ Since, however, contemporary 
editions of the Ad Herennium seem to preserve the authentic reading, 
Wilson may best be regarded as having borrowed here an example that 
originated in the associative regions of Sherry’s mind. 

5. Sherry, sig.C5r, in exemplification of the trope metaphor: ‘‘The 
wordes flowe oute of hys mouth.” Wilson, fol.92r, likewise: ‘‘his wordes 
flowe out of his mouthe.”’ 

In this instance, Wilson and Sherry have employed the same example 
to illustrate that subdivision of the trope metaphor in which a term pe- 
culiar to one kind of inanimate referent is applied to an inanimate re- 
ferent of another kind. This example derives ultimately from the De 
duplici copia verborum ac rerum commentarii duo of Erasmus.'® Erasmus: 
“Ab inanimato ad inanimatum sumetur metaphora si quis silvam scatere 
dicat quod est fontium. aut odium suppullulascere quod est fruticum. aut 
si quis pilos fruticare dicat aut barbam silvescere quod est arborum. si 
quis orationem fluere dicat. aut fluctus et undas negociorum.”’ Sherry, 
loc. cit.: “from the not livinge to the not livynge. The wordes flowe oute 
of hys mouth. He is good for a grene wounde.” Wilson, Joc. cit.: ‘from 
the [not]" livinge, to the not living: Hatred buddeth emonge malicious 
men, his wordes flowe out of his mouthe. I have a whole world of busines.” 
It is evident that Wilson was reworking this section of the De duplict 
copia directly; at the same time, he was not unmindful of the related 
passage in the Treatise of Schemes and Tropes. His “hatred buddeth” 
renders the Erasmian ‘‘odium suppullulascere”’; and the ‘‘undas nego- 





abuse a lyke, or that is nie unto it.” Wilson, fol. 93r: “Abusion, called of the Grecians 
Catachresis, is when for a certaine proper woorde we use that whiche is most nighe unto it.”’ 

® Grammatici Latini, ed. H. Kiel, rv (Leipzig, 1864), 400. 

10 Erasmus, Opera omnia, ed. J. LeClerc, 1 Leyden, 1703), 18B. 

1 The necessity of this emendation is indicated (a) by the context—the unemended text 
involves a repetition of categories—(b) by the derivation of the passage. 
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ciorum”’ may well, by some kind of verbal interchange—undas suggesting 
mundus—have produced Wilson’s third example, “world of busines.” 
That, however, Wilson and Sherry should translate and amplify the 
Erasmian “si quis orationem fluere dicat” in virtually identical terms 
cannot be imputed to mere coincidence. Neither will coincidence serve to 
explain how Sherry and Wilson should both have recourse to the Moses 
Latinus of Castellion” for their definitions of metaphor" and both follow 
up these definitions with an evaluation of metaphor drawn from the Ec- 
clesiastes of Erasmus." Sherry must be accepted here as an intermediary 
upon whom Wilson did not rely exclusively, but whom he used in con- 
junction with Erasmus, if not with Castellion. 

6. Sherry, sig.C 5v, in exemplification of the trope metonymy: “Put upon 
you the Lorde Jesus Christ.” Wilson, fol.93r, likewise: “Put upon you 
the Lord Jesus Christe, that is to say, be in livyng suche a one, as he 
was.” 

7. The definition of metonymy given by Wilson (fol.93r)—“when a 
woorde hath a proper signification of the owne, and beyng referred to an 
other thyng, hath an other meanyng’’— derives from Sherry (sig.C5v)— 
‘‘when a worde that hathe a proper significacion of hys owne, beynge re- 
ferred to another thing, hath another’”—who is in turn translating from 


12 Sébastien Castellion, the French Hebraist, 1515-1563, is mentioned by Sherry in his 
prefatory epistle, sig. A7v: “as ryght wyll do testefy Castelio Vestimerus and that noble 
doctor saint Augustine.” Vestimerus is the Latin name of Bartholomew Westheimer, 1499- 
1570, a printer at Basle; his Liber troporum theologicorum contributed to the Treatise of 
Schemes and Tropes. 

13 Castellion, Moses Latinus ex Hebraeo factus (Basle: 1546), Praefatio, sig. B2r: ““Trans- 
latione quoque saepe utitur [sci/. Moses], quae est, cum verbum a re quam proprie sig- 
nificabat, ad aliam quae cum illa similitudine quadam conveniat, transfertur.” Sherry, sig. 
C4v: “Metaphora. Translatio, translacion, that is a worde translated from the thynge that 
it properlye signifieth, unto another whych may agre with it by a similitude.” Wilson, fol. 
91v: “Metaphore is an alteration of a woorde from the proper and natural] meanynge, to 
that whiche is not proper, and yet agreeth therunto, by some lykenes that appeareth to be 
in it.” The intial portion of Wilson’s definition is derived from Quintilian’s definition of 
trope (Institutio oratoria, vi1t. vi. 1).—“‘rpémos est verbi vel sermonis a propria significatione 
in aliam cum virtute mutatio”—which also contributed to Sherry’s definition of trope (sig. 
C4v): “a movynge and chaungynge of a worde and sentence, from theyr owne significacion 
into another, whych may agre wyth it by a similitude.” 

14 Erasmus, Opera omnia, ed. J. LeClerc, v (Leyden: 1704), 1008B: “... metaphora, 
quae principatum tenet inter omnes orationis virtutes. nulla persuadet efficacius, nulla rem 
evidentius ponit ob oculos, nulla potentius movet affectus, nulla plus adfert dignitatis, 
venustatis aut jucunditatis, aut etiam copiae.”’ Sherry, sig. C4v: “And amonge all vertues 
of speche, this is the chyefe. None perswadeth more effecteouslye, none sheweth the thyng 
before oure eyes more evidently, none moveth more mightily the affeccions, none maketh 
the oracion more goodlye, pleasaunt, nor copious.” Wilson, fol. 92r: “An Oration is won- 
derfullye enriched, when apte Metaphores are gotte and applied to the matter. Neither can 
anye one perswade effecteouslye, and winne men by weyght of his Oration, withoute the 
helpe of woordes altered and translated.” 
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the Moses Latinus of Castellion (sig.B2v): “metonymia, vox in alio pro- 
prie posita, sed alio relata aliud significans.” 

Once again Sherry must be accepted as the intermediary between 
Wilson and Castellion. There is no evidence of an immediate connection 
between The Arte of Rhetorique and the Moses Latinus in regard either to 
metaphor or to metonymy. In both instances, however, Wilson does seem 
to have used the De duplici copia and the Treatise of Schemes and Tropes 
conjointly. Thus Wilson has appropriated one example of metonymy— 
“Put upon you the Lord Jesus Christ” —peculiar to Sherry; a second—“‘I 
praie you come to me, that is to say, come to my house’’—he has fash- 
ioned after the Terentian ‘‘eamus ad nos” first adduced by Erasmus." 
His definition of metonymy derives from Castellion through Sherry; the 
term by which he designates this trope and his evaluation of it—‘‘trans- 
mutacion helpeth much for varietie”—stem directly from the De duplici 
copia: “Variandi ratio per metonymiam. neque mediocriter ad copiam 
orationis facit tropus qui vocatur metonymia, quae dicitur nominis 
transmutatio.’® Sherry had termed this trope ¢ransnominacion from the 
Latin analogue of metonymia that is found in the Ars grammatica of 
Diomedes."” The name transmutatio may have been suggested to Erasmus 
by the alternative Greek designation for this trope, hypallage."® 

8. Sherry, sig.C6v, in exemplification of the second or euphemistic 
function of the trope periphrasis: “When Saule was doyng his busines, 
David might have killed hym.” Wilson, fol.93v, likewise: ‘When Saule 
was easyng hymselfe upon the grounde, David toke a peece of his gar- 
ment, tooke his weapon that laie by hym, and might have slaine hym.” 

9. Like Sherry, Wilson records a third or expository function of peri- 
phrasis. Sherry, sig.C6v: “Periphrasis. Circuicio, is a larger descripcion 
eyther . . . or if it be bryefe to make it more playn . . . Of the thyrd,you 
have the larger exposicions upon the Gospels called by the name of thys 
figure.” Wilson, fol.93v: ‘‘Periphrasis. Circumlocution is, a large descrip- 
tion either . . . or when with fewe wordes we cannot open our meanyng, 
to speake it more largely. ... For the thirde parte, the large commen- 
taries written, and the Paraphrasis of Erasmus englished: are sufficient 
to showe the use therof.”’ 

In forming his concept of this trope, Sherry drew upon the Ad Heren- 
nium, the Tabulae de schematibus et tropis of Mosellanus,'® and the De 
duplici copia. From the De duplici copia, he derived the three modes of 
periphrasis—by etymology, by signs, by definition;*® these Wilson 


18 Opera omnia, 1, 20B. 16 Erasmus, Opera omnia, 1, 20A. 

17 Grammatici Latini, 1, 458. 18 Cf. Cicero Orator, xxvii. 93. 

19 Petrus Mosellanus, the German scholar Peter Schade, d. 1524; his ““Tables’’ are men- 
tioned by Sherry in his prefatory epistle (sig. A5) and used frequently in the Treatise of 
Schemes and Tropes. 20 Erasmus, Opera omnia, 1, 17B-D. 
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omitted completely. From Mosellanus,”* he adopted his definition of 
periphrasis, which Wilson retainedwith verbal modifications. Mosellanus, 
like the ancient authorities, Diomedes™ and Quintilian,* upon whom he 
depended, had conceived of this trope as having two functions, one 
decorative, the other euphemistic. To these functions Sherry added a 
third or expository function, and in this Wilson concurred. This exposi- 
tory concept of periphrasis may be thought to survive in Sherry and 
Wilson as a vestige of medieval tradition preserved for posterity in the 
thirteenth-century Graecismus: “periphrasim praemissorum dic exposi- 
tivam.” However, until such a survival may be confirmed in the work of 
other rhetoricians or grammarians, this concept may more simply be 
attributed to a confusion of terms patently existing in the mind of Sherry 
which induced him to identify the Gospel paraphrases with periphrasis— 
“the larger exposicions upon the Gospels called by the name of thys 
figure.” The resulting inference that Wilson derived his tri-functional 
concept of periphrasis from the Treatise of Schemes and Tropes is con- 
firmed by an investigation of his examples. 

Among the several examples of periphrasis adduced by Wilson, there 
are only two which may be ascribed to his authorship; the examples that 
remain occur likewise in the Treatise of Schemes and Tropes. Thus “the 
large commentaries written, and the Paraphrasis of Erasmus englished,”’ 
with which Wilson illustrates the expository function of periphrasis, con- 
stitutes merely a restatement of Sherry’s “larger exposicions upon the 
Gospels called by the name of thys figure.” For Wilson’s example of 
decorative peri phrasis—“The valiaunt courage of mightie Scipio subdued 
the force of Carthage and Numantia’’—Sherry may be coupled with 
Erasmus as the intermediary linking Wilson with the Ad Herennium.* 
And lastly, for the example of euphemistic periphrasis, the Biblical in- 
stance of David and Saul, Sherry must serve not as intermediary but as 
author, since the nearest analogue that can be found is the Sallustian 
“ad requisita naturae” cited by Quintilian.* If no evidence were at hand 
but the testimony of this example, it should be clear that Thomas Wilson 
benefited, if only in a very small measure, from the Treatise of Schemes 
and Tropes. 

GEORGE J. ENGELHARDT 

The University of Connecticut 


™ Mosellanus, Tabulae de schematibus et tropis (Deventer, 1527), sig. B4r. 

2 Grammatici Latini, 1, 460. %3 Institutio oratoria, v1m1.vi.59-61. 

* Eberhardus Bethuniensis, Graecismus, ed. J. Wrobel (Bratislava: 1887), v.88. 

% Ad Herennium, 1v.xxxii.43: “Scipionis providentia Kartaginis opes fregit.”” Erasmus, 
Opera omnia, 1, 17B: “si quis eversorem Carthaginis et Numantiae pro Scipione dicat.” 
Sherry, sig. C6v: “The providence of Scipio, overthrew the might of Carthago.” 

% Institutio oratoria, vit.vi.59. 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY’S LETTER TO THE CAMERARII 


N the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery there is a letter 
from Sir Philip Sidney to the sons of Joachim Camerarii,! which has 
been published once,? without comment, but I am now able to offer im- 
proved readings and to trace some of its background. As this letter was 
not printed with complete accuracy before, the text is now given in full: 


Optimi et Clarissimi viri. Accepi optatissimas uestras literas quas mihi iunctis 
nominibus scripsistis, ob easque® gratias quas possum maximas habeo. meque 
tum ob hanc amicam mei recordationem, tum ob humanitatem mihi a vobis 
Nurimberge exhibitam magnopere uobis deuinctum fateor. Ego cum praecipuis 
reginae nostrae consiliarijs aliquoties de vobis collocutus sum, ipsique reginae 
uestri mentionem feci. et hoc uobis affirmare possum eos omnes uestro nomini 
bene cupere, et ut ocasio offeretur, spero id eos monstraturos. Doleo sane quod 
libri tanto labore ab optimo uestro Parente confecti, hactenus in lucem non 
fuerint editi. ego potissimum cuperem Politica eius et historica uidere, in quibus 
edendis si mihi uestras rationes uolueritis scribere, ego libenter ad sumtus facien- 
dos meam operam adiungerem. interea ego me uobis etiam atque etiam cOmendo 
ommaque' foelicia precor. meque paratissimum fore uobis gratificari promitto. 
Egregium viri D. Doctorem Herclesianum’ vt meo nomine amantissime salutetis 
vehementer oro. valete optimi viri. Ex Aula Regia Londini. 1°. Ma [?]* 1578. 
Vestri Amantissimus 
Philippus Sidnei[us] 


1 Of this letter I secured photostats through the kindness of Mr. Herbert C. Schulz, Cura- 
tor of Manuscripts in the collection where it is now to be found. This MS is HM 20027 in 
the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, by whose permission it is reproduced. 

2 The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, Vol. 1v: The Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 
being the original version now for the first time printed: edited by Albert Feuillerat (Cam- 
bridge, 1926), p. 402. 

3 The letter has abbreviations for gue and quod. 

‘ A word blotted out here by Sidney. 

5 This is clearly Sidney’s spelling in his letter to the Camerarii, but Professor Panofsky 
writes me: “I am afraid that your ‘Dr. Herclesianus’ . . . is a typographical or clerical error 
for ‘Dr. Herdesianus,’ the misreading of ‘cl’ into ‘d’ being an absolute favorite with scribes 
and printers.” His suggestion leads to the proper identification of the humanist referred to, 
and his kindness is gratefully acknowledged. 

6 The date is given by Feuillerat as 1° Ja [ ] 1578. The letter is damaged on the right 
margin, but the lower part of the first two letters of the month remain. These are not Ja but 
Ma, which might indicate either Martii or Maiti. There are in the Stadtbibliothek at 
Ziirich two other letters from Sidney; one of them is dated Londini Kalendis Martii, 1578, 
while the other is Ex aula regia 10° Martii, 1578. (Cf. Feuillerat, op. cit., 111 [1923], 119-121, 
Letters xxx and xxx1v.) In view of the notation on the endorsement, it is probable that 
this letter was written in May. In PMLA, Lx, 3 (September, 1945), 745, n. 135, I referred 
to this letter and gave the erroneous date of Jan. 1, 1578, misled by Feuillerat. 
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The endorsement, which Professor Feuillerat had not seen,’ is as fol- 
lows: 
{Clar]isimis viris Dominis 
SJo:* et 
[Philippolo Camerarijs. 
Amicis meis charissimis. 
Nurembergae 


At the left of Amicis, there is, in a contemporary hand, but not that of 
Sidney, the notation :’° 
78. 
13. Maij 


Joachim Camerarius, the “optimus Parens” of Sidney’s letter, is im- 
portant in the history of art for his Latin translations of Diirer’s post- 
humous works and for the essay which he wrote on that artist. 

The work of Diirer on human proportion was published by his widow 
both in German and in Latin at Nuremberg." It consisted of four books 
and was issued in two volumes of two books each. Diirer apparently 
left only the first book ready for publication and the other three were 
prepared by his friends. Camerarius, indeed, may have been responsible 
for bringing some order into Diirer’s rather confusing and contradictory 
notes for what is now called by German scholars the “aesthetic excursus.”’ 

The title of the first two books is: Alberti Dureri clarissimi pictoris et 
Geometra’ de Symetria partium in rectis formis hianorum corporum, Libri 
in latinum conuerst. The colophon reads: Norimbergae excudebatur opus 
estate Anni A Christo seruatore genito MDXXXII. In aedib. viduae 
Durerianae. The third and fourth books carry the title: Clariss. Pictoris 


7 Feuillerat, op. cit., 1v, viii: “The text is set up from a photograph; the endorsement, 
which I have not seen, is reproduced from the Catalogue in which Mr. Rudolph Geering of 
Basel offered the document for sale.” A considerable part of the endorsement at the upper 
left has been effaced. But Joachim was not Jo. G., as Feuillerat, following Geering, would 
have it, and the brother who aided in the publication of their father’s works was not O., as 
given by Feuillerat and Geering, but Philippus and the o of the endorsement now left is 
simply the last letter of that name, in the dative case. 

8 A word or words missing here. 

® After the Jo: there are flourishes to signify Joach. 

10 This notation perhaps records that it was received on May 13, 1578. 

1 The German edition was entitled: Hierin sind begriffen vier biicher von menschlicher 
Proportion, durch Albrechten Durer von Nirenberg erfunden und beschriben, zti nuts allen denen 
so zi diser kunst lieb tragen. 1528. [It was again published in German at Arnhem in 1603.] 
The Latin version appeared in 1528, 1532, and 1534 at Nuremberg; in 1535, 1537, and 1557 
at Paris. French, Italian, Portuguese, and Dutch translations followed. Cf. Julius Schlosser, 
Die Kunstliteratur, (Vienna, 1924), p. 241. The example I cite is that in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. 
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et Geometrae Alberti Dureri, de varietate figurarum et flexuris partium ac 
gestib. imaginum, libri duo, qui priorib. de symmetria quondam editis, nunc 
primum in latinum conuersi accesserunt. Norinbergae Anno MDX XXIIII. 
The colophon reads: Finitum opus Anno a salutifero partu 1534. 9. Cal. 
Decemb. Impensis viduae Durerianae per Hieronymum Formschneyder 
Norinbergae. 

Lectori is the title of a poem of eight lines on the title page signed Jo. 
There follows a prefatory essay to the whole work from which, together 
with Diirer’s self-portraits,” his letters to Pirkheimer, and his Journal of 
a Journey to the Netherlands,” we derive most of our ideas about the 
artist’s character and appearance. It was Diirer’s prints and the essay 
by Camerarius, rather than Diirer’s paintings, which gave the artist an 
international reputation. 

In his essay Camerarius wrote of the difficulty he had in translating 
Diirer,'* but of the artist’s appearance and conversation he said:'® 


Dederat huic natura corpus compositione et statura conspicuum, aptumque 
animo specioso, qué cdtineret ... erat caput argutum, oculi micantes, nasus 
honestus et quem greci rerpaywvov vocant,'* proceriusculi collum, pectus am- 


12 Cf. Wilhelm Waetzoldt, Diirer und seine Zeit (Leipzig, 1935), pp. 31-44, plates 1, 5-7, 
10-15, 18-20. 

18 Cf. Konrad Lange and F. Fuhse, Diirers Schrifilicher Nachlass (Halle a. S., 1893), and 
Moriz Thausing, Dirers Briefe, Tagebticher, und Reime, (Vienna, 1872). (Quellenschriften 
fiir Kunstgeschichte, 111.) 

14 “Sed priusquam absoluere dnia et correcta edere, ut cupierat posset, morte est ereptus, 
placida illa quidem et optabili, sed profecto, nostro quidem iudicio, prematura. Erat autem 
si quid omnium in illo viro quod vitij simile videretur, unica infinita diligentia, et in se 
quoque inquisitrix sepe parum aequa. Hunc igitur mors ab incepta editione operis sustulit, 
quam tamen consumarit amici ex illius perscriptione. De qua nunc deinceps et de nostra ver- 
sione pauca dicimus. Ipsum quidem opus geometrico quodam modo elaborari ab illo coep- 
tum, paulo ut non perpoliti et expers tincture literarum, rudiusculum videtur, sed hoc 
facile ipsius rei bonitate compensatur. Hoc ipse ut se elimante etiam latinum facere vellem, 
paucis ante quam fato suo fungeretur diebus a me petierat. Neque ego gravatim detuleram 
illi operam et studiii meum, Sed hac ei curam et elimandi operis facultatem qu fert omnia 
mors abstulit. Postea amici nd solum precibus, sed autoritate sua, cum opus edidissent, a 
me obtinuerint ut vertendum in linguam latinam susciperem, hancque operam receptam 
vivo Diirero, navarem mortuo.” 

% Folio Aij of 1532 edition. Cf. Moriz Thausing, Durer, Geschichte seines Lebens und seiner 
Kunst (Leipzig, 1876), 358, n. 2. 

16 Diirer himself recorded that his father came from Hungary, and he wrote that his cou- 
sin in Cologne named “Nicolas Diirrer” was there called “Niclas Unger.” (Cf. Lange and 
Fuhse, of. cit., 13, 109-110). Waetzoldt (op. cit., p. 12) wrote: “Gegen die Annahme: die 
Diirer seien vormals Angehérige des magyarischen Landvolkes gewesen, spricht das ur- 
deutsche Antlitz des Vaters, so wie es des Sohnes liebevolle und Ehrfiirchtig-genaue Bild- 
nisse zeigen... Am wahrscheinlichsten ist doch, dass die Voreltern Diirers von den 
deutschen Kolonisten abstammten, die Kénig Bela 1v. nach den Mongoleinfiillen (1241) in 
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plum, castigatus venter, femora neruosa, crura stabilia. Sed digitis nihil dixisses 
vidisse elegantius. Sermonis autem tanta suavitas atque is lepor, ut nihil esset 
audientib. magis contrariii quam finis. 


Of Diirer’s character Camerarius wrote :!7 


Ferebatur autem magno quodam ardore animi ad omnem honestatem morum et 
vitae complectendam, quam ita prestitit, ut vir optimus merito haberetur. Non 
tamen erat aut tristi seueritate aut grauitate odiosa, quin etiam quicquid ad 
suauitatem, hilaritatemque facere putatur neque ab honesto nec recto alienum, 
et ipse per etatem n6 neglexerat, et probabat etid senex, cuiusmodi sunt gym- 
nastices et musice reliquiz. 


The humanist translator at that time gave a very sound judgment of 
Diirer’s work, declaring :'* 
Quis enim illorum fuit, qui operis sui quo maximam qulque famam adeptus esset ; 
rationé explicare posset, ut magis scientia quam casu laudem invenisse creder- 
etur! 


That was Diirer’s own view of his profession, since he is reported to 
have said:'® “Homo indoctus est quasi impolitum speculum.” The scholar 
and the artist established a close friendship during the few years remain- 
ing to Diirer after Camerarius came to Nuremberg,” and in addition to 
the work on proportion, Camerarius also translated into Latin some of 
the other books™ with which Diirer occupied the final years of his life. 


Joachim Camerarius, who was born April 12, 1500, at Bamberg, and 
who died April 27, 1574 at Leipzig,” was the most eminent” of a family 





das verwiistete Ungarn gerufen hatte.” That Diirer’s ancestors had not been pure Germans, 
and that Germany’s greatest artist should look it, were facts that had somehow to be ex- 
plained away in 1935. Thausing, oP. cit., p. 500, n. 2, cites Manlius, Loc. com. coll., 11, 67. 

17 Folio Aij. (1532 ed.), Cf. Thausing, op. cit., p. 359, n. 1. 

18 Folio Aiij. Cf. Thausing, op. cit., p. 361, n. 1. 

19 Thausing, op. cit., p. 500, n. 2, cites Manlius, Loc. com. coll., 11, 67. 

20 Paul Freher, Theatrum Virorum Eruditione Clarorum (Nuremberg, 1688), p. 1468 (Life 
of Joachim Camerarius) : “Noribergam a Senatu vocatus in Schola ibi recens erecta literas 
Grecas docuit. Ibidem amicissimé vixit cum Alb. Diirero, Pictore celebri.” 

1 A work with a very long title, which is usually known as his Institutiones Geometricae, 
published at Paris, 1532, by Christian, the father of Andreas Wechel; and a work on fortifi- 
cations, published at Paris, 1535, by Christian Wechel. 

% Biographical data may be found in Paul Freher, op. cit.; Christian Gottlieb Jécher, 
Allgemeines Gelehrien-Lexikon (Leipzig, 1750); Nouvelle Biographie Universelle, Vol. vin 
(Paris, 1854); Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, Vol. 111 (Leipzig, 1876). 

*3 Konrad Bursian wrote of Joachim Camerarius: “Seinem Freunde Melanchthon, den er 
sich in seiner Thatigkeit als Lehrer und Schriftsteller zum Vorbild nahm, stand er weder an 
Umfang des Wissens, noch an Grundlichkeit der Kenntniss der classischen Sprachen und 
Litteraturen nach, er tibertraf ihn entschieden an kritischer Schirfe, so dass er als einer der 
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of distinguished philologists, diplomats, and physicians. He is often called 
Joachim I, because his son and grandson bore the same name. The 
family name had originally been Liebhard, but because of their hereditary 
office with the Bishop of Bamberg, they changed it to Kammermeister, 
later Latinized as Camerarius. 

Joachim I studied Greek first with Georg Helt of Forscheim at Leipzig, 
where he took his bachelor’s degree at fourteen, and became a master 
at Erfurt in 1518. Persuaded by the doctrines of Luther, at Erfurt he 
formed a life-long friendship with Eobanus Hessus, and was appointed 
to teach Greek in that city also in 1518. He had intended to visit the uni- 
versities of France, but being prevented by the plague, he went, in 
1521, to Wittenberg, where he became an admirer and disciple of Me- 
lanchthon. The council of Nuremberg in 1524 decided to establish a high 
school for the teaching of the new learning, and invited Melanchthon 
to direct it. The latter visited Nuremberg several times in connection 
with the plan, but on his advice Joachim Camerarius was appointed to 
direct the school and teach Greek, with Eobanus Hessus for poetry, 
Michael Roting for Latin, and Johann Schoner for mathematics. It was 
during Melanchthon’s visits in 1525 and 1526 that Diirer became well 
acquainted with him, and engraved what is probably the best portrait 
of that scholar. Camerarius was sent by Nuremberg as a delegate to the 
Diet of Augsburg in 1530, where Melanchthon, aided by Camerarius, 
had a large share in producing the Confession of Augsburg. In 1535 he 
was called to Tiibingen where, again prompted by Melanchthon, he re- 
organized that university. In 1541, he went on to Leipzig which soon, 
under his direction, became the second university in Germany, and after 
Melanchthon’s death, the first. Of his nine children, two sent the letter 
to Sidney, the reply to which is now in the Huntington Library, dated 
four years after the death of Joachim I. 

Joachim was a scholar so conscientious and at the same time so pro- 
lific that it is said the printers could hardly keep up with him. His pri- 
mary activity was that of a critic, editor, and commentator in the field 
of classical scholarship. He edited and annotated, among others, the 
following: Demosthenes (1524, 1547), Theocritus (1530, 1545), Dio 
Chrysostom (1531), Sophocles (1534, 1556), Macrobius (1535), Cicero 
(1538, 1540, 1542, 1543, 1550, 1552, 1562, 1570), Homer (1538, 1540, 
1541, 1551), Quintilian (1532, 1538, 1542, 1546, 1549), Aesop (1538, 
1539, 1571), Plautus (1538, 1558, 1566), Xenophon (1539, 1543, 1545, 
1553, 1561, 1572), Thucydides (1540, 1565), Herodotus (1541, 1557), 





bedeutendsten, wenn nicht als der allerbedeutendste unter den Philologen Deutschlands 
im 16. Jahrhundert bezeichnet werden darf.”’ (Geschichte der classischen Philologie in 
Deutschland (Munich, 1883), p. 186.) 
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Euclid (1549, 1577), Vergil (1556), Plutarch (1576), while his editions of 
Aristotle appeared mostly after his death. His work on Plautus™* was 
especially important and his own interest in horsemanship led him to 
translate Xenophon’s work on the subject. His books dealing with 
Biblical scholarship were numerous,” and his historical writings were 
mainly published after his death.2” His biographies were of great interest 
in his own day, including the lives of Eobanus Hessus,”* Duke George of 
Anhalt,?® and Melanchthon,®* whose letters he also edited. Thus Camer- 
arius is a conspicuous figure in the Revival of Letters and the Reforma- 


tion in Germany. 
Joachim II, son of the great philologist, was born at Nuremberg in 


1534 and died there in 1598. At Wittenberg he studied philosophy and 
medicine, continuing the latter at Padua and Bologna, where he was 


% The interest of Friedrich Wilhelm Ritsch] in Plautus led him to research in the career 
of Camerarius, after long neglect. Cf. Ritsch]’s Kleine Philologische Schriften (Leipzig, 
1868), 11, 97 ff., 111, 67 ff. 

5 In hoc libello haec insunt. De tractandis equis siue imroxou.ixos. Conuersio libelli Xeno- 
phontis de re equestri in latinum. Historiola rei nummariae, siue de nomismatis Graecorum & 
Latinorum. Autore I. Camerario. Elaborata ab V. Morhado: Tubingae Sueuorum, 1539. 

% Cf. his Notatio figurarum sermonis in libris quatuor Evangeliorum, et indicata verborum 
significatio, et orationis sententia, ad illorum Scriptorum intelligentiam cerliorem, Procurante 
E. Voegelino: Lipsiae, 1572. This work Dibdin called “one of the scarcest in the world.” (Cf. 
Thomas Frognall Dibdin, An Introduction to the Knowledge of Rare and Valuable Editions 
of the Greek and Latin Classics (London, 1827), Vol. II, 309). It was the source of many 
learned notes in Protestant Bibles of the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

27 Historica narratio de fratrum orthodoxorum ecclesiis in Bohemia, Moravia, et Polonia, 
nunc primum edita (a Ludovico Camerario), Heidelbergae, 1605; Belli Smalcaldici anno 
MDXLVI inter Carolum V. Cas. et Protestantium Duces gesti; Annotatio Rerum Praecipuarum 
quae acciderunt ab Anno Christi MDL, ugqsue ad MDLXI. The latter two works appeared in the 
Rerum Germanicarum Scriptores of Marquard Freher, Vol. 11, in 1611, published again in 
1717, and material was supplied by Joachim’s grandson, Ludovicus. Valuable bibliograph- 
ical notes on the rare works of Joachim Camerarius may be found in Frider. Gotthilf Frey- 
tag, Analecta Litteraria (Leipzig, 1750), 187-193, and in his Adparatus Litterarius (Leipzig, 
1752), pp. 382-404. 

28 Narratio de H. Eobano Hesso, comprehendens mentionem de compluribus illius aetatis 
doctis & eruditis viris .. . Epistolae Eobani Hessi ad Camerarium & alios quosdam .. . Ex- 
primebantur a I. Montano & V. Neubero; Norimbergae, 1553. 

29 Reverendissimi et illustrissimt principis ... domini Georgii principis Anhalti, Con- 
ciones et scripta complectentia Summa verae doctrinae, quae traditur in Ecclesiis repurgatis: 
prius Germanica lingua in lucem edita; nunc vero... in Latinum sermonem conversa... 
(Praefatio P. Melanchthonis. Vita... a. J. Camerario. Oratio... de... vita... a P. 
Melanchthone & J. Camerario). Witebergae, 1570. 

3° De Philippi Melanchthonis ortu, totius vitae curriculo et morte, implicata rerum memora- 
bilium temporis illius hominumque mentione narratio. Excudebat E. Voegelin Constantiensis. 
Lipsiae, 1566. Liber continens continua serie epistolas P. Melanchthonis scripta annis 
XXXVIII ad J. Camerarium... nunc primum pio studio... hujus editus. Curante eum 
exprimendum E. Voegelino, Lipsiae, 1569. 
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made Doctor of Medicine in 1562. He practiced in his native city all his 
life and in 1592 founded the Collegium Medicum of which he was dean 
at the time of his death. He established a botanical garden which at- 
tracted wide attention, and what he wrote was primarily concerned 
with his studies there.** 

His younger brother, Philippus Camerarius® (1537-1624), studied law 
first at Leipzig, then at Tiibingen and Strassburg. In 1563-65, he made 
a journey in Italy, as far as Naples, visiting also the universities of 
Padua, Ferrara, and Bologna. In Rome he was attending lectures on the 
Nicomachean Ethics when he was arrested and imprisoned by the In- 
quisition. Maximilian II and the Duke of Bavaria demanded Philippus 
and his companion, but he was detained until two months later, because 
he would not abjure the Confession of Augsburg.® He finally reached 
home in 1566 and later, in 1573, he received his doctor’s degree at Basel. 
He was a councillor of the city of Nuremberg and of the Landgraf of 
Hesse, and was made Prochancellor of the newly created university of 
Altdorf, a post which he held at the time of his death. It is his book* 
which establishes, in addition to the letter in the Huntington Library, 
a definite connection between Sidney and the Camerarii. 

Joachim III was a son of Joachim II, born in Nuremberg in 1566, and 
like his father became dean of the Collegium Medicum.® 

Ludovicus Camerarius (1573-1651) was also a son of Joachim II and 
it was he who supplied works of Joachim I for Freher’s publication, be- 
sides concluding the last book of his father. He also published the cor- 
respondence of Languet and his grandfather.* At the Hague he served 
Gustavus Adolphus for seventeen years as an ambassador. 

Christof Herdesianus, whose name is a Latinized form of Herdesheim, 


31 Hortus Medicus et Philosophicus, Francofurti ad Moenum, 1588; Symbolorum et Em- 
blemata ex Re Herbaria, Nuremberg, 1590; Symbolorum & Emblemata ex Volatilibus et In- 
sectis, Nuremberg, 1596, the last part of which was finished by his son, the jurist Ludovicus 
Camerarius. 

2 Freher, of. cit., p. 1040: “Ex S. Baptismi lavacro susceptus est 4 Philippo Melanch- 
thone.” His given name derived from that of the “Praeceptor Germaniae,” the intimate 
friend of his father. 

33 Cf. J. G. Schelhornii de vita, fatis ac meritis P. Camerarii . . . commentarius. Accedit 
praeter selecta ex epistolis virorum cel. ad ipsum scriptis ejus relatio de capitivitate Romana et 
liberatione fere miraculosa, nunc primum e MS. edita, Noribergae, 1740. 

4 Operae Horarum Succisivarum sive Meditationes Historicae, Nuremberg, 1599, Franco- 
furti, 1591, 1599, 1602, 1606, 1608, 1609, 1644; French translation, Paris, 1602, 1608, 1610, 
and Lyons, 1610; English translation by John Molle, London, 1621, 1625. 

% Biographical data on Joachim II, Philippus, Ludovicus, and Joachim III may be found 
in the works listed under n. 21 above. 

% Viri el. H. Langueti ad Joachimum Camerarium patrem et Joachimum Camerarium fi- 
lium, medicum scriptae epistolae, Groningae, 1646. 
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was born in 1523 at Halberstadt and died in Nuremberg, in 1585, where 
he was active as a jurist, and also as a Reformation divine. In addition 
to the humanist name by which Sidney refers to him, Herdesianus also 
used others in signing his contributions to the doctrinal controversies of 
the time: Christianus Hesiander, Hermannus Pacificus, and Ambrosius 
Wolff. His writings were also concerned with the doctrines professed by 
the reformed churches of France, England, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
It was probably this interest which led to his acquaintance with Sidney.*” 

Sir Philip Sidney may have met some of the Camerarii on his first 
journey to the Continent, and at any rate he became a close friend of 
others who knew them.” At the age of seventeen Sidney was granted 
license by the Queen to travel abroad in the train of the Earl of Lincoln 
and he reached Paris by June 8, 1572. Early in August he was made a 
baron and gentleman of the chamber by Charles IX. But on August 24, 
the St. Bartholomew massacre began and continued for a week. The 
order of the Council in London that Sidney should return home at once 
was unnecessary, for Sidney had already been sent to Germany with 
Dr. Thomas Watson. 

In Paris Sidney lived with Sir Francis Walsingham, the English ambas- 
sador, who was later to become his father-in-law. At the time'of the 
massacre Hubert Languet,** then the representative of the Elector of 
Saxony in Paris, was protected by the Bishop of Orleans, who aided him 
to escape to Germany.*® Andreas Wechel, the scholarly printer, also left 
the country with some difficulty.” 

Sidney might have known Wechel in Paris, but in any event he lodged 
in Frankfort with that celebrated printer for about nine months. He 
there began his long and intimate friendship with Languet. In the 
summer of 1573 Sidney and Languet went to Vienna. On the way Sidney 
probably passed through Nuremberg and may have met Joachim I, 
who died the following year. Either then or later he also made the 
acquaintance of Joachim II and of Philippus Camerarius. 

The larger part of 1573 Sidney spent in Italy, visiting Genoa and 


37 Cf. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, x11 (Leipzig, 1880), 101, and Paul Freher, op. cit., 
s.v. Herdesianus, Ch. 

38 Malcolm William Wallace, The Life of Sir Philip Sidney (Cambridge, 1915), pp. 112- 
146, 172-194; H. R. Fox Bourne, Sir Philip Sidney (New York, 1891), pp. 57-86; Edward 
Arber, Sir Philip Sidney; An A pologie for Poetrie, 1595 (English Reprints, No. 4, London, 
1869), p. 4. 

39 Languet had been won to the cause of Protestantism at Wittenberg by Melanchthon. 

#9 Wallace, op. cit., p. 125. 

“It appears that Languet assisted Sidney financially in 1575 and Sidney’s brother in 
1580, by having Wechel advance them funds on his security. Cf. Steuart A. Pears, The 
Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet (London, 1845), pp. 93 and 173. 
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Padua, but attracted mainly by Venice. He did this against Languet’s 
advice but he accepted the latter’s counsel not to visit Rome. In Venice 
he had his portrait painted by Veronese as a gift for Languet.® 

Sidney had gone to Vienna by way of Heidelberg and Strassburg, meet- 
ing the famous printer Henricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne II) in Heidel- 
berg and again in Vienna. Stephanus even made a special trip to Strass- 
burg to present Sidney with a manuscript of Greek maxims which he had 
written with his own hand.® Sidney spent the winter of 1574-75 in Vienna 
and returned home in the Spring of 1575, leaving by way of Antwerp. 

The year of Andrew Wechel’s birth is unknown, but he maintained a 
flourishing book business in Paris as early as 1535, where he entertained 
German and other Protestant scholars as often as they visited that city, 
of whom perhaps the best known was Hubert Languet. In 1568 or 1569 
his business was destroyed and he barely escaped with his life, but by 
the summer of 1571 he had set up his presses again. His life was saved in 
the St. Bartholomew massacre by Hubert Languet. His establishment in 
Frankfort was conducted, after his death, in 1581, by his sons-in-law, 
Jean Aubry and Claude de Marne, both of whom were refugees from 
France.“ 

In 1576 Stephanus dedicated to Sidney his edition of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek,“ and in 1578 he sent a copy of his Plato in three volumes; 
finally, in 1581, he dedicated to Sidney his edition of Herodian.” Thus 


@ Huberti Langueti, Epistolae ad Philippum Sydneium (Edinburgh, 1776), ed. David 
Dalrymple, Lord Hailes. (First printed at Leyden by the Elzevirs, 1646.) Cf. Pears, op. 
cit., p. 27, for Languet’s request (Vienna, Jan. 22, 1574). Pears, ibid., 208 (Padua, Feb. 4, 
1574). Sidney replied: “Cum primum Venetias redierim, curabo id fieri aut a Paulo Vero- 
nese, aut a Tintoretto qui facilé primas in hac arte tenent.”’ Pears, op. cit., 211, for a later 
report from Sidney (Venice, Feb. 26, 1574): “Hodie effigiem meam inchoavit Paulus qui- 
dam Veronensis, propter quam oportet ut duos aut tres dies adhuc hic commorer.” 

“ Wallace, op.cit.,126. Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1896), xi1, 366-367. 

“‘H Kaw Acadaxn Nouum Testamentum. Obscuriorum vocuum & quortidam loquendi 
generum accuratas partim suas partim aliorum interpretationes margini adscripsit Henr. 
Stephanus [Geneva], 1576. The dedidation contains data of some interest: “nobilissimo & 
modis omnibus generosissimo iuueni Philippo Sidneo, Henr. Steph. S.D. Annus agitur iam 
tertius, generosissime Philippe, postquam Graeco libello, vel potius libellulo, qui recentis 
amicitiae pignus esset, te donavi: nunc quoque Graecum hunc libellum illius confirmandae 
ergo, munus, aut munusculum saltem, a me habebis. Sed illum tibi libellum Argentorati 
praesens praesenti de manu in mani dedi: hoc autem munusculum eodem offerre modo 
vetant . . . Heydelbergae primum videre te mihi contigit, aliquanto post Argentorati: longo 
post tempore Viennae Austriae: sed Argentorati magna facta est accessio ad illi amorem 
quo te Heydelbergae prosequebar. Viennae rursum, is etiam quo te Argentorati prosequutus 
fueram, magnum incrementum cepit.” 

46 ‘HPQAIANOT ‘IZ TOPION BIBAIA H. Herodiani Histor. Lib. VIII. Excudebat Henricus 
Stephanus. [Geneva], 1581. The dedication is headed: “Nobiliss. et modis omnibvs Genero- 
sissimo Viro, Philippo Sidneo, Henr. Steph. S. D.” 
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both Wechel and Stephanus were friends of Sidney, because of his en- 
thusiasm for classical letters and his Protestant convictions, as well as 
for his generosity. There is also in the Morgan Library, New York, an 
undated letter from Sidney in French to Plantin at Antwerp, ordering 
some books.*? It concludes with the words “vre affectionné ami pour vous 
faire plaisir et service,” so that great printer was also probably more 
than an acquaintance of Sidney. 

In 1577, at the age of 22, Sidney again visited the Continent as an- 
ambassador, to present the Queen’s condolences to Rudolph II, the new 
German Emperor, at Prague, and also to Ludwig and Johann Casimir, 
sons of the late Elector Palatine Frederick III. Dr. Thomas Watson, now 
the English ambassador at Brussels, wrote Walsingham on March 1, that 
Sidney had lodged with him. Sidney went from Brussels and Louvain to 
Heidelberg and Prague, returning to Heidelberg when his mission to the 
Emperor had been completed. It was at this time that he also visited the 
Prince and Princess of Orange, acting as god-father to their daughter, 
Elizabeth. The Prince of Orange proposed the marriage of his sister to 
Sidney, which would have made Sidney Lord of Holland and Zealand, 
but nothing came of the project, probably because of Queen Elizabeth’s 
objections. 

It was during this mission, probably at Prague, that Philippus Came- 
rarius had a conversation with Sidney, of which he recorded his recol- 
lections in a book. In his work, Operae Horarum Succisivarum sive Medi- 
tationes Historicae,“* we find among the many unconnected chapters 
dealing with a wide variety of subjects one dealing with the topics: “De 
Morte Thomas Mori; & quare Anglia lupis careat; nec non de muro vel 
vallo Pictico mirabilia.”“* With reference to Sidney the author wrote:*° 


In legatione sereniss. Reginae Angliae ad Cesaream Majestatem (in qua princeps 
fuit Philippus Sydnzus Viceregis Hibernia filius, tam illustri patre & animi & 
corporis dotibus digniss. soboles) enituis inter alios nobiliss. viros, Georgius 
Morus, ex magni illius Thome Mori gente prognatus, cuius colloquia & conuer- 
satio mihi tam iucunda fuit, vt eius memoria permansura animo meo sit per- 
petud. 


After discussing the fate of Thomas More, he continued: .. . 


redeamus ad Sydnaeum, Equidé nobiliss. & praestantissimum, ex illustri Com- 
itum VVarvicensium familia oriundum, qui erat caput, vt dixi, legationis Regiae, 
& recté 4 Guglielmo Camdeno, magna spes hominum expressissimum virtutis 
exemplum, & literari Orbis amor, appellatur, atque merité eius obitus intempes- 
tiuus, cum praeconio virtutum, quibus praeditus fuerat, deploratur. 


‘7 Morgan MS. 409. 48 Cf. n. 33 above. 
4° Caput xxvii (p. 123). 6° P. 123. 51 P, 124. 
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Philippus then gave Sidney’s account of the ingenious methods by 
which England was freed of wolves, after which Sidney told them some- 
thing of Ireland. His conversation finished™ . . . “applaudente praesertim 
Huberto Langueto, viro iudicio perspicacissimo, & rerum experientia 
praestantissimo.” 

Philippus had referred to Camden, who in speaking of Sidney had re- 
marked:* ‘‘Haec & ampliora viri virtus, ingenium splendidissimum, 
eruditio politissima, moresqué; suavissimi meruerunt.” 


We find, then, that Philippus Camerarius was deeply impressed by 
Sidney; that Sidney was a patron of art and letters, in friendly relations 
with Wechel, Stephanus, and perhaps with Plantin; and that he had re- 
turned from the Continent, where he had seen them, the year before he 
wrote to Joachim II and Philippus. From his letter it appears that he 
had been treated with great kindness by the Camerarii in Nuremberg, 
and he may then have promised to help them with the publication of the 
rest of their father’s works. Their letter, which may have been a re- 
minder of his promise, he answered by reporting that he had spoken of 
them to the Queen’s councillors and to the Queen herself, all of whom had 
held them in esteem, and as occasion might offer would prove it. Sidney 
asked for further information and offered to help with the expenses of 
publication, saying that he would especially like to see the works of 
Joachim I on politics and history in print. Is it possible that Sidney did 
in fact assist them? 

We have seen that among Joachim’s works were precise historical nar- 
ratives, not published in some cases until many years later. In the 
Bibliotheca Graeca of Jo. Albert Fabricius™ there is a long list of works 
“post obitum edita,” and finally a list of books ‘“‘nondum edita”’ even in 
1726. The titles and publishers of the works “‘post obitum edita’”’ deserve 
consideration in connection with Sidney. 

Books of which Joachim I was author, editor, or annotator appeared 
abundantly in the period 1564 to 1605, as well as before, both in original 
editions and as re-issues. We can trace such books during this time by 
many publishers: (1) Wittenberg, 1565; (2) Lyons, 1571; (3) Paris, 
1572; (4) Paris, 1573; (5) Wittenberg, 1574; (6) Leipzig, 1576; (7) Leip- 


8 P. 126. 

53 Annales Rerom Anglicanarvm, et Hibernicarvm, regnante Elizabetha ad Annvm Salovtis 
MDLXXXXIX.Gvilielmo Camdeno Avthore (London, 1615), 394. In the English version of 
the Annals, translated from the French (London, 1625), the story of Zutphen appears on 
p. 116 of the third book. The Latin original is expanded to read: ‘‘And to speake truth, the 
vertue of this man, his natural magnificent bounty, his adorned literature, and his sweet 
and milde behauiour, well deserued all this, yea and more.” 

5 Jo. Alberti Fabricii Bibliotheca Gracea (Hamburg, 1718-28), x11 (1726), 493-533. 
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zig, 1577; (8) Leipzig, 1578; (9) Leipzig, 1579; (10) Lyons, 1579; (11) 
GGrlitz, 1580; (12) n.p., 1594; (13) n.p., 1596. 

In London two editions of the New Testament, in the translation of 
Beza, with annotations by Joachim Camerarius, appeared in 1579 and 
1587. 

A single publisher in Leipzig, in addition to those referred to above, 
issued more books of Joachim I than any other, under the imprint Jn 
officina E. Voegelint Constantiensis, or similar words. In the years 1564, 
1566, 1568, 1569, 1572, 1573, 1586, 1592 some of them appeared, and 
works of Camerarius issued at Leipzig in 1570, 1575, 1576, and 1577 were 
probably from the same office. In 1605 one such book appeared at Heidel- 
berg typis Voegelinianis. However, there were no books of Joachim 
Camerarius issued by that publisher in the years 1578-85, that I have 
found. A new issue of Joachim’s work on the first two books of the Iliad 
was published by J. Wechel at Frankfort in 1584. 

In 1578, 1581, and 1583 there were published at Frankfort by Andreas 
Wechel or his heirs three books which were composed by Joachim and 
edited “a filiis.” Two more books published by the heirs of Andreas 
Wechel in 1583 and 1598 were not edited by Joachim II and Philippus. 

The books which fulfilled Sidney’s wishes were: 


Ethicorum Aristotelis Nicomachiorum explicatio accuratissima Joachimi Camerarii 
Pabebergensis, nunc primum post ejus obitum a filtis in lucem edita. Francofurti, 
Apud A. Wechelum, 1578.5 

Politicorum et Oeconomicorum Aristotelis interpretationes et explicationes accu- 
ratae, nunc primum a filiis in lucem editae. (The Economica of Aristotle and the 
(Economicus of Xenophon). Autore Joachimo Camerario. Francofurti, Apud. A. 
Wechelum, 1581.% 


The heirs of Andreas Wechel also published a volume of the cor- 
respondence of Joachim, edited by Joachim II and Philippus: 


Joachimi Camerarii ... Epistolarum familiarum libri VI. Nunc primum post 
ipsius obitum singulari studio a filiis editi. Francofurti, Apud haeredes A. Wecheli, 
1583. 


55 The dedication is: ‘‘Generoso et nobili domino, D. Ludovico, Comiti in Wittichstein, 
Domino suo submisse colendo, Joachimus Camerarius S. D.”’ This dedication was, how- 
ever, written eight years earlier: “Lipsiae, die rx Septembris, anno Christi Iesu MDLXx.” 

56 This work has already been issued by Joachim’s usual publisher under the title: 
Occonomica scripta quae extant titulo Aristotelis in sermonem latinum conuersa & explicato, 
adiunctaque eis inter pretatio oeconomici libri Xenophontis, studio & opera loach. Camer(arit). 
In officina E. Voegelini: Lipsiae (1564). 

57 Some years later, an additional volume of Joachim’s correspondence was issued by an- 
other printer in Frankfort: Joachimi Camerarii ... epistolarum libri quinque posteriores. 
Nunc primum a filiis in hoc secundo volumine studiose collectae et ad utilitatem publicam edi- 
tae... Ex officina Paltheniana, impensis P. Fischeri, Francofurti, 1595. 
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The same publishers that year offered the public a moralizing com- 
pilation : 
Opuscula quaedam moralia, ad vitam tam publicam quam privatam recte instituendam 


utilissima .. . edita studio Joachimi Camerarii. Francofurti, Apud haeredes A. 
Wecheli, 1583. 


Some years later this firm published: 
De rebus turcicis commentarii duo accuratissimi Joachimi Camerarii, ... a filiis 


nunc primum collecti ac editi. Francofurti, A pud haeredes. A. Wecheli, C. Marnium 
et J. Aubrium, 1598. 


The letter in the Huntington Library shows that Joachim II and 
Philippus Camerarii had asked Sidney for aid in publishing their father’s 
works, and he had promised it to them. Books fulfilling Sidney’s wishes 
were issued during the next few years, before 1586, by a firm with which 
he had been in very friendly relations. It seems, then, more than possible 
that Sidney did help to have these works published. 


A. Puitip MCMAHON 
New York University 
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VIII 
BACON AND GUICCIARDINI 


IR FRANCIS BACON’S interest in the study of history was twofold. 

It was not only the broad interest of the philosopher but also the 
specific interest of the practical statesman. For the philosopher, history 
was important as the branch of human learning that has reference to 
man’s memory.! The true office of this knowledge, as he saw it, was “‘to 
represent the events themselves together with the counsels, and to leave 
the observations and conclusions thereupon to the liberty and faculty 
of every man’s judgment.’” On the other hand, the observations properly 
belonged to the field of politics. Bacon, the statesman, bred as he was in 
the realistic tradition of Machiavelli, found a utilitarian value in history. 
From the events and the counsels he drew conclusions that served as 
valuable lessons for the politics of the present and the future. 

Ancient and modern history were the two periods that most appealed 
to Bacon. As a profound student of antiquity, he was naturally well 
versed in the Roman and Greek historians. To his admiration for them— 
especially for Tacitus, Livy, Caesar, Plutarch, Thucydides, Xenophon— 
the pages of his works bear eloquent testimony. In fact, when analyzing 
historiography in his Advancement of Learning, he is compelled to report 
that the history of Greece and Rome (‘‘the exemplar states’’) “is extant 
in good perfection.’’* Medieval history, however, did not interest Bacon 
nearly as much. True, there are occasional references to events in 
medizval English and ecclesiastical history, but hardly any allusions to 
historians of the Middle Ages. Far deeper was Bacon’s study of modern 
history, whether English or continental European. His reading of the 
16th century historians led him to make the following significant state- 
ment in the Advancement: 


But for Modern Histories, whereof there are some few very worthy, but the greater 
part beneath mediocrity, leaving the care of foreign stories to foreign states, be- 
cause I will not be curiosus in aliena republica, I cannot fail to represent to your 
Majesty the unworthiness of the history of England in the main continuance 
thereof, and the partiality and obliquity of that of Scotland in the latest and 
largest author that I have seen; supposing that it would be honour for your 
Majesty and a work very memorable, if this island of Great Britain, as it is now 
joined in monarchy for the ages to come, so were joined in one history for the 
times passed .. . . And if it shall seem that the greatness of this work may make 


1 Advancement of Learning, in Works of Francis Bacon, edited by J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, 
and D. D. Heath (Boston, Brown and Taggard, later Taggard and Thompson, 1860-65), 
v1, 182; also De Augmentis Scientiarum, in Works, 11, 186. This is the edition we shall quote 
from consistently. 2 Works, v1, 197. 8 [bid., p. 191. 
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it less exactly performed, there is an excellent period of a much smaller compass 
of time, as to the story of England; that is to say, from the Uniting of the Roses 
to the Uniting of the Kingdoms; a portion of time, wherein to my understanding, 
there hath been the rarest varieties that in like number of successions of any 
hereditary monarchy hath been known.‘ 


This series of observations is all important not only for Bacon’s opinion 
of modern historiography but also for understanding his own work as an 
historian. It indicates his preference for the specific period of English 
history from 1485 to 1603 and by inference the analogous period of 
European history. And in view of the deficiencies he found in English 
historiography, it is fair to assume that the “some few very worthy” 
histories were mostly non-English and that, furthermore, it was from 
them that Bacon must have drawn his information for events on the 
continent. 

Now, the only European historians of the modern period with whom 
Bacon was definitely acquainted, the only ones of whom mention is made 
in his works, are Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Commines, and De Thou 
(or Thuanus).® There are no allusions to the popular Giovio and Sleidan, 
whose works, however, he may have known since they were in Latin. 
Another historian that Bacon undoubtedly consulted was Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, although he never alludes to him by name. In fact, the essay “Of 
Superstition” (No. XVII) contains a passage which is traceable to Sarpi’s 
Istoria del Concilio Tridentino despite the fact that Bacon distorts it in 
part to serve his own purposes.®* Furthermore, it,is quite likely that 
Bacon, like so many of his contemporaries, had recourse to commonplace 
books and other collections of sayings for some of his historical in- 
formation.» As to any other historians he may have read, he may have 


4 Ibid., pp. 192-193. The italics in the English are ours. The corresponding passage in the 
De Augmentis (Works, 1, 207) omits the introductory words up to “mediocrity.” 

5 Another historian, Cesare Baronio, is also cited by Bacon; but his work, the Annales 
ecclesiastici, pertains to medizval history. The single citation occurs in The Charge of Owen, 
in The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon Including All His Occasional Works, collected 
and set forth by J. Spedding (London, Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 1861-74), 
v, 159. This edition will henceforth be designated as Letters. 

5 Sarpi, P., The Historie of the Councel of Trent. Tr. by N. Brent, 2d ed. (London, B. Nor- 
ton and J. Bill, 1629), Book II, p. 227: “Some pleasant wits said, that if the Astrologers, 
not knowing the true causes of the celestiall motions, to salve the appearances, have in- 
vented Eccentriques, and Epicicles, it was no wonder if the Councell, desiring to salve the 
appearances of the super-celestial] motions, did fall into excentricitie of opinions.” In the 
analogous passage of the Essay (Works, x11, 136), Bacon alters to some extent the wording 
of the comparison; but, what is more important, he ascribes it not to pleasant wits but to 
some of the prelates at the Council themselves. Vide also Reynolds’ edition of the Essays 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1890), p. 123. 

%> According to Spedding, Bacon made extensive use of Melchior’s Floresta espatiola 
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considered them unworthy of any mention in his writings. 

Of the four authors to whom he does refer, one might be inclined to 
think that he would be best acquainted with Machiavelli. Yet such is not 
the case; for Bacon, greatly “beholden” though he was to the politica! 
realism of the Discorsi and the Principe, almost ignored the storie 
frorentine.® As for De Thou, he is eulogized in a letter, and his Historie 
sui temporis are quoted from in the Charge against William Talbot.’ With 
Commines’s Mémoires Bacon was much better acquainted; for he was 
indebted to that work for the portraits of Louis XI and Charles the 
Bold,® for Alexander VI’s remark about the ease with which the French 
took Naples,® for a reference to the booty taken by the Swiss at Gran- 
son,** and for an aphorism cited under number 13 of the Exemplum por- 
tionis doctrine de occasionibus sparsis, ex parabolis aliquibus Salomonis."° 
In all probability, he also utilized the Mémoires for some of his informa- 
tion concerning the reign of Charles VIII," although in this case he may 
have had recourse to Guicciardini’s Storia d’Italia, Hall’s chronicle, and 
Polydore Vergil’s Anglica Historia as well. Yet the modern European 
historian that Bacon most admired and the study of whose history has 
left the most traces in his work, is, as we shall attempt to prove, Francesco 
Guicciardini. 

Guicciardini’s Storia d'Italia treated a tragic but glamorous epoch in 
Italian history, that from 1494 to 1534. It was more a history of Europe 
than one of Italy in its broad scope. It was the work of a contemporary 





(1614) for his apophthegms concerning historical personages (Works, x111, notes to pp. 
336-381, passim) and also made a limited use of the collections by Erasmus and Suninger 
(tbid., 359, 362, 369). 

¢ N. Orsini alludes to but one relatively unimportant borrowing from the J storie fiorentine 
in his Bacone e Machiavelli (Genoa, Emiliano degli Orfini, 1936), p. 52. 

7 Letters, tv, 109 and v, 8. 

8 Especially in the De Augmentis (Works, 111, 37), where Commines’s portrait of Louis 
X1 is specifically mentioned; and in Essay xxvn, “Of Friendship” (Works, x11, 169), where 
reference is made to the “closeness” of both Charles the Bold and Louis XI. 

® This famous saying—tiz., that the French “came with chalk in their hands to mark up 
their lodgings, and not with weapons to fight””—is quoted in four different works of Bacon: 
the Novum Organum, the De Augmentis, the Advancement, and the Redargutio Philoso- 
phiarum: vide Works, 1, 249; 11, 307; v1, 231; and vir, 57. It is drawn from Commines’s Mé- 
moires (edited by J. Calmette and G. Durville, Paris, H. Champion, 1924-25, 1, 81) which 
gives all the details rather than from Machiavelli’s Principe (Ch. xm), which simply states 
“a Carlo re di Francia fu licito pigliare la Italia col gesso.” 

% Works, xi11, 245, where there is an allusion to the priceless jewel sold by an ignorant 
Swiss soldier for a song. Cf. Commines, of. cit., 11, 115. Here, as is often the case with 
Bacon, the citation is not exact in every detail since he probably trusted to his memory. 
Cf. also Letters, mz, 324. 10 Works, 111, 70. 

1 Tbid., 11, 241 and x1, passim (Vol. x1 contains The History of the Reign of Henry VII). 
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eye-witness to the events, in some of which he was not a mere onlooker 
but a gamester (to use a favorite Baconian phrase). In addition, it con- 
tained a keen analysis of the motives of princes and a penetrating insight 
into the interplay of European politics. For all these reasons ii was 
bound to appeal to such a lover of history and politics as Bacon. And 
furthermore, it was readily available for him not only in Italian, but also 
in Latin, in French, and in English."* When Geffray Fenton englished the 
Storia, Bacon was not yet nineteen years old. Popular though the 
translation was, Bacon probably consulted the original Italian.“ Yet, 
whatever text he may have delved into, the fact remains that he drew 
lessons of political conduct from the Storia very early in life. 

The first such lesson in political behavior is found in the curious Letter 
of Advice to Queen Elizabeth, written about 1584 and assigned with great 
probability to Bacon by both Tenison and Spedding. This letter advises 
the Queen to check the influence of the Papists by strong measures both 
at home and abroad. At home she should use the Puritans to assure 
herself of the Catholics, thereby making of religion an instrument of 
government in true Machiavellian fashion. To strengthen her power 
abroad, she must weaken that of Philip of Spain. One way of doing this 
might be “‘to seek either the winning of the Prince of Parma from the King 
of Spain, or at the least to have it handled so asa jealousy thereof might 
arise between them; as Pope Clement did by the notable Marquis of 
Pescara: for he practised with him with offering the kingdom of Naples, 
not so much with hope to win him, as to make his master [Charles V] 
suspect him.’* This famous conspiracy involving Francesco Sforza, his 
chancellor Ieronimo Morone, Pope Clement VII, the Marquis of Pescara, 
and the Venetians is narrated in detail in Book xvi of Guicciardini’s 
history. Although the idea of winning the Marquis by offering him the 


12 The Italian text of the Storia d’Jtalia first appeared in 1561 (Florence, L. Torrentino), 
but it contained only the first sixteen books. The last four books were published in 1564 
(Venice, G. Giolito; and Parma, S. Viotti). The complete Latin translation by Celio S. 
Curione came out in 1566 (Basel, P. Perna and H. Petri); the French by Hierosme Chome- 
dey, in 1568 (Paris, B. Turrisan); and the English by Geffray Fenton, in 1579 (London, 
T. Vautroullier). 

43 The Fenton version, based as it is upon the French of Chomedey, gives peculiar forms 
to Italian proper names: e.g., Guiardadda instead of Ghiaradadda, Paule Ursin instead of 
Pagolo (or Paolo) Orsino, the Marquis of Pesquiero instead of Pescara, etc. Moreover, Fen- 
ton takes delight in adding his own phrases and observations to the faithful Chomedey 
text. Bacon, on the other hand, usually spells Italian proper names correctly, and makes 
no such additions to Guicciardini’s text as Fenton does. He may at times, however, change 
a detail since he probably trusted to his memory. For these reasons we believe that Bacon 
consulted the original Italian, and hence we deem it advisable to quote from the Historia 
di Italia (Florence, L. Torrentino, 1561), upon the text of which the editions available to 
Bacon were based. 4 Letters, 1, 56. 
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kingdom of Naples originated with Morone, he (Morone) would not go 
through with his plan until the Pope and the Venetians promised to ad- 
here to it. The particular interpretation Bacon placed upon Pope 
Clement’s motives may be implied in this statement from the Storia: 
**. al qual’consiglio il Pontefice, essendo pieno di sospetto, & d’ansieta, 
tentato per ordine del Morone non si mostré punto alieno, benche da alira 
parte non per scoprire la pratica, ma per prepararsi qualche rifugio se la 
cosa non succedesse, avverti sotto spetie d’affettione Cesare [Charles V] che 
tenesse bene contenti i suot Capitani.’® 

In his Advertisement Touching the Controversies of the Church of England 
(ca. 1589), Bacon has his say about the Marprelate controversy, among 
other things. He strongly opposes the idea of answering the Martinists 
in their own vein of scurrility and ridicule, and states in this connection: 
“This [i.e., the practice of dealing with Martinists in their own coin] 
seemed to him [i.e., the inventor of this practice] as profound a device, as 
when the Cardinal Sansovino counselled Julius II. to encounter the Coun- 
cil of Pisa with the Council Lateran.’ The source for this example is the 
following passage in Guicciardini’s opus: “‘Ma non per questo [Giulio IT] 
cessava da rimedii piu potenti: anzi per consiglio secondo si disse proposto 
da Antonio del Monte a San Sovino, uno de Cardinali creati ultimamente 
a Ravenna, volendo purgare la negligentia, intimd il Concilio universale 
.. -nella citta di Roma nella chiesa di San Giovanni Laterano, per la quale 
convocatione pretendeva havere dissoluto il Concilio [di Pisa] convocato da 
gl’avversarit ... . 7! 

The first direct mention and eulogy of Guicciardini as historian is 
made in the famous Certain Observations Made upon a Libel Published 
This Present Year, 1592. This anti-papist and anti-Spanish treatise is too 
well known to be analyzed here. The section which concerns us is the 
series of observations upon the King of Spain’s professed policy of pa- 
tronage and defence of the Roman religion, whereby he sought to sustain 
his factions in England and France. This policy elicits the following state- 
ment from Bacon: 


As for his [Philip II’s] intention to war upon the Infidels and Turks, it maketh 
me think what Francis Guicciardine, a wise writer of histopy, speaketh of his 
great-grandfather [Ferdinand the Catholic] making a judgment of him (as 
historiographers use) after he had told of his death: This King (saith he) did al- 
ways mask and veil his appetites with a demonstration of a devout and holy in- 
tention to the advancement of the Church and the public good.'* His father [Charles 


18 Historia di Italia, p. 644. The italics in all cases of the Italian are ours. 

16 Letters, 1, 77. 17 Historia, Book x, p. 372. 

18 Though not an exact translation, Bacon’s English certainly renders the sense of 
Guicciardini’s words: “copri quasi tutte le sue cupidita sotto colore d’honesto zelo della 
Religione, & di santa intentione al bene comune” (Historia, Book xm, p. 497). 
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V] also, when he received advertisement of the taking of the French king, pro- 
hibited all ringings and bonfires and other tokens of joy, and said those were to 
be reserved for victories upon infidels (on whom he meant never to war). Many 
a cruzada hath the Bishop of Rome granted to him [Philip II] and his pred- 
ecessors upon that colour, which all have been spent upon the effusion of Chris- 
tian blood.” 


This observation of Bacon’s upon Charles V’s reaction to the victory of 
Pavia is also drawn from Guicciardini, who says: “ .. . perche havuto 
avviso di tanta vittoria . . . [Carlo V] andd subito alla Chiesa a rendere 
gratie a Iddio . . . mé consenti che secondo l’uso degli altri, si facessino con 
campane, o con fuochi, o in altro modo dimostrationi d’allegrezza, dicendo 
essere conveniente fare feste delle vittorie havute contro a gli Infedeli, non di 
quelle che s’havevano contro a Cristiani . . . .’”*° These two examples from 
the Storia are followed by another drawn from contemporary history. 
The conclusion Bacon arrives at, mainly through the help of Guicciardini, 
is: “So that this form of dissembling is familiar and as it were hereditary 
to the King of Spain.” 

In the first book of the Advancement of Learning (1605), Bacon affirms 
in defense of learning that it can convey strength of remedy into men’s 
minds much more forcibly by the quickness and penetration of examples. 
“For, he adds, let a man look into the errors of Clement the seventh, so 
lively described by Guicciardine, who served under him, or into the errors 
of Cicero painted out by his own pencil in his epistles to Atticus, and he 
will fly apace from being irresolute.”” In book two, where Bacon, in 
exalting communicative good, censures the philosophy of Epictetus which 
presupposes that felicity must be placed in those things which are in our 
power, “‘as if it were not a thing much more happy to fail in good and 
virtuous ends for the public, than to obtain all that we can wish to our- 
selves in our proper fortune; as Consalvo said to his soldiers, shewing 
them Naples, and protesting he had rather die one foot forwards than to 
have his life secured for long by one foot of retreat . . . .””** These memora- 
ble words of Consalvo are quoted with little alteration from the Storia: 
“Desiderare piu toste di havere al presente la sua sepoltura un’ palmo di 
terreno piu avanti, che col ritirarsi indietro poche braccia, allungare la vita 
cento anni... .’*In the Faber fortune section of the Advancement (Book 


19 Letters, 1, 186. 20° Historia, Book xvt, p. 631 f. 21 Letters, loc. cit. 
® Works, v1, 102. Guicciardini’s analysis of Clement’s errors is found in Books xv1-xx. 
% Tbid., p. 316. 


* Historia, Book v1, p. 224. Interesting is the enlarged Fenton version of this passage: 
“. . . but concerning the present case, as glory springs not of dignity nor of honour (for that 
they are goods of fortune) but of vertue, which is the riches of the mind & gift of the good- 
nesse of God: so for my part I desire rather to be presently buried ten foote deepe in the 
ground whereon we stand, then by giving back one foot to prolong my life an hundred 
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II), Bacon advises those who have chosen a profession contrary to their 
nature to abandon it and to adopt a new career. He adduces as an ex- 
ample the case of Duke Valentine (Cesar Borgia), who, ‘‘was designed 
by his father to a sacerdotal profession, but quitted it soon after in re- 
gard of his parts and inclination.” The change in Borgia’s profession is 
not mentioned, strangely enough, in Machiavelli’s Principe (for which 
work Borgia is the prototype), but is related, however, in Guicciardini’s 
Storia: “‘ ... il Cardinale [Cesare Borgia] entrato una mattina in Con- 
cistoro supplicd al padre, & agl’altri Cardinali, che atteso il non havere 
havuto mai V'animo inclinato aila professione Sacerdotale, gli concedessino 
faculta di lasciare la degnita, & Vhabito, per seguitare ello esercitio [li.e., 
delle armi], alquale era tirato da Fati.. . .”’** The Florentine then informs 
us that permission was immediately granted to Cesar, and that soon 
after he became Duke of Valentinois (or Valentino, as the Italians re- 
ferred to him) and commander of the Papal forces. All these passages— 
the errors of Clement VII, Consalvo’s famous saying and the change in 
Cesar Borgia’s career—reappear in the De Augmentis Scientiarum.”" 
The address made by Bacon in 1607 in the House of Commons Con- 
cerning the Article of Naturalization, is full of reminiscences of Machia- 
velli’s Discorsi, as has been already pointed out by others.** To effect a 
more solid union between England and Scotland, Bacon advocates the 
Roman policy of naturalization and affirms, with the authority of 
Machiavelli, that the sinews of war is not money but the “‘very sinews of 
the arms of valiant men.’”* An anecdote is related about Louis XII and 
the Swiss (who, among others, exemplify the truth of the maxim that 
money is not the sinews of war): “‘And again the same nation [the Swiss], 
in revenge of a scorn, was the ruin of the French king’s affairs in Italy, 
Lewis the 12th. For that king, when he was pressed somewhat rudely by 
an agent of the Swisses to raise their pensions, brake into words of choler: 
What, said he, will these villains of the mountains put a tax upon me? 
Which words lost him his duchy of Milan, and chased him out of Italy.’’*° 
The source for this anecdote is Guicciardini’s history: “ . . . le quali cose 
[gli Svizzeri] dimandando superbamente, il Re sdegnato della insolentia 
loro, & che da villani nati nelle montagne (cosi erano le parole sue) gli fusse 
cost imperiosamente posta la taglia, comincid, piu secondo la degnitad Reale, 
che secondo Vutilita presente, con parole alterate a ribattergli, & dimostrare 
quasi di disprezzargli.’** Bacon’s conclusion, ‘Which words lost him his 





yeares...”’: quoted from The Historie of Guicciardin, 2d ed. (London, R. Field, 1599), 
p. 247. % Works, v1, 370. 

% Historia, Book trv, p. 142. 3? Works, 11, 110 and m1, 17, 100. 

*8 For example, by N. Orsini in his Bacone e Machiavelli, p. 48. 

29 Letters, m1, 324. % Loc. cit. 31 Historia, Book 1x, p. 325. 
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duchy of Milan, and chased him out of Italy,” already implicit in “‘se- 
condo l’utilita presente,” was arrived at after his reading the subsequent 
events narrated in the Storia. This anecdote of Louis XII and the Swiss 
must have impressed Bacon, for he repeated it in the interesting fragment 
Of the True Greatness of the Kingdom of Britain, written about 1608." 

A great tribute is paid Guicciardini in the correspondence of Bacon 
with King James I concerning the projected marriage of Sir John Villiers 
with the daughter of Sir Edward Coke. The King’s Lord Chancellor 
voiced his objections to the alliance, and his interference incensed both 
His Majesty and the latter’s favorite, the then Marquis of Buckingham 
(Sir John Villiers’s brother). In his reply to the second letter of the King 
(1617) on this subject, Bacon deplores the interpretation that was placed 
upon his statement, “that the height of his [Buckingham’s] fortune 
might make him too secure.”’ He maintains that his true meaning was: 


That his Lordship mought through his great fortune be the less apt to cast and 
foresee the unfaithfulness of friends and malignity of enviers and accidents of 
times: which is a judgment (as your Majesty knoweth better than I) that the 
best authors make of the best and best tempered spirits, ut sunt res humane; 
insomuch as Guicciardine maketh the same judgment (not of a particular person) 
but of the wisest state of Europe, the Senate of Venice, at one time; when he 
saith, their prosperity had made them secure and underweighers of perils. There- 
fore I beseech your Majesty to deliver me in this from any the least imputation 
upon my dear and noble Lord and friend.* 


Another tribute of admiration for Guicciardini is expressed in the De 
Augmentis Scientiarum (1623). Bacon was particularly impressed with 
the character portraits in the Storia. We have already noted his references 
to Ferdinand of Spain and Clement VII. Under the caption Characteres 
Ingeniorum (characters of dispositions) in Book VII of the De Augmentis, 
Bacon observes that the best provision and material for such character- 
izations is to be acquired from the wiser sort of historians (“‘ab Historicis 
prudentioribus”), not only from memorials commonly added by them 
when recording the deaths of famous persons, but much more from the 
entire body of history, as often as such an individual comes upon the 
stage. For a character so interwoven into the narrative affords a better 
idea of the man than any formal criticism and eulogy can; ‘‘qualis habe- 
tur apud T.Livium, Africani et Catonis Majoris; apud Tacitum, Tiberii, 


® Works, xir, 246. 

% Letters, v1, 246. Guicciardini’s opinion is not expressed in any particular passage, but 
is to be gathered from his general report of the prevailing Venetian reaction to the forma- 
tion of the League of Cambrai in the beginning of Book vim. This over-confident attitude 
is especially reflected in his relation of the harangue delivered by Domenico Trivisano be- 
fore the Senate (Historia, loc. cit.). 








| 
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Claudii, et Neronis; apud Herodianum, Septimii Severi; apud Philippum 
Comineum, Ludovici undecimi Gallorum Regis; apud Franciscum Guic- 
ciardinum, Ferdinandi Hispani, Maximiliani Cesaris, et Leonis et 
Clementis Pontificum.”™ For these writers, Bacon adds, having the im- 
ages of these men constantly before their eyes, hardly ever mention any 
of their actions without inserting something about their nature. The four 
character portraits chosen from Guicciardini are among the best in the 
Storia, but there are others quite as vivid, such as those of Charles VIII, 
Alexander VI, Julius II, the Marquis of Pescara, etc. These personalities 
whose portraits are not singled out by Bacon, are nevertheless referred 
to in some way or other in his works.** Toward the end of the exposition 
of the fable of Perseus, the reasons for the success of Charles VIII’s 
enterprise against Naples are given, and generalizations concerning wars 
waged against distant nations made therefrom.* The point of departure 
for Bacon’s observations is probably both Commines’s Mémoires and 
Guicciardini’s Storia (Book I). 

The last of Bacon’s more important occasional writings is the interest- 
ing Considerations Touching a War with Spain (1624), intended to dem- 
onstrate logically that England is more than a match for Spain. The 
requirements for a war are said to be a just quarrel, sufficient forces and 
provisions and a prudent choice of designs, all of which Bacon analyzes 
at some length. The first of the grounds for war with Spain is the re- 
covery of the Palatinate, the justice of which he proceeds to prove by 
argument and example. He draws several analogies from various sections 
of Guicciardini’s Storia. They are all contained in the following passage 
of the Considerations: 


The sharing of that part of the duchy of Milan which lieth upon the river of 
Adda by the Venetians upon contract with the French, was an ambitious and 
unjust purchase. This wheel set on going did pour a war upon the Venetians with 
such a tempest, as Padua and Trevigi were taken from them, and all their do- 
minions upon the continent of Italy abandoned, and they confined within the salt 
waters. Will any man say, that the memorable recovery and defence of Padua 
(when the gentlemen of Venice, unused to the wars, out of the love of their coun- 
try, became brave and martial the first day), and so likewise the re-adeption of 
Trevigi and the rest of their dominions, was matter of scruple, whether just or 
no, because it had source from a quarrel ill begun? The war of the Duke of Urbin, 
nephew of Pope Julius the Second, when he made himself head of the Spanish 
mutineers, was as unjust as unjust mought be; a support of desperate rebels; 
an invasion of St. Peter’s patrimony, and what you will. The race of this war 
fell upon the loss of Urbin itself, which was the Duke’s undoubted right; yet in 
this case no penitentiary (though he had enjoined him never so strait penance to 


3 Works, 111, 37. % Vide supra et infra. 3 Works, 11, 241. 
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expiate his first offence) would have counselled him to have given over the pur- 
suit of his right for Urbin; which after he prosperously re-obtained, and hath 
transmitted to his family yet until this day.” 


All these historical events are narrated in detail in the Storia. In Book IV, 
the Florentine relates the circumstances of the league between Louis XII 
and the Venetians, “nella quale fu convenuto, che nel tempo medesimo, 
che egli assaltasse con potente esercito il Ducato di Milano, essi da altra 
banda facessino di verso i loro confini il medesimo, & che guadagnandosi 
per lui tutto il resto del Ducato, Cremona con tutta la Ghiaradadda, eccettuata 
perd la riva d’ Adda per quaranta braccia s’acquistasse a Vinitiani .. . .’’** 
In Book VIII he analyzes the reasons for the formation of the League of 
Cambrai against the Venetians (one of which is referred to by Bacon), 
and recounts the progress of the war which at first went disastrously for 
Venice. Guicciardini tells us of the loss of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, and 
“Valtre terre, eccetto la citta di Trevigi’’**—which appears to be at vari- 
ance with what Bacon says. The Florentine goes on to narrate that 
Treviso was abandoned by the Venetians but that when Maximilian’s 
agent appeared to occupy it in his name, the townspeople rose up in 
arms and expelled him. This is in substance “the re-adeption of Trevigi.”’ 
In the case of the defence of Padua, Guicciardini relates that “‘il fiore de 
nobili della gioventi Vinitiana,” incited by Doge Loredano’s oration in 
the Senate, repaired to Padua with friends and followers. There they 
were received with joy, “esaltando i capitani, & i soldati insino al cielo, 
che questi giovani nobili non esperimentati né alle fatiche, né a pericoli della 
militia preponessero l’amore della patria alla vita propria... .”’* The war 
waged by the Duke of Urbino for the recovery of his Duchy (of which he 
had been deprived by the Church) is retold in Book XIII of the Séoria. 
To effect the reconquest of Urbino, the Duke “‘haveva sollevato i fanti 
Spagnuoli, che havevano militato in Verona.’ From these citations it is 
obvious that the Storia is the source for all or nearly all the historical 
material in this quoted section of Bacon’s discourse. If he differs in one or 
two minor details, it is possibly due to the fact that he may have been 
quoting Guicciardini from memory. 

Towards the end of the Considerations, Bacon discusses Spain’s con- 
federates. These allies suspect and envy Spain, and are in competition 
with her for certain territories. For instance, Bacon says: “I see once in 
thirty or forty years cometh a Pope, that casteth his eye upon the king- 
dom of Naples, to recover it to the church: as it was in the minds of 
Julius 2, Paulus 4, and Zistus 5.’*? The example of Julius II is drawn from 


57 Letters, vir, 472. 38 Historia, p. 147. 39 Thid., p. 301. 
 Thid., p. 310. “| Ibid., p. 507. Letters, vir, 500. 
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Guicciardini: “[Giulio IT] pensava assiduamente come potesse, o rimuo- 
vere di Italia, o opprimere con l’aiuto de Svizzeri, i quali soli magnificava, 
& abbracciava, |’esercito Spagnuolo, accioche occupato il Regno Napole- 
tano, Italia rimanesse (queste parole uscivano frequentemente della bocca 
sua) libera da Barbari, & a questo fine haveva impedito che i Svizzeri 
non si confederassino col Re Cattolico... .” 

More important is the section of the Considerations in which Bacon 
essays to prove that England has towards Spain cause of just fear. It 
is here that he advocates the policy of balance of power as the keystone 
of prudent statecraft. Nations, observes he, should be “‘in perpetual 
watch that the states about them should neither by approach nor by 
increase of dominion, nor by ruining confederates, nor by blocking of 
trade, nor by any the like means, have it in their power to hurt or an- 
noy the states they serve: and whensoever any such cause did but appear, 
straightways to buy it out with a war, and never to take up peace at 
credit and upon interest.’“* Two examples follow. The first is that of the 
European balance held by Henry VIII, Francis I, and Charles V, by any 
one of whom “scarce a palm of ground could be gotten . . . but that the 
other two would be sure to do their best to set the balance of Europe 
upright again.’5 The second is that of the balance of power in Italy kept 
diligently by the league of Ferdinand of Naples, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
Lodovico Sforza of Milan, “designed chiefly against the growing power 
of the Venetians; but yet so, as the confederates had a perpetual eye one 
upon another, that none of them should overtop.’ This is the league, 
says Bacon, “wherewith Guicciardine beginneth his story, and maketh it, 
as it were, the calendar of the good days of Italy.” In truth, Guicciardini 
does look back with nostalgia upon the days of Lorenzo, “‘l’ago della 
bilancia politica ‘n Italia,” and stands out in his time as the main expo- 
nent of the policy of equilibrium among the principal Italian states and 
not of unity for the peninsula like his more idealistic compatriot Machia- 
velli. He expresses this policy of Lorenzo’s thus: 


. .- & conoscendo, che alla Rep. Fiorentina, & a se proprio sarebbe molto peri- 
coloso, se alcuno de maggiori potentati ampliasse piu la sua potentia, procurava 
con ogni studio, che le cose d’Italia in modo bilanciate si mantenessino, che piu in 
una, che in un’alira parte, non pendessino: il che senza la conservatione della pace, 
& senza vegghiare con somma diligentia ogni accidente benche minimo, succedere 
non poteva.‘” 


“8 Historia, Book x1, p. 437. “ Letters, vm, 477. % Loc. cit. 

Loc. cit. Guicciardini states (op. cit., p. 2) that the league had been formed in 1480, “‘ha- 
vendo per fine principale, di non lasciare diventare piu potenti i Vinitiani.” 

7 Historia, Book 1, p. 2. 
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The purpose of the league—the maintenance of the balance of power— 
is acutely explained in this manner: 


Raffrenava facilmente questa confederatione la cupidita del Senato Vinitiano, 
ma non congiugneva gia i collegati in amicitia sincera & fedele, conciossiacosa che 
pieni tra se medesimi di emulatione, & di gelosia, non cessavano d’osservare 
assiduamente gl’andamenti |’uno dell’altro: interrompendosi scambievolmente 
tutti i disegni, per i quali a qualunque di essi accrescer si potesse, 5 imperio, 4 
riputatione: ilche non rendeva manco stabile la pace, anzi destava in tutti mag- 
gior prontezza a procurare di spegnere sollecitamente tutte quelle faville, che 
origine di nuovo incendio esser potessero.** 


Bacon was undoubtedly struck by this analysis and adopted it for his 
own, Furthermore, he enlarged upon it, made it a general rule of politics, 
and applied it to Europe as a whole. To conclude that without the Flor- 
entine’s Storia, the English thinker would never have conceived the doc- 
trine of the balance of power, would be an exaggeration; yet the fact 
remains that Guicciardini strengthened his confidence in it as the prudent 
policy for any state (and especially England) to follow. 

In the famous essay Of Empire (No. x1x), the entire section on the 
balance of power is repeated with but few changes under the heading 
“Dangers to kings arising from their neighbours.’’** The two examples 
are likewise repeated. The second is abridged in this fashion: ‘“‘And the 
like was done by that league (which Guicciardine saith was the security 
of Italy) made between Ferdinando King of Naples, Lorenzius Medices, 
and Ludovicus Sforza, potentates, the one of Florence, the other of 
Milan.’ In the essay Of Youth and Age (No. x.t1), among the examples 
of reposed natures that do well in youth is the one of Gaston de Foix, 
about whose exploits Bacon had read in Guicciardini’s Storia (esp. Book 
x) and Machiavelli’s Discorsi (11, 17, 24; 11, 44).5' In fact, he spells the 
name “Fois” as both Florentines do. 

Among the A pophthegmes New and Old (1625) collected by Bacon, we 
find an interesting one (No. x1) concerning the perfidious crime com- 
mitted by Cesar Borgia at Sinigallia and Pope Alexander’s remark about 
it. The dastardly deed is related briefly in the Principe (ch. vir), but at 
very great length in Guicciardini’s Storia (Book v) and in Machiavelli’s 
Descrizione del modo tenuto dal duca Valentino nello ammazzare Vitellozzo 


8 Tbid., p. 3. 

9 In the 1625 edition, for in the corresponding essay Of Empire (No. 1x) of the 1612 edi- 
tion, this section is fairly brief and no mention is made of Guicciardini. 

5° Works, xm, 142. 

5! Tbid., p. 223. In the corresponding essay Of Young Men and Age (No. xx111) of the 1612 
edition, there is no reference to Gaston de Foix. 
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Vitelli. ... The apophthegm is not found in Machiavelli as one would 
expect, but in Guicciardini. Here is Bacon’s version: 


Cesar Borgia, after long division between him and the Lords of Romagna, fell to 
accord with them. In this accord there was an article, that he should not cal] 
them at any time all together in person: The meaning was, that knowing his 
dangerous nature, if he meant them treason, some one mought be free to revenge 
the rest. Nevertheless he did with such art and fair usage win their confidence, 
that he brought them all together to counsel at Sinigalia; where he murthered 
them all. This act, when it was related unto Pope Alexander his father by a 
Cardinal, as a thing happy, but very perfidious, the Pope said: Jt was they that 
had broke their convenant first, in coming all together.™ 


After narrating the particulars of the slaughter, the Florentine says: 
“. , . haveva il Pontefice motteggiato con argutia Spagnuola sopra quello, 
che haveva fatto il figliuolo, dicendo, che essendo stati Pagolo Orsino, & 
gl’altri i primi a mancargli della fede, perche si erano obbligati d’andare a 
lui uno per volta, & verano andati tutti insieme, non era stato meno lecito a 
lui mancare a loro.” 

From all the preceding citations it is quite evident that Bacon was 
more than superficially acquainted with Guicciardini’s historical master- 
piece, that he appreciated its keen analysis of European politics and its 
psychological insight into the workings of princes and potentates, and 
that he often turned to it in order to derive lessons from political situa- 
tions analogous to those in his own day. It would then seem likely that he 
bore it in mind when he set about the task of composing the one full- 
fledged historical opus for which he is known to posterity, The History of 
the Reign of King Henry the Seventh. 

From Spedding’s and Busch’s™ study of Bacon’s sources, we learn that 
he used as the groundwork for his narrative Polydore Vergil’s Anglica 
historia as reproduced in Edward Hall’s chronicle,®* which is for the most 
part an English transcript of Polydore’s Latin. Into this groundwork 
Bacon inserted extracts from Bernard André’s Historia regis Henrici VII, 
the supplement to Robert Fabian’s New Chronicles of England and France, 
and documents from the collection of Sir Robert Cotton. He also possibly 
utilized the chronicles of Holinshed, Stow, and Speed, and he made copi- 
ous use of the Rolls of Parliament. To these writers, however, Bacon is 


582 Works, xi, 331. 53 Historia, p. 197. 

54 Spedding’s remarks are to be found in the preface and the notes to his edition of the 
History of the Reign of King Henry the Seventh, in Works, x1. Wilhelm Busch’s observations 
are in Appendix 11 of his England unter den Tudors (vol.1: Konig Heinrich VII (1485-1509), 
Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta, 1892, pp. 417-423). 

55 The title of Hall’s work is The Union of the Two Noble and Iilustre Famelies of Lancas- 
tre & Yorke (London, R. Grafton, 1548). 
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indebted only for the external facts of his history. They were his sources. 
As to his conception of historiography, it is neither that of the English 
chroniclers who preceded him nor that of the humanists like Polydore 
Vergil, who wrote in the tradition of Flavius Blondus. It is instead that of 
Florentine political historiography, as Eduard Fueter has already pointed 
out in his monumental Geschichte der neueren Historiographie.” We not 
only subscribe to this, but we believe, furthermore, that an analysis of 
Bacon’s History tends to show that he adhered to Guicciardini’s method 
in preference to Machiavelli’s. Soon after the appearance of the Storia 
d'Italia in 1561, Machiavelli’s regional [storie fiorentine began to lose its 
appeal for historians. His political theories continued to arouse great 
interest and controversy, but his historical work was abandoned in favor 
of the more universal production of his compatriot.*’ Bacon followed the 
trend of contemporary political historians in preferring Guicciardini to 
Machiavelli—a fact which, as we have noted, is borne out in Bacon’s 
non-historical works. 

Guicciardini’s history is distinguished by its acute analysis of indi- 
vidual characters and interests and by its interpretation of the motives of 
princes (both secular and ecclesiastic) according to utilitarian passions. 
Patriotism, self-sacrifice, religious abnegation, and other idealistic mo- 
tives hardly exist for him. Instead calculation and intrigue are at the 
basis of all political events. Yet, the Florentine’s profound knowledge of 
“business” (in the Baconian sense), his psychological perspicacity, his 
independence of judgment make him paint a picture of European politics 
which, in its interests, its ramifications and interrelationships is without 
equal in his times. Bacon’s History of Henry VII, is, like Guicciardini’s 
opus, politically one-sided. The Tudor monarch and his contemporaries 
are depicted in the same way as the Florentine depicts his Popes and 
princes. And as for the events in Henry’s reign, they are almost ex- 
clusively political and military. It is a history of rebellions, conspiracies, 
internal political measures, and astute political maneuvering on the conti- 
nent. In it there is no more reference to the beginnings of English human- 
ism®* than there is to the flowering of Renaissance art and literature in 
the Storia. As for Popes and prelates, Bacon ascribes to them the same 


56 3d edition (Munich-Berlin, R. Oldenbourg, 1936), pp. 168-170. We are indebted to 
Fueter for a number of observations, to which we have added many of our own. 

57 Fueter, op. cit., pp. 124-129; Luciani, V., Francesco Guicciardini and His European 
Reputation (New York, K. Otto & Co., 1936), passim. 

58 Even Polydore Vergil, one of Bacon’s sources, has something to say about the revival 
of Greek and Latin letters in England at the end of the chapter on Henry VII in his A ngli- 
ce Historie libri XXVI (Gandavi, C. Manilius, 1559?), pp. 1563-1566. Hall, however, 
makes no reference to such a revival. 
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egoistic motives as princes. Let us quote, for example, that fine period 
concerning Alexander VI’s ambitions, so obviously inspired by Guic- 
ciardini:*® “For Pope Alexander, finding himself pent and locked up by a 
league and association of the principal states of Italy, that he could not 
make his way for the advancement of his own house (which he immoder- 
ately thirsted after), was desirous to trouble the waters in Italy, that he 
might fish the better; casting the net not out of St. Peter’s, but out of 
Borgia’s bark.’’®° Of the Church as a religious institution hardly any 
more mention is made than in the Florentine’s work. The same may be 
said for true patriotism and self-abnegation, of which there are scarcely 
any examples in Bacon’s history. For one realizes that the King’s loyal 
retainers are so through fear and self-interest, as in the case of Sir Robert 
Clifford,* or through malice against the house of York, as in the case of 
John Morton, Archbishop of Canterbury. And how many, on the other 
hand, are disloyal at the very outset or become so when they feel that 
their reward is not according to their deserts, as illustrated by the be- 
havior of William Stanley, the Lord Chamberlain.® 

Bacon’s History follows the annalistic order as do the humanists and 
Guicciardini himself for that matter. And according to their practice, 
he likewise inserts harangues into his opus. His speeches, however, are 
not mere rhetorical exercises like those of the humanists nor do they serve 
as they do in the case of Machiavelli to expound some favorite political 
thesis of the author. Their function is more like that of the political 
harangues of Guicciardini, which often come in pairs as do a few of 
Bacon’s.™ These serve to weigh the pros and cons in an important deliber- 
ation, and in general throw light upon the political background of events 
and analyze particular motives of parties or rulers. In short, whether 
authentic or not, they seem to grow naturally out of the political situa- 
tions. Moreover, Bacon’s harangues, like Guicciardini’s, are strewn with 
political maxims and reflections.® This is likewise true of the text proper 
in the case of both historians. A few of Bacon’s reflections are drawn from 


59 Among Alexander’s traits Guicciardini (of. cit., p4) mentions “ambitione immoderata, 
crudelta piu che barbara, & ardentissima cupiditd di esallare in qualunque modo i figliuoli, 
i quali erano molti.” 6° Works, x1, 171. 

6 [bid., pp. 217-218. ® Tbid., pp. 310-311. 8 Jbid., pp. 226-229. 

6 E.g., the speech of Robert Gaguin (idid., pp. 159-165) and the Lord Chancellor Mor- 
ton’s reply (ibid., pp. 168-170); the indirect discourses of Charles VIII’s emissaries (ibid., 
pp. 100-103) and King Henry’s answer (ébid., pp. 104-105), also an indirect oration. 

85 Here are some quoted from Chancellor Morton’s harangue delivered before the Great 
Council (ébid., pp. 117-124): “the world abroad (apt to impute and construe the actions 
of Princes to ambition)”; “(and yet pretext is never wanting to power)”; “the true way 
{i.e., to obtain perfect peace in the kingdom] is to stop the seeds of sedition and rebellion 


in their beginnings’; etc. 
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Machiavelli: e.g., the main strength of an army consists in the infantry; 
the French have no good forces of foot, etc.™ 

Bacon’s character portraits are of course not so numerous as Guicciar- 
dini’s, but like the latter he drew them with great care and psychological 
penetration. The method he tried to follow is the one advocated in the 
De Augmentis: viz., the characters of famous men are not to be analyzed 
simply when their death is recorded but should be so interwoven into the 
entire body of the narrative that none of their actions is mentioned with- 
out some reference to their nature.*? This method, as we have seen, is 
based upon Bacon’s study of the portraits in Tacitus, Livy, Herodian, 
Commines, and Guicciardini. In fact, two of the latter’s portraits, that of 
the astute, sanctimonious Ferdinand the Catholic and that of the vacil- 
latory Maximilian, are utilized by Bacon in his own History.** The por- 
trait of Charles VIII is probably a composite of those in Commines, 
Guicciardini, Polydore Vergil, and Hall. As to those traits of character in 
Alexander VI to which Bacon refers, he drew them in all likelihood from 
the Storia. In conclusion, therefore, some of the secondary portraits in 
the History of Henry VII are derived from Guicciardini. As for the 
masterly characterization of Henry VII himself, it is Bacon’s own, with 
a few elements drawn from Polydore and possibly Hall; yet here, too, the 
method recalls the Florentine’s. 

Another possible influence of Florentine historiography and political 
thought may be seen in the seemingly undue importance attached to 
Perkin Warbeck’s imposture. Conspiracies loomed large in Bacon’s time 
as well as in the century preceding him. The English historian had read 
the celebrated chapter on “‘Congiure” in Machiavelli’s Discorsi.°* He was 
acquainted with the myriad attempts upon the lives of Italian princes 
from 1450 to 1550, about which attempts he had read both in Guicciar- 
dini’s Storia and in Machiavelli’s three major works. Moreover, his own 
occasional works attest to the importance he attached to conspiracies 
against Queen Elizabeth and King James. Now, Machiavelli had taught 
Bacon that Henry VII, as the founder of a new dynasty, was a typical 
principe nuovo.** For such a prince, plots and rebellions are of the utmost 


& Tbhid., pp. 144-145, 180. Vide Machiavelli, Discorsi, m, 18 and Ritratto di cose di Francia. 
One must not forget, however, that similar observations about the weakness of French 
infantry are also to be found in Guicciardini’s Storia (Book 11). 

7 Works, m1, 36-37. Also vide supra. 

68 For the one, cf. particularly Works, x1, 189-190, 305, 317; for the other, ibid., pp. 154, 
173, 338. 

®° In fact, Bacon quotes a reflection of Machiavelli’s from this very chapter in Essay 
No. xxx1x (Of Custom and Education): Works, xu, 213. 

6% Orsini (op. cit., p. 77) suggests that Henry VII is represented as a typical principe 
nuovo, but he fails to develop this idea. 
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importance. Henry VII, finding at his accession a relatively hostile realm 
still devoted to his adversaries and accustomed to their rule, had to use 
all his energy, all his craft, all his virt% to win it over and to make it 
secure for himself and his descendants. Perkin Warbeck rallied about 
him all the dissident elements in the kingdom and constituted the major 
threat to the security of the principe nuovo. In effecting his subjection, 
the Tudor monarch revealed, in Bacon’s mind, his rare political powers. 
And since his History is almost exclusively political and military like those 
of the great Florentines, he would naturally devote so much space to 
Warbeck’s attempt. 

To recapitulate, Bacon is in large measure indebted to Guicciardini for 
his political conception of historiography. He also avails himself of a few 
of the portraits in the Storia. His harangues are in the manner of Guic- 
ciardini, and not in that of the humanists. To Machiavelli Bacon is in 
part indebted for the particular conception of his hero, the typical 
principe nuovo, as well as for a few political reflections. And like both 
Florentines, he composes his history in the vulgar tongue and not in 
Latin. 

There are, however, some essential differences between the historiog- 
raphy of Bacon and that of Guicciardini.”° First of all, Bacon pays par- 
ticular attention to legislative acts—the statutes and laws of Parliament. 
Secondly, he is not so pessimistic and so resigned as the Florentine. This 
is quite comprehensible, for Bacon relates the story of a kingdom on the 
road to power and prosperity, whereas Guicciardini recounts the tragedy 
of a land that has lost the peace and tranquility of bygone days. Thirdly, 
the Florentine, writing for posterity and not his own day, exhibits, in 
analyzing and criticizing men and institutions, a courage unknown to 
Bacon.” And lastly, the Englishman’s style is easy-going, colorful, and 
even colloquial, not restrained, dignified, intricate, and bookish like the 
Florentine’s. 

In the light of the foregoing, we believe we are justified in concluding 
that of modern historians Guicciardini was the one that Bacon most ad- 
mired. He consulted his Storia more frequently than any other modern 


7 Vide also Fueter, loc. cit. 

™ Bacon’s History contains nothing, for instance, like the famous digression on the ori- 
gins and rise of the temporal power of the Papacy in Book rv of the Storia—a passage sup- 
pressed by the censors in Italian editions and not reinstated until 1621 by J. Stoer (Geneva). 
Moreover, when Bacon refers to the second voyage of Sebastian Gabato (Cabot) (zbid., 
pp. 293-296), he does not dare conclude as Guicciardini does after his relation of the dis- 
coveries of Columbus and the Portuguese, that such events have given the interpreters 
of the Sacred Scriptures cause for anxiety, etc. Vide Storia d’Italia, edited by C. Panigada 
(Bari, G. Laterza & Figli, 1929), 11, 132 (Book v1). This passage was likewise omitted from 
the early editions of the Storia. 
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European history for instances of political behavior to illustrate his text. 
He was so impressed with some of these examples as to repeat them. He 
had special words of praise for Guicciardini’s character portraits. He 
found in the Florentine’s opus interesting corroboration for his doctrine 
of the balance of power. And last of all, Bacon used the Storia as a model 


for his own History of Henry VII.” 
ViIncENT LUCIANI 
College of the City of New York 


” In the present essay we have confined ourselves to Bacon’s knowledge of Guicciardini 
the historian. It is possible, however, that the English thinker was also acquainted with the 
Florentine’s political maxims, the Pin Consigli et Avvertimenti, first published in Paris in 
1576 by Jacopo Corbinelli. This work did not appear in English translation until the 19th 
Century, and hence Bacon may have seen one of the Italian editions or with greater likeli- 
hood he may have known some of the maxims indirectly through Robert Hitchcock’s 
popular Quintessence of Wit (London, E. Allde, 1590), which is a translation of Sansovino’s 
Concetti politict. The latter, as is known, incorporate quite a number of Guicciardini’s 
Avvertimenti. Bacon’s indebtedness to Sansovino and to Guicciardini the maxim writer 
could well form the subject of another short paper. For Sansovino’s Concetti, their relation 
to Guicciardini, and the latter’s possible influence upon Bacon and Ralegh, consult: 1) 
The Maxims of Francis Guicciardini. Tr. by Emma Martin (London, Longman, Brown, 
Green, and Longmans, 1845), passim; 2) Thompson, Elbert N.S., The Seventeenth-Century 
English Essay (Iowa City, Iowa Univ. Press, 1927), ch. 11; 3) Kempner, Nadja, Raleghs 
staatstheoretische Schriften: die Einfiihrung des Machiavellismus in England (Leipzig, 
B. Tauchnitz, 1928); 4) Orsini, op. cit., pp. 87-90. 





IX 
THE COMIC HUMOURS: A NEW INTERPRETATION 


HE Induction to Every Man out of his Humour, which contains Jon- 
son’s most significant statement about humorous characterization, 
has been universally interpreted by critics as follows: Jonson rebelled 
against the “abuse of this word Humour,” which had come to be used 
popularly to denote whim, affectation, or eccentricity. That spectators 
and readers of his comedies might understand the basis of his own comic 
characterization, he carefully defined humour in the strictly psychologi- 
cal sense: 
As when some one peculiar quality 
Doth so possesse a man, that it doth draw 
All his affects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluctions, all to run one way, 
This may be truly said to be a Humour. 


He ruled out as “more than most ridiculous” the portrayal in comedy of 
affected or eccentric humours in the popular conception of the term.' 
Yet some of those who interpret the Induction thus are uneasily aware 
that Jonson’s actual depiction of humours does not always conform to 
his own definition. Baskervill, to whom we are indebted for tracing in 
detail the semantic development of humour in sixteenth-century prose 
and drama, recognizes that many of the humours are affectations, but 
thinks that Jonson probably intended the definition to cover “‘both the 
inner and the outer manifestations of the disposition.’ Jonson is also 
censured for “his attitude to the ‘cable hatband’ style of humour”’ and 
for forgetting that affected humours may be useful to comedy; Shadwell 
and Congreve defined comic humours better than Jonson, “who does not 
always follow his own counsel.’ Other students state that humours “of 
a slighter quality” than the definition allows, such as Matthew’s affecta- 
tion, afford ‘‘natural material for satiric comedy.’ Still others point 
out that, although Jonson’s definition limits humour to a “psychological 


1 In essence this is the interpretation in the following representative studies: Elisabeth 
Woodbridge, Studies in Jonson’s Comedy (Boston, New York & London, 1898), pp. 35- 
36; F. E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama (Boston & New York, 1908), 1, 470-471; Maurice 
Castelain, Ben Jonson, L’homme et L’euvre (Paris, 1907), p. 84; C. R. Baskervill, English 
Elements in Jonson’s Early Comedy (Austin, Texas, 1911), pp. 34-36; Percy Simpson, ed., 
Every Man in his Humour (Oxford, 1919), p. liv; G. Gregory Smith, Ben Jonson (London, 
1919), pp. 80-84; C. H. Herford & Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson (Oxford, 1925), 1, 340-343; 
John Palmer, Ben Jonson (New York, 1934), pp. 29-30; T. M. Parrott & R. H. Ball, 
A Short View of Elizabethan Drama (New York, 1943), p. 134. 

? Op. cit., pp. 34-36. 3 Smith, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 

* Parrott & Ball, op. cit., p. 134. 
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master-bias,” study of Jonson’s comic figures reveals two types of hu- 
mour which do not meet the definition: the eccentricity and the social 
affectation. Since these two types far outnumber the psychological hu- 
mours, Jonson usually does not follow his own definition.5 
Jonsonian critics have come to this crux because they have failed to 
see the relationship of the definition to its context, the whole Induction. 
Despite the axiomatic principle that no passage can be safely interpreted 
out of its context, for over forty years this one has been lifted out and 
quoted as Jonson’s definition of the humours in his comedies. Study of 
the whole Induction reveals that—contrary to the prevailing opinion— 
Jonson intended to portray affected and eccentric humours which are not 
in accord with his own definition. As Mitis, Asper, and Cordatus con- 
verse, Mitis uses humour in the popular sense of affected caprice or ec- 
centricity. Asper, the mouthpiece of the author, catches him up in his 
usage. 
Asp. This Humour? good; and why this Humour, Mitis? 
Nay, doe not turne, but answere. Mit. Answere? what? 
Asp. I will not stirre your patience, pardon me, 
I vrg’d it for some reasons, and the rather 
To giue these ignorant well-spoken dayes, 
Some taste of their abuse of this word Humour. 
Cord. O, doe not let your purpose fall, good Asper, 
It cannot but arriue most acceptable, 
Chiefly to such as haue the happinesse, 
Daily to see how the poor innocent word 
Is rackt and tortur’d. 


Asper then defines humour, first in the primary physiological sense, next 
in the transferred psychological.* It ends with the lines which give ex- 
amples of affectations as not genuine but pseudo-humours. 


But that a rooke, in wearing a pyed feather, 
The cable hat-band, or the three-pild ruffe, 

A yard of shooetye, or the Switzers knot 

On his French garters, should affect a Humour! 
O, ’tis more than most ridiculous. 


Cordatus adds: 


He speakes pure truth now, if an Idiot 
Haue but an apish, or phantasticke straine, 
It is his Humour. 


5 Paul Mueschke & Jeannette Fleisher, “Jonsonian Elements in the Comic Underplot 
of Twelfth Night,” PMLA, xiv (1933), 722-740. 
® The latter part is quoted above. 
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Asper’s rejoinder is the key to an understanding of Jonson’s meaning: 


Well I will scourge those apes; 
And to these courteous eyes oppose a mirrour, 
As large as is the stage, whereon we act: 
Where they shall see the times deformitie 
Anatomiz’d in euery nerue, and sinnew, 
With constant courage, and contempt of fear. 


Asper’s statement that an affected humour is ‘‘more than most ridicu- 
lous” has universally been taken to mean that it is preposterous to call 
a mere superficial affectation a humour; only a genuine psychological 
temperament as he has just defined should be so called. The statement 
does mean this, but not only this; ridiculous was in 1599 close to its 
original Latin sense of comically incongruous, that which causes laughter, 
as in a satirically comic figure on the stage.’ Asper is also saying, then, 
that affected humours are excellent butts for satire. This interpretation is 
supported by Asper’s comment on Cordatus’ definition of a humour in 
popular usage—‘“‘an idiot”’ with “‘an apish or phantasticke straine.”’ Asper 
says that in the play those apes will be well scourged, that is, their af- 
fectations (apish straines) and their eccentricities (phantasticke straines) 
will be portrayed as humours, in the popular sense of the word. As in a 
mirror the spectators will see ‘the time’s deformitie anatomiz’d in euery 
nerue and sinnew.” These rooks, idiots, and apes, parading their affected 
social pretensions or eccentricities, are the subjects of my satire. Through 
his Presenter, Jonson is telling us, then: I am fully aware of the meaning 
of humour in the genuinely psychological sense and I have defined it for 
you. But these “‘apish or phantasticke straines,” ridiculously called hu- 
mours in the lax speech of these times, will serve not only to show the age 
its vices and vanities going under the guise of humours but incidentally 
“to giue these ignorant well-spoken dayes some taste of their abuse of 
this word Humour,” and to illustrate how “the poor innocent word is 
rackt and tortur’d.” 

Other passages show that he thought of humours as assiduously culti- 
vated affectations and eccentricities. In Every Man in his Humour Cash 
(Pizo in the Quarto of 1601) instructs Cob, the water-carrier, about 
humour as popularly conceived: 

Marrie, ile tell thee what it is (as tis generally receiued in these daies) it is a 
monster bred in a man by selfe loue, and affectation, and fed by folly.® 


Cash’s description perfectly fits the humours of the play, especially those 


7 Jonson consistently uses ridiculous in this sense; e.g., in Every Man out of his Humour, 
111, vi, 207-209, Cordatus speaks of comedy as “a thing throughout pleasant, and ridiculous, 
and accommodated to the correction of manners.” See also Masque of Queenes, Jonson’s 
notes on lines 183 and 249. $1, i, 156-158. 
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of Stephen, Matthew, and Bobadill. In the Prologue to The Alchemist he 
speaks of ‘manners, now call’d humours” which feed the stage. In the 
Induction to The Magnetic Lady he states that in all his plays “‘of the 
Comick thred” he has portrayed “some recent humours still, or manners 
of men, that went along with the times.” Jonson obviously uses manners 
in the sense of social behavior, identifying comic humours with ‘“‘manners 
of men.” 

Further proof that Jonson exploited the popular notion of humour as 
comic material may be found in Cynthia’s Revels. In this “‘comicall sat- 
yre” eight of the characters are depicted as addicted to the affected 
graces and accomplishments, the trivial pastimes and fads of court life. 
All except Argurion, who is an allegorical figure representing money, have 
prototypes in Every Man out of his Humour. Philautia, Phantaste, and 
Moria are vain, affected ladies like Saviolina. Of the male figures, 
Amorphus is another Puntarvolo, Hedon is Fastidious Frisk over again, 
Anaides is modeled after Carlo Buffone, and Asotus is a skillful combina- 
tion of the types of Fungoso and Sogliardo. That Jonson regarded these 
characters as affected humours like the “‘apish or phantasticke straines”’ 
of the comedy immediately preceding Cynthia’s Revels is made clear in 
the Palinode: 

Amo. From spanish shrugs, french faces, smirks, irps, and all affected humours: 

Chorvs. Good Merecvry defend vs. 


Pha. From secret friends, sweet seruants, loues, doues, and such phantastique 
humours. 


Chorvs. Good Mercvry defend vs.® 


In this burlesque litany the humours from which the two spokesmen cry 
to be delivered are “affected” and “phantastique.”” The words specifiying 
the nature of these suggest eccentricities, mannerisms, foibles, vanities, 
which, as we have seen, Jonson said were the pseudo-humours of popular 
conception. It is clear, then, that most of the humours in Jonson’s come- 
dies are not in accord with his definition of genuine humour and that he 
intended that they should not be. 

Did he also represent characters with a genuine humoral temperament? 
One humour in Every Man out of his Humour is apparently intended to 
be more than an affectation. Macilente is described as possessed of “‘such 
an enuious apoplexie, with which his judgement is so dazzeled, and dis- 
tasted, that he growes violently impatient of any opposite happinesse in 
another.’ As the humorists exhibit their follies he rails at them in out- 
bursts of envious hatred. His intrigue to put the objects of his envy out 
of humour makes up the slender action. After every man except himself 

® Cynthia’s Revels, v, xi. 

10 Every Man out of his Humour, “The Character of the Persons.” 
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has been put out of humour, Macilente finds his own humour gone. But 
could such a deeply psychological humour be so lightly disposed of? That 
some such question troubled Jonson himself is shown by what he tells us 
in his defence of the “Catastrophe or Conclusion’’ which he originally 
wrote for the play but which proved so unpopular as to requ re altera- 
tion." Here he writes an apology for Macilente’s abrupt change of nature. 


Tt is to be conceiu’d that Macilente being so strongly possest with Enuie (as the 
Poet here makes him) it must be no sleight or common Obiect, that should ef- 
fect so sodaine and strange a cure vpon him, as the putting him cleane out of 
Humour." 


To meet this difficulty, Jonson says, in the original Conclusion he had 
brought on the stage an actor impersonating the Queen, “but many 
seem’d not to relish it; and therefore ’twas altered.’ His purpose in so 
introducing Her Majesty he thus explains: 


There was nothing (in his examin’d opinion) that could more neare or truly 
exemplifie the power and strength of her inualuable Vertues, then the working 
of so perfect a Miracle on so oppos’d a Spirit, who not only persisted in his 
Humour, but was now come to the Court, with a purpos’d resolution (his Soule 
as it were now drest in Enuie) to maligne at any thing that should front him: 
when sodainly (against expectation, and all steele of his Malice) the very wonder 
of her presence strikes him to the earth dumbe, and astonisht.¥ 


This is the conventional flattery of Elizabeth so common in the drama. 
But, according to the humoral theory, one’s temperament could change 
under great stress of emotion and circumstance into another tempera- 
ment,'* but could not be shocked out by mere tricks, which in Jonson’s 
comedies are usually little more than practical jokes. Apparently Jonson 
regarded the majesty and disfavor of the Queen as a sufficiently powerful 
force to change Macilente’s envious temperament. If so, Jonson here 
depicts a humour which meets the definition in the Induction to Every 
Man out of his Humour. 

Though Jonson portrays, then, both the genuine and the affected hu- 
mour, the humour of his comedy is almost exclusively affectation or ec- 
centricity. The explanation of this lies in Jonson’s deliberate use of the 
term in two senses: one, as defined in the often-quoted passage, a genu- 
inely ingrained temperament in accord with humoral psychology; the 
other, the prevalent extension and misconception of the term, an assumed 
or temporary characteristic, the assumption of which was itself absurd 
and demanded satirical treatment. Jonson’s definition, then, is really 


1 Linge’s Quarto of 1600, ed. by Bang & Greg (Louvain, 1907), p. 126. 

12 Thid. 13 Thid. 

4 Cf. J. W. Draper, The Humours and Shakespeare’s Characters (Durham, N. C., 1945), 
pp. 106 ff. 
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two-fold, embracing both the genuine and the affected or eccentric; and 
since the affected and eccentric humour was an easier prey, was much 
more natural material for comic satire, and was far more commonly ob- 
servable in that the vanities and foibles of the age went under the name 
of humours, he exhibits the affected or the eccentric humour much more 
frequently. 

Before the Restoration no other playwright, so far as is known, men- 
tioned the theory of the comic humour. But after 1660 the idol-worship 
of Jonson as the comic dramat’st par excellence produced a good deal of 
commentary. The critical statements of three Restoration playwrights, 
Dryden, Shadwell, and Congreve, make clear that Jonson’s conception 
of the comic humour is carried over with little change into the Restora- 
tion. 

Dryden defined a humour in comedy as “some extravagant habit, pas- 
sion, or affection, particular . . . to some one person, by the oddness of 
which he is immediately distinguished from the rest of men.” Here he is 
obviously not thinking of Jonson’s definition of genuine psychological 
humour, but of the pseudo-humours in his comedies. To Dryden a comic 
humour is not any habit, passion, or affection, but an extravagant one; the 
contemporary sense of the word which best fits this context is given by 
the NED as excessive, irregular, fantastically absurd. When the qualify- 
ing phrases, ‘“‘particular to . . . one person” and “‘by the oddness of which 
he is immediately distinguished,” are considered, Dryden’s definition is 
virtually one of the comic humour of eccentricity.'* In another state- 
ment, however, Dryden identifies a “comical character” with “humour 
(which is an inclination to this or that particular folly),’” and thus 
broadens his definition. 

Shadwell, maintaining that the comedy of humours as created by Jon- 
son was the perfect medium for satire, devoted himself to writing come- 
dies which would be the closest possible imitations of Jonson’s. Although 
in one of his definitions he virtually paraphrases Jonson’s definition of 
genuine psychological humour,!* his other statements show him fully 
aware that in Jonson’s actual depiction of comic humours, the social 


8 An Essay of Dramatic Poesy (Essays of John Dryden, ed. by W. P. Ker, 1, 85). 

16 Another passage in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy confirms this interpretation of Dry- 
den’s definition. “(Critics] say, it is not enough to find one man of such a humour [as that 
of Morose in Epicoene]; it must be common to more, and the more common the more 
natural. . . . But to convince these people, I need but tell them, that humour is the ridicu- 
lous extravagance of conversation, wherein one man differs from all others. If then it be 
common, or communicated to many, how differs it from other men’s? or what indeed 
causes it to be ridiculous so much as the singularity of it?” Cf. N. B. Allen, The Sources of 
John Dryden’s Comedies (Ann Arbor, Mich., 1935), p. 11. 

17 Preface to Troilus and Cressida. 

8 In the Epilogue to The Humorists (Complete Works, ed. by Summers, 1, 254) 
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affectation is most frequent. After ruling out the use of by-words, foreign 
words, mere fantastic display of dress, and “downright silly folly” or 
“‘meer natural imperfection,” Shadwell states positively that ‘Comical 
Humours” are “‘the Artificial folly of those, who are not Coxcombs by 
Nature, but with great Art and Industry make themselves so.’!® More- 
over, he continues, a comic humour 

ought to be such an affectation, as misguides men in knowledge, Art, or Science, 
or that causes defection in Manners, and Morality, or perverts their minds in the 
main actions of their lives.?¢ 


In these critical statements of Dryden and Shadwell are defined the 
two chief types of comic humours in Jonsonian, other Elizabethan, and 
Restoration comedy. In Dryden’s the eccentricity is emphasized; in 
Shadwell’s, the affectation. Both of them were close enough to the Eliza- 
bethan period to understand the tradition of comic humours; each from 
his own point of view accurately interpreted Jonsonian and other Eliza- 
bethan practice. It is surprising that Dryden failed to stress the social 
affectation, the type which led toward the comedy of manners, for Dry- 
den was otherwise the prophet of later Restoration comedy. The ec- 
centricity tended more toward farce, as indeed it does in Dryden’s 
imitation of Jonson’s eccentric figures in such early comedies as The Wild 
Gallant (1663) and Sir Martin Mar-all (1667). 

In his Letter to John Dennis Concerning Humour in Comedy (1695) 
Congreve makes a clear-cut distinction between genuine humour and the 
comic humour of satirical drama and points out the error in thinking that 
the two are identical. True humour naturally arises “from the different 
Constitutions, Complexions, and Dispositions of Men.” A genuine hu- 
mour could not easily be thrown off as in the denouement of nearly all 
comedies of humours. 

Tho our Actions are never so many and different in Form, they are all Splinters 
of the same Wood, and have Naturally one Complexion, which tho it may be 
disguised by Art, yet cannot be wholly changed: We may paint it with other 
Colours, but we cannot change the Grain. 

A Man may change his Opinion, but I believe he will find it a Difficulty to part 
with his Humour. 


In contrast to what he believes genuine humour, he describes the two 
main types of spurious humour. 


External Habit of Body is often mistaken for Humour. 


19 Dedication to The Virtuoso (Works, 111, 101-102). A similar statement appears in the 
Preface to The Humorists (Works, 1, 184): The “proper subject of a Satyr” is “the affected 
vanities, and the artificial fopperies of men, which (sometimes even contrary to their 
natures) they take pains to acquire.” 2° Thid., p. 102. 
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By External Habit I do not mean the Ridiculous Dress or Cloathing of a Char- 
acter... . But I mean a Singularity of Manners, Speech, and Behaviour. . . . I 
cannot think that a Humour which is only a Habit or Disposition contracted by 
Use of Custom. 


A ffectation is generally mistaken for Humour. 
These are indeed so much alike that at a Distance they may be mistaken one 
for the other. For what is Humour in one may be A ffectation in another. 


He instances Morose in The Silent Woman as a True Humour, Sir John 
Daw in the same play as an Affectation, and Cob in Every Man in his 
Humour as a Habit or Singularity of Manners. Since, Congreve adds, “‘it 
were perhaps the Work of a long life to make one Comedy true in all its 
Parts, and to give toevery Character in it a True and Distinct Humour,” 
comic characters must on the whole show pseudo-humours. 

Congreve, however, does not fully follow up what his own reasoning 
leads to: that affected and eccentric humours were better devices for 
satirizing the foibles of the age. Indeed, he laments that genuine humour 
has been so seldom represented in English comedy, even by the master, 
Ben Jonson, without seeing what Jonson saw clearly. In his portrayal of 
comic characters, however, Congreve employs the affectation with the 
highest artistry. When he portrays a True Humour, as he evidently does 
in Heartwell, the “surly old Bachelor,” he does not reach the highest 
comedy as in such delightful fools as Captain Bluffe and Sir Joseph Wittol 
of the same play; Lord Froth and Lady Froth of The Double Dealer; 
Scandal and Mrs. Frail in Love for Love; and Witwoud, Petulant, and 
Lady Wishfort in The Way of the World. Congreve’s statement about 
the characters of The Way of the World in his dedicatory letter to the 
Earl of Montague is evidence that he intended these characters as affecta- 
tions. His aim, he writes, was 
to design some characters which should appear ridiculous, not so much through 
a natural folly (which is incorrigible, and therefore not proper for the stage) as 
through an affected wit; a wit, which at the same time that it is affected, is also 
false. 


The comic humours of seventeenth-century drama, then, are not the 
temperaments as defined in the “science” of the times, as most critics 
and literary historians have taken them to be, but the pseudo-humours of 
affectation and eccentricity. Occasionally appears a character who may 
be said-to have a genuine humoral temperament. As we have seen, 
Macilente was so intended, and Congreve maintains that Morose is a 
True Humour. But, since the genuine humours are comparatively rare, 
it is hardly profitable to decide each doubtful case. Even Congreve ad- 
mitted that “at a distance” affectations may be mistaken for genuine 
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humours. Though there are, and doubtless will continue to be, differences 
of opinion about certain particular characters like Morose; yet Jonson, 
Dryden, Shadwell, and Congreve are on the whole consistent with their 
expressed purpose. They intended their comic humours to be studies, not 
in humoral psychology, but in the pseudo-humours of affectation and 
eccentricity. Interpreted thus, the characters with “humours” are not 
walking embodiments of a trait or artificial exemplifications of a theory, 
but human beings with the common foibles and mannerisms of the age, 
characters who are ridiculous in the contemporary sense of the word— 
absurdly laughable. And, if investigation of the influence of humoral psy- 
chology on dramatic characters is to be further pursued, distinctions in 
terminology will save further confusion. If Hamlet’s melancholia is to be 
called a humour, Sir John Daw’s affectation of learning and pretension 
as a poet should be called a comic humour. 
Henry L. SNuccs 
Wake Forest College 
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x 
THE VERACITY OF SPENCE’S ANECDOTES 


ILLIAM LISLE BOWLES said of the anecdotist Joseph Spence, 

“He seems to have opened his mouth and his ears to every thing 
Pope told him.’ This sneer implied that Pope was a liar and Spence a 
gull, but the splenetic Bowles inadvertently implied something else that, 
if true, is of significance to English literary history: that Spence was an 
omnivorous snapper-up of trifles who did not judge or discriminate but 
merely recorded. For if Spence, gull or no gull, was an accurate and 
veracious recorder, his notes on the conversation of Pope and other liter- 
ary figures possess great value; if he was not, they are nearly worthless. 

Without Spence’s records our knowledge of many seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century writers would be considerably less than it is, and the 
biographers of Pope in particular would cut a sorry figure. Only if Spence’s 
manuscripts had lain unknown for a century and a half, if neither War- 
burton nor Johnson nor anyone else had been granted a look at them, if 
not one of the anecdotes had ever found its way to the light, and then if a 
modern discoverer had published his find—then only would the ensuing 
sensation have brought a realization of the importance of Spence’s labors 
and the magnitude of the debt which the world has been none too ready 
to pay him. 

In view, then, of the importance of the Anecdotes of Spence, the ques- 
tion of the veracity of the compiler has great significance. To what extent 
may one rely upon his authority? In the past the Anecdotes have been 
variously regarded. Whereas one writer asserts that ‘“‘there is every indi- 
cation that [Spence] strove to give the sayings of the poet, as far as possi- 
ble, in his own words,’” and another maintains that ‘Spence was in- 
capable of wilful misrepresentation,’’ a third refers contemptuously to 
“Spence’s amusing but untrustworthy colloquies of Pope and his 
friends.”’* One of these two conflicting attitudes must be the correct one. 
Either Spence is on the whole an untrustworthy gossip, or, allowing for 
the occasional slips to which every mind falls a prey, he is on the whole an 
accurate and veracious recorder of observations which were actually 
uttered as he says they were uttered. 

In a problem of this sort, the character of the man concerned is of 
course a vital point. Though Horace Walpole spoke shrewdly if ungrate- 
fully when he said that Spence was “more like a silver penny than a 

1 Bowles’ edition of Pope (1806), 11, 418, m. 
? John Dennis, The Age of Pope (1894), p. 206. 


* Robert Carruthers, The Life of Alexander Pope, 2nd ed. (1857), p. 126. 
* William Stebbing, Some Verdicts of History Reviewed (1887), p. 77. 
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genius,’’® though Spence did not possess a brilliant intellect and some- 
times showed himself to be a rather weak man, he was unquestionably 
honest, sincere, anxious to do right. Those of his contemporaries who 
spoke slightingly of him invariably impugned his abilities, never his in- 
tegrity. He was a devout Christian who won an enviable reputation for 
virtue and benevolence, the fact that his income was always more than 
sufficient for his needs saved him from even the suspicion of venality, and 
even his enemies (and he had some) never insinuated that there was 
anything of the hypocrite in his character. 

Equally pertinent is the fact that not only in the compilation of the 
Anecdotes but in all of his other writings and in the trivia of daily life 
Spence evinced a notable regard for accuracy, and had a habit of verifying 
his own assertions as well as those of others. In the two major works 
published during his lifetime, the Essay on Pope’s Odyssey and Polymetis, 
he showed a zeal for accurate and complete references unusual among 
eighteenth-century scholars, and he was continually writing to friends to 
obtain facts concerning subjects in which he was interested. Perhaps the 
best single piece of evidence that can be adduced to establish a presump- 
tion of Spence’s honesty and meticulousness in the compilation of the 
Anecdotes is his description of the manner in which he took notes on the 
conversation of Edward Holdsworth, the Virgilian scholar. Holdsworth 
held a much less important place in Spence’s esteem than did Pope. Not 
only did Spence know him much less intimately, but he was not a major 
figure and he could not match Pope’s rich storehouse of memories of 
noted figures. Yet Spence wrote concerning his discussions of Virgil with 
Holdsworth: 

I took notes down on paper, that I might not lose his thoughts, which were so 
very valuable to me. I went further; I procured an interleaved Virgil, and en- 
deavoured to follow him, as well as I was able... . * 


Now if the remarks of Holdsworth were “‘so very valuable” to him, and 
if he took such care in their preservation in the words of the speaker, how 
much more valuable would be the remarks of Pope? And how much more 
care would be devoted to their accurate preservation? 

One other point before proceeding to the Anecdotes themselves: not- 
withstanding the slur of Bowles, Spence was no fool. Though it is true, 
for instance, that he revered and loved Pope, one must not forget that he 
talked with enemies of the poet as well as friends—with Lady Mary 
Montagu, John Dennis, and Colley Cibber in particular. And it is in- 
credible that so sensible a man would never at least have doubts as to 


5 Walpole’s Letters, ed. Toynbee, x1, 175. 
6 Editor’s advertisement in Remarks and Dissertations on Virgil; with some other Classical 
Observations: by the late Mr. Holdsworth. Published with several Notes, and Additional 


Remarks, by Mr. Spence (1768). 
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Pope’s infallibility when he took down from Lady Mary’s lips the blunt 
advice which Addison had given her in regard to the poet, ‘Leave him as 
soon as you can . .. he will certainly play you some devilish trick else.”’”? 

Abundant manuscript materials are available for a study of the growth 
of the Anecdotes. To begin with, there are the two full transcripts left by 
Spence at his death and published in different editions many years later. 
Then there is another transcript of the second half of the materials, which 
Spence used for checking purposes. There are hundreds of ‘loose papers” 
containing entries not yet cast in final form, and in many cases there 
exists what is obviously the first hasty record of a remark. Such embry- 
onic anecdotes may be found scattered almost anywhere among the 
Spence Papers.* A few are even jotted down on the back of a tavern 
bill, and the Reverend Mr. Spence occasionally found it convenient to 
scribble his notes hastily on the backs of playing cards. Thus in the case 
of many entries it is possible to arrive at an earlier version than that 
which appears in the final transcripts, and by comparing the two to de- 
termine to what extent alterations have occurred. 

Though Spence has not left an account of his method of recording con- 
versation, a study of his papers makes it possible to guess intelligently at 
his procedure. No doubt he followed different courses at different times, 
as circumstances dictated; but he seems to have jotted down rough notes 
as soon as possible after a conversation, expanded these at his earliest 
convenience, and polished them at leisure before including the finished 
entries in his collection. An interesting commentary upon his method is 
provided by the following note which he added for his own guidance after 
recording a story by Pope about Lord Halifax and Sir Samuel Garth: 
This is lengthened from the short hints in the first memorandum paper. Such 
fillings up, and this in particular, should be flung into notes; for one can’t answer 
for the particular circumstances at such a distance of time.—For instance, ac- 
cording to my memory, it was Garth he returned home with; but in my paper, 
Congreve’s name has a particular mark under it; and so it might be he, and not 
Garth, that let Mr. Pope into this part of Lord Hallifax’s character. This must 
be hinted at above, and enlarged upon in the notes.® 


This comment indicates at least a desire to play fair with the reader.!° 

Spence implies always that he is giving the exact words of each speaker, 
though one is safe in assuming that the extent to which exact quotation 
was possible varied considerably with circumstances. Sometimes he even 
notes the smile or gesture which accompanied a remark. 


7 Anecdotes, ed. Singer (1820), p. 237. 

8 In the possession of James M. Osborn, Esq., of Yale University. 

* Singer, pp. 134-135. 

10 Tf the point is raised that Spence should have incorporated mention of his uncertainty 
into the “fair copies” from which the printed editions were later made, it should be remem- 
bered that he himself did not supervise the publication. 
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Most of Spence’s entries underwent no more than certain inevitable 
alterations in style as they were transformed from rough notes into the 
final version. Time after time the substance of a remark remains un- 
changed in its progress from loose paper to the full transcripts. Sometimes 
the phrasing and arrangement are identical, and when they are not the 
alterations made do not in most instances affect the content materially. 
Spence did, of course, as one might expect, formalize the language to 
accord with his conception of good style, and he made the great mistake 
of suppressing exact dates and throwing his materials for an entire period 
of two or three years into one subdivision. Furthermore, he was occasion- 
ally guilty of an outright blunder. For instance, Professor Case has 
pointed out" that in an earlier form of the printed statement beginning 
“Gildon wrote a thing about Wycherley...’’” the phrase “about 
Wycherley” was followed by a question mark and enclosed between pa- 
rentheses, and the careless omission of these marks of punctuation in 
later transcripts added tremendously for over a century to the confusion 
concerning the date of Pope’s ‘Atticus’ lines. A less reprehensible 
blunder is Spence’s apparently inadvertent arrangement of a remark by 
himself in such a way that the reader thinks the remark was made by 
Pope. The poet, dying of asthma, seems to say that “two or three days 
ago” he had read a canto of Spenser to an old lady.” Actually, it was 
Spence who had read the canto to his own aged mother, and his decision 
to suppress the personal allusion led indirectly to the misunderstanding." 
But such slips are fortunately rare. 

Spence’s eagerness to seek corroboration for his records increases con- 
fidence in his veracity. Warburton and Joseph Warton and probably 
many others had access to his collections during his lifetime, and it is 
known that he also read pertinent selections to persons who were in a 
position to confirm or deny them, and recorded their comments. Thus on 
27 May 1749 he wrote: 

I read over the parts of the conversations that related to Mr. Pope’s life and 
character to Mrs. Blount, and had several things confirmed, and some few cor- 
rected and altered in the book itself. 


The manuscript that he used on this occasion is still extant,’ and penciled 
entries in it prove that he followed the same procedure with Edward 
Young, with Pope’s half-sister Mrs. Rackett, and with others. It must be 
added, however, that in two instances a flat denial by the person directly 
concerned did not result in the expunging of the entries! A Mr. Rawlinson 


1 Modern Philology, xxxiii (1936), 187-193. 

12 Singer, p. 148. 18 Singer, p. 296. 

4 The original reading is preserved in a partial transcript of the Anecdotes preserved in 
the Huntington Library, where it is catalogued as HM1271. The page reference is fol. 84". 

45 Singer, p. 358. 16 Huntington Library, HM1271. 
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had told Spence that Young had received £2,000 from the Duke of 
Wharton for writing the Universal Passion, and also that the Duke had 
sent the poet a lamp formed by a candle set in a human skull. As Profes- 
sor Sherburn has pointed out,'’ in the manuscript opposite the first of 
these yarns appears the remark “Not true,” and opposite the second, 
“No such thing. Dt Ys.’!* Yet both stories were retained in the full 
transcripts and hence have been written into the history of English litera- 
ture. The best that can be said for Spence is that after hearing these 
categorical denials he may have forgotten to delete the stories from his 
finished transcripts. Yet the fact itself that he was at least not diffident 
about exhibiting his collections is significant. Instead of hiding his manu- 
scripts from persons who were in a position to contradict them, he always 
welcomed inspection. 

Perhaps it is being unduly suspicious to check the day-to-day life of 
Spence with a view to determining whether he actually was or could 
possibly have been in the company of certain persons when his dated 
notes indicate that he was, but this has been done as fully as possible 
without the discovery of any evidence pointing toward doubt of Spence’s 
veracity. Thus it is known that he had made the acquaintance of Pope 
prior to the earliest date indicated on his notes of the poet’s conversation, 
and that he was at Twickenham during Pope’s final illness and therefore 
at least had the opportunity to hear the dying man’s.observations. Again, 
Spence’s notes on the conversation of Lady Mary Montagu are specifi- 
cally dated, and his letters to his mother show that he was in Lady 
Mary’s company at Romeat the time. Such instances could be multiplied, 
but supplying such corroboration seems unnecessary, since, even the 
most skeptical scholar has never accused Spence of the colossa! deception 
of pretending to repeat a conversation when he was not even present to 
hear it. 2 

Something remains to be said concerning the extent to which external 
evidence confirms the individual statements recorded by Spence. That is, 
aside from confidence in Spence’s integrity and accuracy, is there any- 
thing to convince one that Pope and the others did indeed say what is 
reported? Evidence here is of two kinds: that which proves a statement 
reported by Spence from conversation to be actually true, and that which 
proves that a speaker said or wrote on another occasion something identi- 
cal or very similar to what Spence purports to have heard. Evidence of 
both types abounds, but though both are of value, evidence of the second 


17 The Early Career of Alexander Pope (1934), p. 6, n. 

18 Huntington Library, HM1271, fol. 45%. Young also emphatically denied Pope’s 
story about Addison’s plan to take holy orders (HM1271, fol. 1%; see Singer, pp. 191-192). 
Since this was simply a case of disagreement between authorities, Spence was justified in 
retaining Pope’s account, but he should of course have added Young’s contrary testimony. 
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type is to be preferred. Of course it is useful to have proof that Pope, for 
example, spoke the truth on a certain occasion, and such proof establishes 
more than a reasonable probability that Spence too was truthful; but if 
one can show that Pope said or wrote elsewhere almost exactly what he is 
said to have told Spence, there is strong presumption of Spence’s relia- 
bility whether the statement is true or false. Evidence of the latter type 
must be sought in the correspondence and published writings of the per- 
sons quoted and in such scattered records of their conversation as may be 
found outside of Spence’s pages. In the case of Pope, fortunately, ma- 
terials for such a search are abundant, and direct confirmation of Spence’s 
testimony is possible in a surprising number of instances. Corroboration 
of assertions by other authorities is frequently possible too, though of 
course the opportunities become negligible in the case of the more obscure 
speakers whom Spence quotes. 

A few examples will demonstrate how such corroboration is often pos- 
sible. Spence quotes Pope as saying: 
It was a general opinion, that Ben Jonson and Shakespeare lived in enmity 
against one another. Betterton has assured me often, that there was nothing 
in it: and that such a supposition was founded only on the two parties, which in 
their lifetime listed under one, and endeavoured to lessen the character of the 
other mutually.—Dryden used to think that the verses Jonson made on Shak- 
speare’s death, had something of satire at the bottom; for my part, I can’t dis- 
cover any thing like it in them.® 


And in his Preface to the Works of Shakespeare Pope had written, 

I am inclined to think this opinion proceeded originally from the zeal of the par- 
tizans of our author and Ben Jonson, as they endeavoured to exalt the one at the 
expense of the other. . . I cannot for my own part find anything invidious or spar- 
ing in those verses [Jonson’s on Shakespeare] but wonder Mr. Dryden was of that 
opinion.?¢ 

Again, Pope told Spence that ‘‘Racine’s character is justness and cor- 
rectness; Corneille’s, passion and life,” and that ‘‘Corneille has more fire 
than Racine” ;* and later, in his Epistle to Augustus, he was to write of 
“Exact Racine, and Corneille’s noble fire.” 

Pope is reported by Spence as saying that Addison had “translated the 
first book of the Iliad that appeared as Tickel’s,”’ and adding, ‘‘and Steele 
has blurted it out in his angry preface against Tickel.’’ Later in a note 
to the 1735 edition of his letters Pope was to write, 

Sir Richard Steele afterwards, in his preface to an edition of The Drummer, a 
comedy by Mr. Addison, shows it to be his opinion, that, not Mr. Tickell, but 
Mr. Addison himself was the person that translated this book.* 


19 Singer, p. 5. 20 Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, x, 541-542. 
21 Singer, p. 10. 2 Singer, p. 35. 23 Line 274. 
24 Singer, p. 47. % Elwin-Courthope, vir, 417, n. 
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In this same connection Pope said to Spence concerning Addison, ‘‘He 
encouraged me in my design of translating the Iliad” ;* and in the preface 
to that work he had written, ““Mr. Addison was the first whose advice 
determined me to undertake this task...” 

Corroboration of this sort can be found time after time. Thus Pope’s 
account of his motives in writing his Ode to Music*’ is almost exactly the 
same as that which he gave in a letter to Caryll;** his account of the fatal 
duel between the Duke of Buckingham and the Ear! of Shrewsbury’”® is 
much the same as that printed in a note to the Moral Essays;*° and his 
story of Sir Godfrey Kneller’s deathbed* agrees in detail with the ac- 
count he wrote to the Ear! of Strafford.™ 

Finally, here are two instances of the many available which concern 
remarks of speakers other than Pope. Spence reports Lord Peter- 
borough as saying, “I would willingly live to give that rascal (Burnet) the 
lie in half his history.”** And we find Pope writing to Martha Blount 
concerning Peterborough: 


... he had one care more, when he went into France, which was, to give a true 
account to posterity of some parts of history in Queen Anne’s reign, which Burnet 
had scandalously represented.* 


Again, Spence quotes Bolingbroke as saying that Bacon laid down “the 
whole method that Descartes afterwards followed’’;* and in one of Bol- 
ingbroke’s essays appears the following: 


Whilst the fame of this great man [Bacon] was fresh, and his works were in every 
learned hand both at home and abroad, Descartes arose, another luminary of 
the philosophical world, and I could easily suspect that my Lord Bacon’s writings 
were not unknown to him.* 


In summary, then, it may be asserted that Spence’s character and 
reputation, his methods of procedure in the preparation of the Anecdotes 
and other works, his eagerness to seek confirmation of his materials, and 
the corroboration of many of his entries by testimony of the sort that has 
been cited—all point to the conclusion that Spence’s Anecdotes may be 
accepted as on the whole a veracious record of what the compiler actually 
heard. 


AUSTIN WRIGHT 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


% Singer, p. 196. 27 Singer, p. 158. 28 Elwin-Courthope, v1, 155. 
29 Singer, p. 164. 30 See the note to Epistle mm, line 308. 

31 Singer, p. 165. % Elwin-Courthope, x, 179. 3% Singer, p. 154. 
% Elwin-Courthope, rx, 318. % Singer, p. 14. 


% The Works of Lord Bolingbroke (Philadelphia, 1841), m1, 316. 
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XI 


WALKER’S INFLUENCE ON THE PRONUNCIATION 
OF ENGLISH 


O people interested in the history of English pronunciation, the 

names of John Walker and Thomas Sheridan are not unfamiliar. Of 
these two men, the more important from the point of view of modern 
pronunciation, in particular American pronunciation, is unquestionably 
Walker; for almost invariably, where these two men disagreed, it has 
been Walker’s decisions which have prevailed—especially in America, 
until today many of our pronunciations of individual words, as well as 
our ideas about proper pronunciation are traceable to Walker, not Sheri- 
dan. Walker’s influence was made possible by the constant republication 
of his works in the nineteenth century! and—more indirectly, but perhaps 
more pervasively—by his tremendous effect on succeeding dictionary 
writers.” 

While there is no doubt about Walker’s importance, there is still some 
question about the relative reliability of Walker and Sheridan as re- 
corders of the pronunciation of their time. Much of the attitude of the 
modern linguist toward Walker particularly has been colored by Profes- 
sor Henry Cecil Wyld’s estimate of this side of his work. (History of 
Modern Colloquial English, Chapter v.) Professor Wyld places Walker 
“among the most reliable and informing writers of his class,” calls him 
“‘a good and enlightened representative” of the reaction against laxity, 
speaks of his “moderate ‘correctness,’ ” and says that Walker “does not 
set out to ‘reform’ English speech by destroying everything that is tra- 
ditional and habitual.” Professor Wyld goes on: 


He appeals constantly to the habits of “our most elegant speakers,” that is, to a 
real type of existing English, and he must be held to mirror the usage of his day 
among refined and learned, and though to a less extent perhaps, among fashion- 


1 Arthur G. Kennedy records the 34th edition of Walker’s Dictionary by 1847. Abridge- 
ments and selections were numerous. 

2 Some of the late eighteenth- and nineteenth-century dictionaries and dictionary- 
makers admitting indebtedness to Walker are: Anon., A Dictionary of the English Language, 
1794; Samuel Johnson, edited with John Walker’s standard of pronunciation, Phila., 
1805, Boston, 1828; Thomas Browne, 1806; Christopher Earnshaw, Leeds, 1816; Lemuel 
White, Phila., 1823; R. S. Jameson’s dictionary of the English language by Johnson and 
Walker, 1827, 7th ed. 1850; Joseph Worcester’s Johnson’s English dictionary with Walker’s 
pronunciation, Boston, 1828. There were undoubtedly many others who, in the fashion of 
dictionary editors, borrowed heavily from Walker without acknowledgment. Lindley 
Murray, for instance, in his English Grammar, quotes, without crediting, whole paragraphs 
almost verbatim from Walker (see p. 14, York edition 1795, on the pronunciation of un- 
accented vowels, for example). 
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able speakers, with considerable fidelity. (All italics mine.) 


Careful study of Walker, and a comparison of his work with that of 
Sheridan and other dictionaries of the time, show that Wyld’s conclusions 
are unjustified. Because all of Professor Wyld’s illustrations are taken 
from Walker’s Rhetorical Grammar, I suspect that his opinion of Walker 
was based primarily on that work. The Rhetorical Grammar was a slight 
work published earlier than the Dictionary and containing few stric- 
tures. It is in the Dictionary that we see the reformer at work. And it was 
the Dictionary, not the Rhetorical Grammar, which had such great in- 
fluence on the next century. 

Part of the purpose of this study is to show that Walker is a much less 
honest recorder, a much more prescriptive reformer, than Sheridan. At 
the same time, this study attempts to indicate the “corrections” which 
Walker wanted to make in certain pronunciations; the criteria on which 
he based these corrections; the channels through which his influence 
worked; and the extent to which he has determined modern pronuncia- 


tion. 
a * * 


The first dictionary of importance to indicate clearly and unmistaka- 
bly the pronunciation of every word was Thomas Sheridan’s General Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, 1780. Although objections were made in 
various quarters to a few individual pronunciations, Sheridan’s dictionary 
was in general received with enthusiasm.’ A second edition, revised by 
Sheridan but embodying only a few changes, was issued in 1789, a year 
after Sheridan’s death.‘ In the meantime, John Walker had been at work 
on a pronouncing dictionary of his own. This was published in 1791, 
under the title A Critical Pronouncing Dictionary and Expositor of the 
English Language, and varies in a great many individual pronunciations 
from Sheridan. Walker’s attitude toward Sheridan’s work is expressed in 
the preface: 


It must, indeed, be confessed, that Mr. Sheridan’s Dictionary is greatly superiour 
g Pp 


3 The Monthly Review, Oct. 1780, Vol. txim, p. 241, is high in praise of Sheridan’s 
standard, and of his pronunciations, except for sh in the super-words. In reviewing Sheri- 
dan’s second edition, this same periodical, July 1789, Vol. txxx1, p. 57, remarks: “ ... we 
are more disposed to admire his accuracy on the whole, than to object, even where we can- 
not altogether agree with him.” Its tone is generally laudatory. The European Magazine 
and London Review, Nov. 1789, Vol. xvi, p. 334, recommends this cheap and improved 
edition of a most useful and valuable work, the first edition of which met with a reception 
suitable to its worth. The Critical Review, May 1780, Vol. xurx, p. 337, and A Caution to 
Gentlemen who use Sheridan’s Dictionary, 1789, are less favorable (see fn. 20). 

‘In making a comparison between Sheridan and Walker, I have used Sheridan’s later, 
and more authoritative, 1789 edition. 
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to every other that preceded it;5 and his method of conveying the sound of words, 
by spelling them as they are pronounced,® is highly rational and useful.—But 
here sincerity obliges me to stop. The numerous instances I have given of im- 
propriety, inconsistency, and want of acquaintance with the analogies of the 
Language, sufficiently show how imperfect I think his Dictionary is upon the 
whole, and what ample room was left for attempting another, that might better 
answer the purpose of a Guide to Pronunciation. (p. 1) 


This passage is valuable for the light it throws on Walker’s general atti- 
tude toward pronunciation: for him, consistency and analogy are at least 
of as much importance as custom (if by “impropriety” he means de- 
parture from custom—a generous, but doubtful interpretation). A care- 
ful word-by-word study of the dictionary entries themselves shows that 
this attitude prevails in the entries too. 

The question is, did the people, even the educated people, of Walker’s 
time pronounce as Walker records or as Sheridan records? One way of 
checking the relative reliability of these two men is by comparing dis- 
puted words with entries in other dictionaries of the time. For this reason, 
I have consulted all the available dictionaries popular between the years 
1790—1800’—about ten in number. They constitute one of the few availa- 
ble checks; but it must be remembered that their use weights the scales 
to start with in favor of the more prescriptive of the two men, since 
dictionaries of this period are apt to have normative and reformational 
tendencies and therefore may fail to reflect the true state of contempo- 


5 Here Walker is talking about pronouncing dictionaries and does not intend to indicate 
that Sheridan is better than Johnson, whom he admired intensely. 

6 Here Walker means that Sheridan respelled the word when entering its pronuncia- 
tion. He does not mean that Sheridan favored a simplified spelling. Walker himself was 
violently opposed to any change in the orthography of the language. 

7 Most of these were published earlier, but where editions were issued in the 1790's, 
I have preferred these later editions as closer to the time of Sheridan and Walker. Not all 
of these dictionaries are useful for every word: in some not every word is pronounced; in 
some the pronunciation of stressed syllables only is indicated; often the marking is am- 
biguous or unclear. A list of the works consulted follows: 

Ash, John, A new and complete dictionary of the English language, 1795 (1st ed. 1775) 
Bailey, Nathan, An universal etymological English dictionary, 1790 (1st ed. 1721) 
Barclay, James, A complete and universal English dictionary, 1799 (ist ed. 1774?) 
Entick, John, The new spelling dictionary, 1783 (1st ed. 1764) 

Fenning, Daniel, The royal English dictionary, 1775 (1st ed. 1741) 

Kenrick, William, A new dictionary of the English language, 1773 (1st.ed. 1773) 
Perry, William, The royal standard English dictionary, 1793 (1st ed. 1775) 
Pronouncing dictionary of the English language, 1796 (1st ed. 1796) 

Scott, William, A spelling, pronouncing, and explanatory dictionary of the English lan- 

guage, 1797 (ist ed. 1786) 

A vocabulary of such words in the English language as are of dubious or unsettled pro- 
nunciation, 1797 (1st ed. ?) 
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rary speech, perhaps preferring a theoretical pronunciation to an actual 
one. For this reason I think we can assume that if several dictionaries 
agree with the more descriptive Sheridan in the pronunciation of a word, 
that pronunciation was certainly acceptable, although not necessarily 
the only acceptable pronunciation. Rimes and occasional spellings would 
provide a less biased, more normal check. And wherever possible, I have 
taken into account rimes of the period.® Occasional spellings, however, 
were not available to me; at this time, anyhow, occasional spellings 
among the educated are rare. 


WALKER’S “CORRECTION” OF SHERIDAN’S PRONUNCIATION 


The following pages present, for lack of space, only a sampling of the 
whole evidence; in choosing these samples I have tried not to distort the 
general picture. 

Most studies of late eighteenth-century pronunciation have dealt 
mainly with stressed vowels and consonants and with individual words. 
Much of the following is concerned with unstressed syllables and the 
general pattern of pronunciation in that period. This may be useful in 
filling in the total picture of late eighteenth century speech. 


Treatment of unstressed syllables 


In general Sheridan pronounces unstressed syllables with normal re- 
ductions of vowels (e.g. azure with the u of but, not tube) and with natural 
elisions and syncopations (e.g. ars’nal for arsenal). Walker, on the other 
hand, generally requires a more “precise” pronunciation of unstressed 
syllables: careful syllabification, the vowel quality indicated by the spell- 
ing even though the syllable is unstressed, etc. 


(Syllabication) 


For example, take the syllabication of three-syllable words, many of 
which Sheridan pronounces in two syllables: ars’nal, feel’ty, mak’ril, 
mant'ta (for mantua), med’sin, pors'lin, priz'nur, etc. Walker indicates 
only the three-syllable pronunciation, carefully dividing the words and 
inserting the unstressed vowel: med'de-sin, mak’ ker-il, man'tshu-a, etc. In 
commenting on the three-syllable pronunciation of fealty (s.v.), Walker 
says that he does not hesitate a moment to pronounce it best, not only 


5 Here I must express my deep gratitude to Professor Miles L. Hanley, of the University 
of Wisconsin, to Mrs. Louise Hanley, and to their assistants. Some time ago, I sent them a 
list of over 1,000 words. Shortly after, I received from them all the rimes for these words 
neatly collected on cards from their large store, the Wisconsin Collection. Their work took 
much time and effort. I am sincerely grateful to them for their interested cooperation, and 
especially to Professor Hanley for his encouragement and help in connection with this 
whole study. 
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because of its derivation from tri-syllabic French feaulté (criterion of ety- 
mology), but also because in Milton and Shakespeare it is given in three 
syllables (appeal to the pronunciation of an earlier age). 

Here Walker, rather characteristically, invokes practically everything 
except usage. But what were the people of his time, not Milton and 
Shakespeare, saying? Contemporary dictionaries divide, supporting 
unanimously Walker’s pronunciation of porcelain, and mackerel. How- 
ever, there is no unanimity on the other words; and only one out of six 
follows Walker’s pronunciation of mantua. 

It is interesting to find that our modern Webster, Webséer’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, 2d ed., unabridged (Springfield: G. & C. Merriam 
Co., 1939),®* gives a three-syllable pronunciation for all of these words, 
with a two-syllable variant in porcelain and prisoner. Modern British sti! 
preserves med’sin and pors'lin (Daniel Jones). 

Various endings also reflect Sheridan’s approval and Walker’s disap- 
proval of syncopated pronunciations: Sheridan’s -yate as opposed to 
Walker’s -ee-ate in such words as abbreviate, alleviate, appropriate ;® Sheri- 
dan’s -shate as opposed to Walker’s -shee-ate in such words as associate, 
depreciate, enunciate ; Sheridan’s -yus as opposed to Walker’s -ee-us in such 
words as egregious, envious, genius, hideous, etc. These practices appear 
also in the -ian, -ion, -ium, -ient, -ial,'® -ia, -to, -iable endings. While such 
transcriptions may not represent much difference in actual speech, they 
show clearly Walker’s tendency to encourage a consciousness of the so- 
called syllable as a unit. The result has been that most Americans at 


& All further references to Webster are to this edition. Perhaps it should be mentioned 
that, in the Webster Dictionary, the standard taken is that of “formal platform speech” 
(p. xii, col. 1), although occasionally colloquia] pronunciations are added. But Sheridan 
and Walker likewise presumably record formal pronunciation. Of colloquial and formal 
speech, Walker says: “. . . that colloquial pronunciation which is perfect, is so much the 
language of solemn speaking, that perhaps there is no more difference between them than 
between the same picture painted to be viewed near and at a distance.” (Preface, v.) 
Sheridan was at one time an actor and during much of his life taught public speaking. 

® Sheridan has this to say about the value of 7 in the -iate ending: ‘When the vowel i 
precedes afe, whatever consonant may precede it, except ¢ and ¢, it unites with the last 
syllable in a diphthong sound; as, to irradiate, collegiate, calumniate, &c. which are not 
pronounced as four syllables, according to the French mode, ir-ra-di-ate, ca-lum-ni-ate, 
but irra-dyate, calum-nyate; but when the é before ate is preceded by a c, or ¢, those letters 
change their sound to that of sk, and the simple vowel, not diphthong, is pronounced; as 
associate (assoshate); negotiate (negoshate).” A Prosodial Grammar, prefacing the Dic- 
tionary, xxxi. 

10 Of the -ial ending Sheridan says: “This termination is always sounded as one syllable, 
uniting itself with the preceding consonant in a diphthong: as la-bial, cor-dial, conge-nial, 
ministe-rial, with the sound yal. But when preceded by ¢ or #, it is no longer a diphthong, 
but has the sound of shal... .”’ A Prosodial Grammar, xxxi. 
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least pronounce these endings distinctly in two syllables. Our modern 
Webster gives the unsyncopated pronunciation for almost all words in 
these groups. 

Although sometimes the other contemporary dictionaries seem to indi- 
cate that Walker’s pronunciation of these endings predominated in some 
individual words during his period, many times they show that Sheridan’s 
pronunciation was as popular as Walker’s, and indeed in some cases 
(egregious, hideous, contagion, glacial, acacia, etc.), comparison shows that 
Sheridan’s pronunciation was by far the most prevalent. 

The extreme to which Walker could go in his desire for careful syllabi- 
cation is revealed in his three-syllable pronunciation of tik’ kl-ish (ticklish), 
tip’ pl-ur (tippler), tum’bl-ur (tumbler), rang’ gl-ur (wrangler). No other dic- 
tionary of his time follows him in this." 


(Pronunciation of unstressed vowels) 


Not only does Walker want unstressed vowels pronounced, but he 
generally wants the full vowel sound given to vowels which Sheridan, 
often properly, represents as reduced or obscure in value. Frequently 
Walker tries to make the pronunciation of the unstressed syllable accord 
more closely with the spelling. 

For example, Sheridan in the -ure, -une, -ume endings usually indicates 
the u of but; Walker transcribes these endings with the more elaborate u 
of tune, (yoo). To illustrate, Sheridan pronounces the last syllable of 
azure, -zhiir ; Walker -zhyoor. This variation between the two men affects 
all of the following words: 


Azure, censure, closure, composure, creature," departure, enclosure, exposure, 
failure, feature, fracture, injury, imposture, juncture, luxury, manufacture, mis- 
fortune, mixture, moisture, natural, nurture, pasture, posture, pressure, puncture, 
scripture, sculpture, seizure, stricture, structure, suture, tenure, texture, tincture, 
torture, treasure, venture, verdure, vulture, usurer, volume. 


Most of the other contemporary dictionaries do not mark this vowel. 
But three of them do, and the Walker pronunciation with long u appears 
in only a few isolated words in only one other dictionary." Apparently 


1 Except Stephen Jones. The reason for this will be explained later. 

12 After creature, Walker refers to his Intro. $461, where he says that Sheridan is guilty 
of a fault in depicting the sound of the u in mature (and, it must be assumed, in other words 
of this type) as short, “as every correct ear must perceive an elegance in lengthening the 
sound of the «, and a vulgarity in shortening it. The true pronunciation seems to lie between 
both.” In spite of this last statement, Walker, in the dictionary entries, gives only the long 
u. 

3M. Kenrick, who, except for these few isolated words, follows Sheridan by generally 
indicating the u of but. Scott agrees with Sheridan, and the Pronouncing Dictionary usually 
follows Sheridan but sometimes gives the sound of bush. 
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the Sheridan pronunciation in Sheridan’s and Walker’s time was almost 
universal; and the rimes of that period, and even later, indicate its re- 
spectability.“ Again Walker is ignoring custom. Today the Webster Un- 
abridged gives the u of unite for over half of these words—a pronunciation 
much closer to Walker’s than to Sheridan’s. 

Reverence for the spelling must to some extent have prompted Wal- 
ker’s entry -mdst for the -most ending in such words as endmost, hindmost, 
inmost, etc., recorded by Sheridan as -must.' Again the a in many -ary 
(dignitary), -acy (privacy), -any (litany) endings, given by Sheridan with 
the e of bet, is pronounced more nearly according to the spelling by 
Walker with the a of hat.’* Sometimes Walker even insists on the long a 
of fate (for example in assemblage, disadvantage) where Sheridan records 
the more or less reduced vowel é (assemblage) or & (disadvantage). 

Sheridan’s tendency to record a raised and reduced vowel in unstressed 
positions shows again in his entry of short i for unstressed e; for example, 
the final syllable of banquet he gives as -kwit. This i again turns up in 
Sheridan in the following words: barren, bedstead, bonnet, bracelet, brain- 
less, bucket, calendar, challenge, closet, diabetes, gauntlet, gruel, inter- 
pret, patroness, sorceress. Walker admits (Intro. 99) that the e in barren 
and other words when not supported by the accent is apt to slide into 
irregularity and become 7. The currency of this usage is supported by 
rimes such as banquet:thank it, bedstead:lid (Swift), barren:warring (By- 
ron). But Walker gives only the short e pronunciation (-rén for barren, 
etc.), in his dictionary entries. The modern Webster gives e, with 7 sec- 
ondary, for most of the words listed above; a few show schwa. 

The same raising of short e to ¢ before a nasal which is seen in barren, 
challenge appears fairly often in the en- and em- prefixes as pronounced 
by Sheridan. Thus, enhance, enclosure, encomium, enchant, embalm, etc. 
Sheridan gives as in-, im-. In commenting on this variation, Walker says: 


... this affinity [between e and i] is no where more remarkable than in those words 
where the ¢ is followed by m or n. This has induced Mr. Sheridan to spell embrace, 
endow, &c. imbrace, indow, &c. and this spelling may, perhaps, sufficiently con- 
vey the cursory or colloquial pronunciation; but my observation greatly fails 
me if correct publick speaking does not preserve the ¢ in its true sound, when 
followed by m or n. The difference is delicate, but, in my opinion, real. [v. embalm] 


4 These rimes and many others not included for reasons of space would have been im- 
possible with Walker’s pronunciation: censure:cleanser (Whittier); creature :sweeter 
(Freneau); failure: valour; moisture:oyster (Trumbull); censure:answer (Burns); tor- 
ture:shorter (Browning); venture:enter (H. Walpole); volume:solemn (Halleck, Freneau, 
Whittier, Byron). 

18 The obscure vowel here may be the descendant of a reduced form of OE -mest, rather 
than a reduction of the folk-etymological -most. 

16 The rimes “goes merry”: Rosemary (Hood), cherry: statuary (Trumbull) seem to show 
a short e pronunciation for the -ary ending, just as Sheridan does. 
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As might be expected, Walker gives only the é pronunciation in his dic- 
tionary entries. Most contemporary dictionaries follow him here, but the 
anonymous author of the Vocabulary (see fn. 7) comments under 
embalm: “I cannot but think that the best usage is with Mr. Sheridan in 
sounding the e¢ as i in this prefix.”” Our modern Webster gives only e in 
these two prefixes. 

Other unstressed vowels—particularly o—are reduced by Sheridan, 
but given a pronunciation closer to the spelling by Walker. The com- 
prefix is frequenily entered with the u of but by Sheridan, in, for example, 
combine, command, commence, commend, commission, commit, committee, 
companion, etc. Walker, however, has the o of not for this vowel. The 
pronunciation of these words in other dictionaries of the time is about 
equally divided, half agreeing with Walker and half with Sheridan." 
Perry comments: “It is difficult to determine whether the words... 
should be pronounced Cém [as in not] or Cém [as in done]. I have heard 
the best speakers pronounce them Cém [as in done], particularly in com- 
mon colloquy.” The modern Webster gives schwa (a) for the vowel in 
the unstressed form of the prefix. 

In other situations too, the o or ou, reduced by Sheridan to u, is given 
by Walker with a fuller vowel, sometimes the o of not, sometimes the o 
of note. Such words as demonstration, discontent, octagon, possess show 
the u of but for the italicized vowel in Sheridan; but the o of notin Walker. 
Such words as chocolate, concourse, custody, leprosy, purport (n. and v.) 
are again given with u in Sheridan. In these words Walker insists on the 
even more exaggerated vowel of note. Once more the contemporary dic- 
tionaries divide, with the edge definitely in favor of Sheridan this time. 
For example only one follows Walker’s chocélate and purpért pronuncia- 
tions. The modern Webster indicates o-vowel quality in all but demon- 
stration and a secondary pronunciation of octagon, although obviously 
American colloquial makes no attempt to preserve this quality in many 
of these words: e.g. chocolate (vowel in question usually dropped entirely), 
custody, discontent, leprosy, possess, etc. 

Anyone studying the whole body of evidence on unstressed vowels, 
only a small part of which is given above, and especially anyone examin- 
ing it in tabular form (impossible typographically to reproduce here) has 
no doubt that Sheridan in general represents these vowels honestly, as 
they were pronounced in normal speech. It is true that occasionally the 
réles will be reversed and Sheridan, not Walker, will be the one to give 


17 Kenrick and Scott generally agree with Walker; the anonymous Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary and Perry with Sheridan—although the distribution is not always the same. Ken- 
rick follows Sheridan in combine, command, companion, comparison (but not compare), 
compassion, complexion. The anonymous Pronouncing Dictionary follows Walker in com- 
bine. The majority of pronunciations, therefore, agree with Sheridan’s. 
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the unsyncopated form" or the fuller vowel.'* But in nine cases out of 
ten, it is Walker who is working for a more precise pronunciation, one 
which will show the value of the vowel or the spelling. Resentful at having 
vowels “sunk” or not given their “true” sound, Walker often enters, for 
unstressed sounds, pronunciations that do not reflect the actual speech 
of his time. This is shown by the fact that Sheridan, in these controversial 
cases, frequently has a majority of contemporary dictionaries on his side 
—and if dictionaries admit the less precise pronunciation we can be cer- 
tain that usage was overwhelmingly in its favor. 


(Treatment of assimilations) 


Beyond the matter of syllabication and unstressed vowels there is an- 
other important subject on which Sheridan and Walker differ—the mat- 
ter of assimilation. It will be remembered that Sheridan recorded certain 
assimilations, particularly for initial su and ¢u, which met with wide 
disapproval from the critics of his day; these viewed with alarm Sheri- 
dan’s pronunciation of the super- prefix as shuper-, his pronunciation of 
su- in some other words (suicide) as shu-, and his frequent pronunciation 
of tu- (in tube, etc.) as tshu-.*° There is evidence from occasional spellings 
and from grammarians that this type of initial assimilation, which has 
given us our modern pronunciation of sure and sugar, was wide-spread 
and acceptable in many words during the first part of the eighteenth 


18 For example, Sheridan gives al’o-ez, Walker al'loze, for aloes; Sheridan, mon’as- 
ter-ry, Walker mon’na-stry or mon’as-ter-ry for monastery. 

19 For example, Sheridan pronounces the er in answer, alterant, with the e of bet, Walker 
with the u of but. On the other hand, Walker pronounces enter with short e, Sheridan with 
the u of but. (All dictionaries agree with Sheridan here.) Walker has the u of but in resonant 
(pronounced with short a by Sheridan), dromedary (with o of not in Sheridan), actionable, 
additional, auctioneer, patroness (with o of note in Sheridan). 

20 The Monthly Review, Oct. 1780, p. 241 wishes that Sheridan would reconsider the 
super- words. No one above the lower ranks, according to the reviewer, speaks these words 
with the sound sh. The Critical Review, July 1780, p. 1 objects to sh in suicide, to tsh in 
tune, tube, tumult, tumour, tumid, tulip, beauteous, covetous, furniture, virtuous, statue, 
statute, to j in grandeur, verdure, produce. The pronunciation in these words, the reviewer 
adds, seems to be fantastical and affected. Not lower class, note. A Caution to Gentlemen 
who use Sheridan’s Dictionary is most vigorous in its attack on these pronunciations, re- 
ferring to them as “guttural deformities.” The author of this anonymous work ridicules not 
only initial assimilation, but also all -tshur, -tshous, and -shun endings, which he calls 
Irishisms. These latter had existed in educated English speech for over a century; they are 
recorded in almost all grammarians from Cooper, 1685, on. Walker attacks Sheridan’s 
assimilations on the grounds of inconsistency and failure to regard the analogies of the 
language. Why Sheridan should pronounce the words assume and consume without the /, 
and presume and resume as if written pre-zhoom and re-zhoom, Walker can not easily con- 
ceive; the s ought to be aspirated in all or none. Walker points out that these consonants 
should assimilate only directly after the accent (nature, creature), never before it (suicide, 
presume, tune). Sure and sugar are anomalies which have betrayed Mr. Sheridan into a 
series of mistakes (Intro. $454, 462). 
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century, and was spreading still further, especially in the su- words.” 
We can assume, I think, that it was mainly the efforts of the grammarians 
and orthoepists of the eighteenth century which kept these more natural 
forms (shuicide, tshube, etc.) from being standard then and today. 

However that may be, most initial assimilations of this sort—assimila- 
tions under accent—were unacceptable to the critics and dictionary 
makers of Sheridan’s time. Walker, as might be expected, will have 
nothing to do with them. Where Sheridan records shoo- in lawsuit, pseudo, 
reassume, sudation, sudorific, suet, suicide, all super- words, superable, su- 
periority, supremacy, suture, Walker enters syoo-. (Note the more elegant 
form with the y-glide, rather than soo-.) Where Sheridan enters zhoo- in 
luxurious, presume,” resumable, resume, usurious,” zeugma, Walker has 
zyoo-. Sheridan’s tshoo- in futurity, perpetuity, pertusion, protuberance, 
tube and other words beginning with tu- (tubercle, tuberose, tuition, tulip, 
tumefy, tumid, tumour, tumult, tune, tunic, tutor, etc.), Tuesday, vituperate 
appears as tyoo in Walker. And Sheridan’s joo- in fiduciary, produce (v), 
reduplicate, etc., Walker enters as dyoo-. 

Although Walker probably had the weight of custom behind him in 
making the changes recorded above, he clearly had much less justification 
for preferring the unassimilated pronunciation in unstressed syllables, 
for assimilation here was exceedingly prevalent in eighteenth-century 
speech, and, indeed, often difficult to avoid. But Walker has worked out 
a rule for assimilations in unstressed syllables and he usually applies it 
regardless of custom. The rule is that the assimilation occurs only when 
the accent is on the preceding syllable (as in adventure) and when the 
consonant (#, d, s, c) is followed by a diphthong beginning with a front 
vowel, 7 or e. U is included among these diphthongs since it begins with a 
“squeezed e sound.’ Therefore adventure, with the accent immediately 
before the ¢, shows assimilation, but not furniture. 


™ Occasional spellings which show shu for initial su become frequent in the middle of the 
seventeenth century among the upper classes (H. C. Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial 
English, p. 293). John Jones, Practical Phonograpky, 1701, records sh as the only pronunci- 
ation, not only in sure and sugar, but in assume, assure, censure, consume, ensue, insure, 
sue, and suet. Many eighteenth-century grammarians equate suit and shoot, sue and shoe, 
etc. 

% In other types of words, Walker frequently gives the u of tube where Sheridan enters 
the 00 of moose: in ahjure, adjudication, adjure, conjure, embrasure, injurious, jubilant, 
judicial, juice, July, junior, jury, sure, pseudo (pshoo'do in Sheridan, syoo'do in Walker), 
etc. Although in these words this is perhaps more of an eye-difference than anything else, 
Walker’s yoo- spelling may have produced more emphasis on the glide and a more finical 
pronunciation. Walker also requires the glide between r and u in some words; Sheridan has 
r00. 

%3 Although other dictionaries agree with Walker in these words the anonymous Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary gives zh in presume, usurious; tsh in futurity. 

* Intro. 99263, 293, 294, 357, 376, 450-453, 461-464. 
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As a result, words which are entered in Sheridan with the -tshur ending, 
such as discomfiture, furniture, legislature, miniature, signature, tablature, 
temperature, or with the -tshoor ending, such as ligature, literature, are 
pronounced only -tyoor in Walker. Two out of five contemporary dic- 
tionaries generally agree with Sheridan here. Sheridan’s pronunciation of 
covetous with a -tshus* ending particularly irritates Walker, although a 
majority of contemporary dictionaries give the Sheridan ending. In dis- 
cussing this word, Walker says that Sheridan has adopted a vulgarism of 
which one could scarcely have suspected him. Not only is it a vulgarism, 
but it is contrary to analogy, for only syllables beginning with a front 
vowel can produce assimilation in the preceding consonant. We might, 
he adds, with as much propriety pronounce calamitshus and necessitshus 
as covetshus (s.v.). 

The modern Webster uses for the words in the paragraph above (ex- 
cept covetous) the more or less ambiguous ¢# symbol. But almost every- 
one who has been educated in the American public schools can remem- 
ber, with despair, the hours spent on learning to use the unassimilated 
pronunciation in these words—particularly in the word literature, where 
perhaps because of the word’s associations, the assimilated pronuncia- 
tion was made to seem especially inappropriate, if not downright vulgar. 

A comparatively small number of words are given by Sheridan with 
unassimilated pronunciations, but by Walker with assimilation, probably 
because they fall under his rule.” 


WALKER’S CRITERIA 


Perhaps enough has been given on the preceding pages to show that 

usage was, to Walker, not a very impelling criterion in determining his 
dictionary entries. His attitude toward custom is often expressed spe- 
cifically in comments under the entries themselves. For example, under 
soot, which he gives only with the u of bush, pronounced by Sheridan with 
the « of but: 
Notwithstanding I have Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Nares, Dr. Kenrick, W. Johnston, 
Mr. Perry [he might also have added Scott], and the professors of the Black Art 
themselves, against me, I have ventured to prefer the regular pronunciation to 
the irregular. (Analogy) 


Under wreath (n), given by Sheridan with the voiced spirant for th, by 
Walker with the voiceless first and then the voiced: 


I have placed what I think the least usual mode of pronouncing this word first, 


* It is possible that Sheridan’s pronunciation is the normally assimilated form of a 
traditional by-form, represented in the OED by thirteenth-century French spellings 
(covoiteus) and by sixteenth century English spellings (covetuous, coveteous). 

2 About 14 in all. These include anxious, casual, crucial, impetuous, incestuous, ineffectual, 
messieurs, tempestuous. 
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ng, 4 because I think it is so much more agreeable to analogy than the second. (Anal- 
ire, 2 ogy) 
are % — : . ; on 
“i 4 All but one of the contemporary dictionaries agree with Sheridan.*”? Under 
of & slabber, pronounced by Sheridan s/db-, by Walker sldb- or sldb-: 
ha EB The second sound of the word is much the more usual one; but as it is in direct 
lis- 3 opposition to the orthography, it ought to be discountenanced, and the a re- 
of 3 stored to its true sound. (Spelling) 
; 
| ‘ . , ‘ , 
am, d Under coffer, pronounced with long o by Sheridan,** short o by Walker: 
ed 
~ 4 Sheridan’s pronunciation though not without respectable usage on its side, is a 
ae : gross irregularity, which ought, if possible, to be reduced to rule. (Analogy) 
. 
: Under gold, given with 00 by Sheridan, with 6 or 00 by Walker: 
ex- ‘ It is much to be regretted that the second sound of this word is grown much 
_7- 2 more frequent than the first. It is not easy to guess at the cause of this unmeaning 
m- ‘ deviation from the general rule, but the effect is to empoverish the sound of the 
ted q language and to add to its irregularities. It has not, however, like some other 
ere | a words, irrecoverably lost its true pronunciation. Rhyme still claims its right to 
ia- the long open 9, as in bold, cold, fold, &c... . ! And solemn speaking, particularly 
ar. the language of Scripture, indispensably requires the same sound. With these 
th 3 established authorities in its favour, it is a disgrace to the language to suffer 
: indolence and vulgarity to corrupt it into the second sound. (Analogy) 
sly 
If Walker has no respect for general usage, he has even less for the 
“usage of the trade,’’ when dealing with technical words. Most modern 
dictionary makers go to some pains to consult specialists in a profession, 
“ craft, etc. on the pronunciation of words that are particularly theirs; they 
“ i feel that the pronunciation used by people constantly speaking a certain 
od word should have most authority in the case of specialized words. But 
“4 not so Walker. Under veneer, pronounced with initial f by Sheridan, but 
= only with » by Walker: 
This word is, by cabinetmakers, pronounced fineer ; but here, as in similar cases, 
a the scholar will lose no credit by pronouncing the word as it is written. (Spelling) 
r 
to Likewise he explicitly repudiates the sportsman’s pronunciation /ease for 
leash (a brace and a half), the lawyer’s pronunciation of cognizance with 
7 cén- (“‘it is highly incumbent on the gentlemen of the law to renounce it, 
* and reinstate the excluded g in its undoubted rights”), and the naval 
, pronunciation of boatswain.** In each case, Sheridan gives the ‘‘trade”’ 
st, i 
fa 27 The rime breathe: wreath appears in W. Browne, Herrick, Halleck, J. Hall, F. Hemans, 
igs E W. Collins, Keats, Southey, Moore. 
: 28 Many spellings in the OED, cowfer, cophor, coafer, indicate a long vowel. 
al, ; 29 Although Walker gives 6d’ sn as the dictionary entry, his advice is that those not of the 
naval profession pronounce this word, when they read it, “distinctly as it is written.” 
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pronunciation. In each case, Walker wants the spelling pronunciation. 

Even the usage of the universities, the pronunciation of presumably 
the most cultivated and learned people in the country, comes under 
Walker’s disapproval when it fails to follow his rules. Under construe, 
pronounced by Sheridan as con’stur, by Walker as con’stryoo or con’ stur: 
It is a scandal to the seminaries of learning that the latter pronunciation of this 
word [con’stur] should prevail there. Those who ought to be the guardians of 
propriety are often the perverters of it . . . for it must be carefully noted that 
this ... word is under a different predicament from those which end with r and 
mute e: here the vowel « must have its long sound, as in the word rue; this letter 
cannot be sunk or transposed like e in Centre, Scepire, &c. (Analogy) 


It is amusing to see that Walker, when he feels he must consult custom, 
goes to the actor Garrick, for whom he seems to have had the greatest 
respect. For the pronunciation of transition, tran-sizhun or tran-sishun, he 
consulted Garrick: 

When I asked Mr. Garrick to pronounce this word, he, without premeditation, 
gave it in the first manner [voiced]; but when I desired him to repeat his pro- 
nunciation, he gave it in the second [voiceless]. 


Walker enters the pronunciations in that order in his dictionary. In bourn, 
Walker differs from Sheridan and Scott, who pronounce the word boorn: 


... but if my memory fail me not, it is a rhyme to mourn [long o] upon the 
stage; and Mr. Garrick so pronounced it. 


Occasionally, when general custom is overwhelmingly in favor of a 

pronunciation, Walker enters that pronunciation even if it does violence 
to his rules. But usually he follows the entry either with a despairing 
protest such as “corrupted beyond recovery,” or with a fond hope that 
eventually the word can be brought under the rule. Of lieutenant, entered 
as levten’ant, he says: “... the regular sound Lewtenant, seems not so 
remote from the corruption as to make us lose all hope that it will in time 
be the actual pronunciation.” Sometimes, however, custom is unani- 
mously in favor of a pronunciation and still Walker refuses to recognize 
jt. For example, under nepotism: 
I have differed from all our Orthoepists in the pronunciation of this word, by 
making the first syllable short; not because this e is short in the Latin Nepos, 
but because the antepenultimate accent of our own language, when not followed 
by a diphthong, naturally shortens the vowel it falls upon. (Analogy) 


The conflict in Walker’s mind between usage and propriety is clearly 
exhibited in his comment under odious, for which he gives two pronunci- 
ations: 

The first mode of pronouncing this word is the more common, but the second 
seems the more correct. See Principles No. 293, 294, 376. 
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For Walker, the two most important criteria are, as has been suffi- 
ciently illustrated, spelling and analogy. Many more examples could be 
given of his devotion to both.*° It is probably part of the pattern of this 
thinking that he should regard spelling as completely sacrosanct. Never, 
in spite of his eagerness to bring spelling and pronunciation closer to- 
gether, does he suggest that the spelling be changed to fit the pronunci- 
ation. {n fact he regards such an idea with horror. Quay, he says, is some- 
times written key: 
for if we cannot bring the pronunciation to the spelling, it is looked upon as some 
improvement to bring the spelling to the pronunciation: a most pernicious prac- 
tice in language. [Italics mine.] Intro. 4220. 


In addition to spelling and analogy, Walker occasionally gives other 
reasons for preferring a particular pronunciation. Etymology is his guide 
in the pronunciation of cynosure, given by Sheridan with long i, by 
Walker with short i, because this letter (y) in Greek is the same as in 
cynic, and cylinder, and also because of the rule requiring short vowels in 
antepenultimate syllables (analogy again). Although he enters the first 
syllable of cucumber as cow-, he finds it faulty since the vowel should be 
the open u from Latin cucumis. 

Euphony is occasionally appealed to. Walker pronounces the first syl- 
lable of naphtha as nap- to avoid a “‘succession of aspirates,” although 
Sheridan and all other dictionaries entering the word pronounce it with f. 
Probably the most startling criterion of all appears in his reason for pre- 
ferring what he thinks to be the older pronunciation, ree’sn, for raisin, 
given by Sheridan as ré’zn. After summarizing the reason:raisin pun from 
Henry IV, Part 1, Walker adds “Mr. Sheridan’s pronunciation of this 
word ...is not only contrary to general usage, but destructive to the 
wit of Shakespeare.’ 


WALKER’S INFLUENCE ON MODERN PRONUNCIATION 


No one reading this paper can have failed to realize how many of the 
words cited in it show Walker’s pronunciation today rather than Sheri- 
dan’s. A much larger study, from which the material given above was 
selected, revealed that in about four out of five instances where the two 
men differ the pronunciation recommended by Walker has become the 
modern pronunciation required by American dictionaries and taught in 


% Anyone who has access to an early edition of Walker might consult his comments 
under patroness, bracelet, hale, lest, male-administration, quadrant, satiety, vertebre, cheerful, 
fault, errand, merchant, suggest, yellow. 

31 The probabilities are that Walker is mistaken about Shakespeare’s pronunciation of 
raisin. Shakespeare presumably pronounced both reason and raisin with d, not ee, as Walker 
thinks. Although the OED states that raisin was at one time pronounced with ee, none of 
their spellings, as Professor John S. Kenyon has pointed out to me, prove it. 
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American schools. This in spite of the fact that other dictionaries of his 
period agree with Sheridan—sometimes all of them, sometimes a ma- 
jority of them, and generally at least enough of them to show that 
Sheridan’s pronunciation had currency. Why was Walker’s pronunciation 
usually the one to prevail? What accounts for the spread of his influence, 
—particularly what accounts for it in America? 

I have suggested two reasons in the first paragraph of this study: the 
numerous republications of his dictionary and his pervasive effect on 
succeeding dictionary makers. There is no doubt and perhaps no wonder 
that these followers preferred his logical, carefully regulated system to 
Sheridan’s rather less systematized recording of contemporary speech. 
American dictionaries, as is the habit of dictionaries, borrowed from 
Walker and from Walker’s followers. And so, in general, Walker’s share 
in establishing our pronunciation is explained. 

But, curiously enough, it is possible to trace more explicitly one of 

Walker’s links with America. That link is partly through Noah Webster 
and partly through a little-known contemporary of Walker, Stephen 
Jones. There is no need to elaborate here on Webster’s importance to 
American pronunciation. Webster did not much approve of Sheridan, 
only partly approved of Walker.” Of all the eighteenth-century or- 
thoepists, he admired Stephen Jones the most: 
Soon after the publication of Walker’s Dictionary, appeared the Dictionary of 
Stephen Jones, who undertakes to correct the errors of Sheridan and Walker. . . . 
In all these particulars, except that of oi and oy, I think every man who under- 
stands genuine English, will accord with Jones. From careful observation, while 
in England, I know that Jones’s notation is far more correct than that of Sheridan 
or Walker . . . (Intro. to 1828 edition).* 


About the time of Walker’s dictionary—probably shortly after, and 
several years after Sheridan’s death in 1788—a new revision of Sheridan’s 
work appeared under the title, General Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
English Language. The title page continues: “In which it has been at- 
tempted to improve on the Plan of Mr. Sheridan; the Discordancies of 
that celebrated Orthoepist being avoided, and his Improprieties cor- 
rected.” The editor was Stephen Jones; the revision is the Dictionary 
referred to by Webster in the quotation above. 

Jones’s revision of Sheridan went through several later editions, under 
a new title Sheridan Improved. In his own preface to these editions, Jones 
shows clearly his attitude toward Sheridan’s work: ‘“‘It must be confessed 


2 See the Introduction to Webster’s 1828 edition. 

%3 This statement by Webster proves, I think, that A. G. Kennedy’s ab quo date for 
Jones (ca. 1790-96) is too early. Besides, evidence in Jones’s introduction and in his entries 
proves that he knew Walker’s dictionary when he was revising Sheridan. 
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(he says) that Mr. Sheridan’s dictionary is greatly superior to any thing 
that preceded it,’ but “TI have felt pain when I have seen his Dictionary 
taken as the sole director of any person studying to acquire a knowledge 
of English pronunciation.” (Preface, iii.) Sheridan’s introductory Pro- 
sodial Grammar is retained with this apology: “In what have been 
adopted of this Gentleman’s very useful remarks, great care has been 
taken (as in the following Dictionary) to avoid those particulars wherein 
his provincial habits have evidently misled him.” (Preface, v.) Jones's 
feeling about Walker is quite different. Although Walker too has erred in 
several matters, he is an immeasurable improvement over Sheridan and 
to him Jones gratefully acknowledges his debt. (Preface, ii). 

There is little in this preface, however, to indicate the very great ex- 
tent to which Jones, in revising Sheridan’s pronunciations, relied on 
Walker. This can be seen only by a word-for-word study of the three 
works—Sheridan, Walker, and Jones’s revision of Sheridan. Such a com- 
parison reveals almost immediately the fact that Jones has made many 
changes (involving more than 1,000 entries) in Sheridan’s pronunciation, 
and that, in almost every instance, the revised pronunciation corresponds 
to Walker’s entry. Practically every word listed in this paper, for in- 
stance, appears in Sheridan Improved with Walker’s pronunciation. I need 
not stress here the fact that people buying a Sheridan dictionary got— 
probably quite unwittingly—Walker’s pronunciations. Jones makes some 
changes of his own—involving perhaps about 300 words, not including 
derivatives, but their number is negligible in comparison. Webster may 
or may not have realized the extent of this tie-up between Jones and 
Walker. Whether he did or not, his pronunciation entries** correspond 
very closely with Jones’s and therefore with Walker’s. He rarely follows 
Sheridan when Sheridan disagrees with the other two. Thus most of 
Walker’s pronunciations had the great weight of Webster behind them, 
and thereby established themselves securely in American speech. 

Not only does Walker’s pronunciation prevail today in many indi- 
vidual words (as can be seen by examining the preceding section where 
his recommended pronunciations of soot, wreath, slabber, coffer, gold, ve- 
neer, cognizance, boatswain, construe, lieutenant, nepotism, although all 
admittedly not general usage in his own time, are now standard American 
pronunciation) ; but also Walker’s (and Jones’s) efforts to secure an exact 
pronunciation of unstressed vowels have had a tremendous effect on 
modern American pronunciation. This can be seen in the summaries 


“Here Jones has borrowed verbatim and without acknowledgment from Walker’s 
Preface, p. iii. See the quotation on p. 3 above. 

% In the 1841 edition, the first to indicate the pronunciation with sufficient clarity to 
permit comparison. 
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from our modern Webster given in the section on unstressed vowels. It is 

perhaps further reflected in the unwillingness of dictionaries, from the 

first commercial pronouncing dictionary to our latest Webster, to aban- 
don different qualitative symbols for unstressed vowels sounded alike. 

Certainly it is seen in the fact that every American school child is taught 

not to “slur” his vowels (and this usually means unstressed vowels). 

Incidentally, certain modern text books are even more insistent than our 

dictionaries on this subject. I quote from Woolley and Scott, College 

Handbook of Composition, 1928: . 

Careless pronunciation is often the cause of misspelling. 

a) Do not mispronounce vowels in unaccented syllables. Examples: adviser, 
beggar, conqueror, despair, description, cabbage, student, separate, apology, 
divide, privilege, Illinois. 

b) Do not omit vowels. Examples: boundary, really, interesting, laboratory. 

c) Do not omit the al in adverbs derived from adjectives ending in al. Examples: 
accidentally, occasionally, generally. (pp. 225, 226) 


I have suggested that Walker, because of his careful, logical systema- 
tization, was popular with succeeding dictionary writers. The constant 
demand for edition after edition shows that he was popular also with the 
general public—more popular than Sheridan. The reason for this is, I 
believe, that while Sheridan reflects the speech of his time better, Walker 
satisfies the temper of his time better, and its demand for linguistic regu- 
lation and reform. Throughout the century the movement had been 
gathering momentum, though at first confined to schoolmasters, elocu- 
tionists, etc. The pronouncements of grammarians had been growing 
more and more prescriptive; their tone more and more authoritative. The 
new upper middle class created by the Industrial Revolution needed the 
linguistic security proffered by just such authority; and vice versa, they 
were ready to accept the grammarians as authorities because the latter 
spoke with more and more assurance. Walker, coming at the culmination 
of this movement, spoke with the most assurance of all. And naturally 
enough, that very assurance carried with it its own success. People felt 
that he must know. For this reason his position was impregnable, his in- 
fluence immeasurable far down into the nineteenth century. There can 
be no doubt that, if any one single person were to be named as the great- 
est influence on English pronunciation, that person would have to be 
Walker. Stephen Jones not only shows Walker’s importance in his own 
period, but he contributed his bit toward establishing Walker’s later in- 
fluence. 

EsTHER K. SHELDON 
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XII 


THE BACKGROUND AND DEVELOPMENT IN ENGLISH 
CRITICISM OF THE THEORIES OF GENERALITY 
AND PARTICULARITY 


N the well-known passage from Rasselas Johnson made Imlac say that 

the poet must “neglect the minuter discriminations, which one may 
have remarked, and another neglected, for those characteristics which 
are alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness”; but twenty-two years 
later in the Lives of the Poets, Johnson praised Thomson as a poet who 
“thinks always as a man of genius,”’ who looks on Nature and Life “with 
the eye which Nature bestows only on a poet; the eye that distinguishes, 
in every thing presented to its view, whatever there is on which imagi- 
nation can delight to be detained, and with a mind that at once compre- 
hends the vast, and attends to the minute. The reader of the Seasons 
wonders that he never saw before what Thomson shows him.”’ The Sea- 
sons, then, was good poetry because Thomson did mot neglect the minuter 
discriminations which one may have remarked and another neglected, 
and because he presented characteristics which had not been “alike ob- 
vious to vigilance and carelessness.”” Whether these two critical remarks 
are inconsistent, and if they are, to what degree, are questions to be 
answered only when we are sure of the meaning of the famous passage 
in Rasselas. What, precisely, did Johnson mean by the rather unfortunate 
metaphor of the tulip? What is the background of the conflict in literary 
criticism between the grandeur of generality and the power of particu- 
larity? And where did Johnson stand in that conflict? 

When Johnson wrote Rasselas, in 1759, his good friend Joseph Warton 

had already published Am Essay on the Writings and Genius of Pope, 
in which was included a long digression on the excellence of Thomson’s 
poetry (to which Johnson is obviously indebted in the Life). Warton had 
said:! 
Thomson ... hath enriched poetry with a variety of new and original images, 
which he painted from nature itself,and from his own actual observations: his 
descriptions have therefore a distinctness and truth, which are utterly wanting 
to those, of poets who have only copied from each other, and have never looked 
abroad on the subjects themselves. . . . Innumerable are the little circumstances 
in his descriptions, totally unobserved by all his predecessors. 


Then follow examples of Thomson’s skill in selection of details; of one 
passage Warton says: “‘How full, particular and picturesque is this as- 


1 First ed. (London, 1756), 1, 42-43, 48-49. 
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semblage of circumstances!” And he concludes his praise of Thomson 
by generalizing on the virtue of a poet’s seeing and presenting the details! 


A minute and particular enumeration of circumstances judiciously selected, is 
what chiefly discriminates poetry from history, and renders the former, for that 
reason, a more close and faithful representation of nature than the latter. And if 
our poets would accustom themselves to contemplate fully every object, before 
they attempted to describe it, they would not fail of giving their readers more 
new images than they generally do. 


« 


Though we have no record of Johnson’s open disagreement with War- 
ton about what distinguishes poetry from history, we can easily see that 
in Rasselas Johnson was much more attracted to the theory of generality, 
which just a few months after the appearance of Rasselas Sir Joshua 
Reynolds expounded in three numbers of the Jdler.2 In the second of 
these papers Reynolds distinguishes poetry from history on grounds quite 
opposite te those given by Warton: “The grand style of Painting requires 
this minute attention to be carefully avoided, and must be kept as sepa- 
rate from it as the style of Poetry from that of History.”” Then, in a 
comparison between the Dutch and Italian Schools, he pleads for the 
superiority of the latter because in it only ‘‘the invariable, the great and 
general ideas which are fixed and inherent in universal Nature” are pre- 
sented, whereas the Dutch attend to “‘literal truth and a minute exactness 
in the detail.” If, he continues, we are to call the naturalness of the 
Dutch paintings a beauty, we must admit it to be of a lower order than 
that of the generality of the Italians. Finally, the last paragraph of the 
third paper is a brief and emphatic statement of this thesis: 


If it has been proved that the Painter, by attending to the invariable and general 
ideas of Nature, produce beauty, he must, by regarding minute particularities 
and accidental discriminations, deviate from the universal rule, and pollute his 
canvas with deformity. 


To be sure, Warton, Johnson, and Reynolds are not talking about 
exactly the same thing, and the full context of the passage in Rasselas 
shows that Johnson thought that the two views could perhaps be recon- 
ciled; but it is equally true that if these two definitions of artistic excel- 
lence are not mutually exclusive, they are at least opposing emphases. 
And although in juxtaposing Reynolds and Warton we are simply exem- 
plifying the old truth of the overlapping of mature “neo-classicism”’ and 
early “romanticism,” still the story of how both these aesthetic theories 
first arose in England, of how they both in large part derived from one 
important book, has not been told. Since the question of the uses of the 


9 Nos. 76, 79, and 82. 
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general and particular and of their peculiar appropriateness was rela- 
tively unimportant in the ancient and renaissance treatises on rhetoric 
and in Elizabethan and seventeenth-century critical essays, some notice 
of its appearance in the eighteenth century is not irrelevant to a study 
of the development of English critical theory or to our modern interest 
in the aesthetics of particularity. 


I 


We suspect that the words general and particular were almost as use- 
less and actually just as meaningless for the eighteenth-century critic 
as they are for the modern student of that period. But if literary critics 
confuse themselves and their contemporaries with words difficult to de- 
fine, at least both know to what context of theory the words belong or, 
so to speak, whose colors the words are wearing in a critical controversy. 
If, however, the student of the history of criticism is ignorant of or in- 
sufficiently aware of the whole context, he is easily frustrated in his desire 
to know what certain critical terms meant, and consequently in his effort 
to understand what a critic meant. Inadequate as it may be, the only 
way to relieve this frustration is to move out as far as possible into the 
context of the statement containing the terms in question. 

First, then, how well do Johnson’s remarks on the “‘grandeur of general- 
ity” explain one another? The best known discussion of the subject ap- 
pears in the tenth chapter of Rasselas. In his ‘Dissertation upon Poetry,” 
Imlac tells the prince why and how he became a poet. Because every- 
where he went he “found that poetry was considered as the highest 
learning” and was paid the highest reverence, he wished to add his name 
to the “illustrious fraternity” of the poets. The poetic which follows is 
based on the assumption that “the province of poetry is to describe na- 
ture and passion,” and this duality of object determines the structure 
of the discourse. The parallel is maintained throughout: “The first writ- 
ers took possession of the most striking objects for description, and the 
most probable occurrences for fiction”’ ; ‘‘[they] left nothing to those that 
followed them, but transcription of the same events, and new combina- 
tions of the same images.”’ “‘My desire of excellence impelled me to trans- 
fer my attention to nature and to life.’”’ Then of the remainder of the 
chapter the first part concerns his attention to nature, and the second 
to “all the modes of life.’”” Although Imlac once uses mature in its earlier 
more inclusive sense (“Nature was to be my subject’’), it is clear that in 
all other instances the word means the subject-matter of descriptive 
poetry. One third of Imlac’s discourse concerns his training in the obser- 
vation of the objects of external nature: mountains, deserts, trees, 
flowers, crags, palaces [sic], rivulets, clouds, animals. The two uses for 
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the knowledge gained by this experience are “diversifying scenes” and 
“gratifying readers with remote allusions and unexpected instruction.”’ 

In answer to a question of the prince’s Imlac makes the following 
statement about the difference between the general and the particular: 


‘All the appearances of nature I was therefore careful to study; and every coun- 
try which I have surveyed has contributed something to my poetical powers.’ 

‘In so wide a survey,’ said the prince, ‘you must surely have left much unob- 
served. I have lived, till now, within the circuit of these mountains, and yet 
cannot walk abroad without the sight of something which I had never beheld be- 
fore, or never heeded.’ 

‘The business of a poet,’ said Imlac, ‘is to examine, not the individual, but the 
species; to remark general properties and large appearances. He does not number 
the streaks of the tulip, or describe the different shades in the verdure of the for- 
est: he is to exhibit in his portraits of nature such prominent and striking features, 
as recall the original to every mind; and must neglect the minuter discriminations, 
which one may have remarked, and another have neglected, for those character- 
istics which are alike obvious to vigilance and carelessness.’ 


Imlac is obviously here speaking not of the idealizing of characters in 
epic or dramatic poetry, a subject already much discussed from Aristotle 
to Dryden,’ but of descriptions of nature; the problem here as elsewhere, 
though probably related to the older poetic doctrine, is strictly one of 
description. But beyond this certainty it is hard to go; if no poets try to 
number the streaks or describe the different shades, Imlac’s reply is 
rather pointless. To understand what the passage means or whether it 
can justly be cited as a locus criticus in eighteenth-century poetic theory 
we ought to know what, in poetic practice, was ‘numbering the streaks.” 

In the Life of Cowley Johnson makes a somewhat clearer explanation 
of one difference between the general and the particular. First, in his 
criticism of all the metaphysical poets he says: 


Nor was the sublime more within their reach than the pathetick; for they never 
attempted that comprehension and expanse of thought which at once fills the 
whole mind, and of which the first effect is sudden astonishment, and the second 
rational admiration. Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by dis- 
persion. Great thoughts are always general, and consist in positions not limited 
by exceptions, and in descriptions not descending to minuteness. . . . Those writ- 
ers who lay on the watch for novelty could have little hope of greatness; for great 
things cannot have escaped former observation. Their attempts were always 
analytic; they broke every image into fragments: and could no more represent, 


§ Houghton W. Taylor has recently traced the shift in critical theory about characteriza- 
tion: from the eighteenth-century notions about the superiority of the generalized to the 
nineteenth-century preference for particularity. See ‘“ ‘Particular Character’: An Early 
Phase of Literary Evolution,” PMLA, tx (March, 1945), 161-174. 
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by their slender conceits and laboured particularities, the prospects of nature, or 
the scenes of life, than he, who dissects a sun-beam with a prism, can exhibit the 
wide effulgence of a summer noon. 


Sublime descriptions (or descriptions effecting the feelings of sublimity) 
do not descend to minuteness, and metaphysical poets could not repre- 
sent the prospects of nature. But Johnson was here less interested in the 
virtue of generality in descriptive poetry than in the vice of subtilizing 
metaphors by the elaboration of particulars. Later on in the Life, for 
example, he returns to the question with examples from Cowley: 


After such enthusiasm, who will not lament to find the poet conclude with lines 
like these! 
But stop, my Muse— 
Hold thy Pindarick Pegasus closely in, 
Which does to rage begin— 
— Tis an unruly and a hard-mouth’d horse— 
Twill no unskilful touch endure, 
But flings writer and reader too that sits not sure. 

The fault of Cowley, and perhaps of all the writers of the metaphysical race, 
is that of pursuing his thoughts to their last ramifications, by which he loses the 
grandeur of generality; for of the greatest things the parts are little; what is little 
can be but pretty, and by claiming dignity becomes ridiculous. Thus all the power 
of description is destroyed by a scrupulous enumeration; and the force of meta- 
phors is lost, when the mind by the mention of particulars is turned more upon 
the original than the secondary sense, more upon that from which the illustration 
is drawn than that to which it is applied. 


Clearly this is more a criticism of the metaphysical metaphor than a 
theory of description; in the same way other observations about gener- 
ality, when read in their context, appear to be not so much statements 
of principle of style as criticisms of ineffective metaphors. 

It was, in fact, the conceits of the metaphysicals that most annoyed 
Johnson, and throughout this well-known digression he had a more spe- 
cific aim than the exposition of an aesthetic doctrine. Among the many 
examples selected to illustrate the “modes of writing by which this species 
of poets .. . was eminently distinguished,” only one is a description of 
nature. In introducing this, a description of night from Donne’s “‘Obse- 
quies to the Lord Harrington,” Johnson generalizes: “In forming descrip- 
tions, they looked out not for images, but for conceits.”’ 

There is, however, some reason for believing that although Johnson 
is condemning the conceit, not simply the use of particulars in descrip- 
tion, he may be justifying his criticism on the basis of an aesthetic 
principle. He seems, in other words, to say that one reason why conceits 
are not poetic is that they frequently depend upon the introduction of 
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particulars. At any rate, in his comment on a fanciful description of 
Gabriel’s dress, from the Davideis, he comes nearer to a demonstration 
of the principle set forth in Rasselas, though, of course, the object de- 
scribed is not natural scenery: 


He took for skin a cloud most soft and bright, 
That e’er the midday sun pierc’d through with light; 
Upon his cheeks a lively blush he spread, 
Wash’d from the morning beauties’ deepest red; 
An harmless flattering meteor shone for hair, 
And fell adown his shoulders with loose care; 

He cuts out a silk mantle from the skies, 

Where the most sprightly azure pleas’d the eyes; 
This he with starry vapours sprinkles all, 

Took in their prime ere they grow ripe and fall; 
Of a new rainbow, ere it fret or fade, 

The choicest piece cut out, a scarfe is made. 


This is a just specimen of Cowley’s imagery: what might in general expressions 
be great and forcible, he weakens and makes ridiculous by branching it into small 
parts. That Gabriel was invested with the softest or brightest colours of the sky, 
we might have been told, and been dismissed to improve the idea in our different 
proportions of conception; but Cowley could not let us go till he had related 
where Gabriel got first his skin, and then his mantle, then his lace, and then 
his scarfe, and related it in the terms of the mercer and taylor.‘ 


4 One other reason for examining the passage in Rasse/as with the help of the Life of Cow- 
ley is that Cowley’s poetry more than that of any other of the metaphysicals may have 
been in the back of Johnson’s mind when he made Imlac warn against “numbering the 
streaks.” In the Life, complaining of the absence of passion in the Mistress, Johnson said, 
‘“‘His poetical account of the virtues of plants, and colours of flowers, is not perused with 
more sluggish frigidity.” In books m1 and rv of Plantarum Cowley came near to numbering 
the streaks. Although the following two passages are not really characteristic of the eleven 
poems on flowers, they may be what Johnson remembered when he wrote the Life of 
Cowley, or may at least be illustrative of what Imlac warned against: 

My Flower a large-siz’d golden Head does wear. 
Much like the Balls Kings in their Hands do bear, 
Denoting Sovereign Rule, and striking Fear. 
My purple Stalk, I, like some Scepter wield, 
Worthy in Regal Hands to shine, 
Worthy of thine, great God of Wine, 
When India to thy conquering Arms did yield. 
Besides all this; I have a flowry Crown 
My Royal Temples to adorn, 
Whose Buds a sort of Hony Liquor bear, 
Which round the Crown, like Stars or Pearls appear; 
Silver thread around it twine, 
Saffron, like Gold, with them does join; 
And over all 
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On the whole, however, these well-known observations in the Life of 
Cowley are not very useful illustrations of the passage in Rasselas; though 
they may be based on a principle of style, on part of a theory of art, they 
remain most relevant to a criticism of the conceit. More enlightening 
remarks on the uses of the general and particular in poetry occur in 
Johnson’s criticism of the pastoral. The Rambler essays 36 and 37 are 
much to the point not only because descriptive poetry is their subject 
but also because they were written not like the Life of Cowley, twenty 
years after Rasselas, but nine years before it (1750). 

Throughout his life Johnson had little good to say for pastorals. Except 
for the ancient models of Theocritus and Virgil he praised none of them; 
he was indulgent about those written in the Italian Renaissance; he was 
contemptuous of most modern imitations. That they were imitations was 
enough, of course, to rouse him to speak strongly against them, but he 
had other objections, aJl of which boil down to the truth that they bored 
him. In the first essay (Rambler 36) he admitted that good pastorals 
could charm: 


The images. of true pastoral have always the power of exciting delight, because 
the works of nature, from which they are drawn, have always the same order and 
beauty, and continue to force themselves upon our thoughts, being at once 





My Verdant Hair does neatly fall. 
Sometimes, a three-fold Rank of Flowers 
Grows on my Top, like lofty Towers. 
Imperial Ornaments I scorn, 
And, like the Pope, affect a triple Crown. 
—‘The Imperial Crown.” 
Enrob’d with ten white Leaves, the proper Dress, 
Of Virgins chast and sacred Priestesses. 
Twice round her twofold Selvedge you may view 
A purple Ring, the sacred Martyr’s Hue. 
Thick sprouting Stems of ruddy Saffron-Grain 
Strive to conceal the Flow’r, but strive in vain; 
This Coronet of Ruby Spikes compos’d, 
The thorny Blood-stain’d Crown may be suppos’d: 
The Blood-stain’d Pillar too a curious Eye 
May there behold, and if you closely pry, 
The Spunge, the Nails, the Scourge thereon you'll spy, 
And Knobs resembling a Crown’d Head descry. 
—Passion-Flower.” 
(Both translated by Nahun Tate; The Complete Works of Abraham Cowley, ed. Alexander 
Grosart [Edinburgh, 1881], 1, 271, 274). 

In both passages the symbolism is more important than the appearance of the flowers; 
and to these descriptions Johnson would have objected on the same ground that he criticized 
the metaphysical conceit—too elaborate and minute. Johnson, of course, knew Aristotle’s 
dictum that the “‘versified natural science of Empedocles” was not poetry. 
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obvious to the most careless regard, and more than adequate to the strongest 
reason, and severest contemplation. 


But poets who have recognized the natural advantages of the subject 
have generally not realized that imitations are monotonous. They have 
transmitted ‘“‘the same images in the same combination from one to an- 
other, till he that reads the title of a poem, may guess at the whole series 
of the composition; nor will a man, after the perusal of thousands of 
these performances, find his knowledge enlarged with a single view of 
nature not produced before.” 

It was to explain the persistence of this boring imitation that Johnson 

went on, in the same paper, to explain how little chance a modern poet 
had for originality, and in this explanation occurs one of the important 
statements about the general and particular: 
The range of pastoral is indeed narrow, for though nature itself, philosophically 
considered, be inexhaustible, yet its general effects on the eye and on the ear are 
uniform, and incapable of much variety of description. Poetry cannot dwell upon 
the minuter distinctions, by which one species differs from another without de- 
parting from that simplicity of grandeur which fills the imagination; nor dissect 
the latent qualities of things, without losing its general power of gratifying every 
mind by recalling its conceptions. 


The relationship of this passage to Imlac’s dissertation is clear and strik- 
ing. The early poets had already said everything important, said it well, 
and had skilfully described all which in nature was of abiding value or 
interest. The modern poets were poor simply because they were too late. 
One of Imlac’s suggested explanations of the superiority of the ancients 
was that “the first writers took possession of the most striking objects 
for description, and the most probable occurrences for fiction, and left 
nothing to those that followed them, but transcription of the same events, 
and new combinations of the same images.”’ Nothing remained but art, 
and that, Johnson here and elsewhere makes us feel, was not much conso- 
lation to men who wished to be great poets. 

One of the chief reasons for this gloomy view of the modern poets’ 

inheritance was the conviction that good poetry must treat only eternal 
things, or unchanging ideas. The concluding paragraph of the first paper 
on pastoral poetry reveals that pessimistic conviction: 
I am afraid it will not be found easy to improve the pastorals of antiquity, by 
any great additions or diversifications. Our descriptions may indeed differ from 
those of Virgil, as an English from an Italian summer, and, in some respects, as 
modern from ancient life; but as nature is in both countries nearly the same, and 
as poetry has to do rather with the passions of men, which are uniform, than their 
customs, which are changeable, the varieties, which time or place can furnish, 
will be inconsiderable; and I shall endeavour to shew, in the next paper, how 
little the latter ages have contributed to the improvement of the rustick muse. 
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The acts and passions of men, no matter how particularized they may 
be, can always in good poetry be seen as examples of general, abiding 
truth; that part of Johnson’s thesis is beyond not only the subject of this 
paper but the need of explanation, historica] or otherwise. But the state- 
ment that because nature is nearly the same in all times and places, the 
ancient pastorals cannot be improved (which is almost to say cannot be 
equalled) is an emphatic conclusion to the argument of the earlier para- 
graph. 

The argument against the “minuter distinctions,”’ which is the heart 
of the paragraph, is the center of our whole problem. If “minuter dis- 
tinctions” means particulars, we can rephrase the proposition thus: par- 
ticularity is to be avoided in poetry first because it destroys the “‘sim- 
plicity of grandeur”’ which fills the imagination, and second because it 
makes the poem incomprehensible to many readers. The second reason 
need not detain us: Johnson’s common sense made him naturally op- 
posed to obscurity and his notions about the justice of a limited form of 
democracy in literature would make him oppose cultism. But the first 
reason, which is the most explicit statement Johnson ever made on our 
subject, calls for some explanation. Its two assumptions are, first that 
“simplicity of grandeur which fills the imagination’”’ is, if not a sine qua 
non, at least a most desirable quality in poetry, and second that dwelling 
upon minute distinctions will vitiate or prevent grandeur. 

Both of these assumptions are part of the theory of the sublime, which 
since Dryden’s discovery of Boileau’s translation of Longinus had be- 
come increasingly interesting to and influential among poets and critics, 
and to a certain part of this theory we must now turn. 


II 


Samuel H. Monk has so thoroughly traced the development of the 
sublime from its beginning as a rhetorical theory to its culmination in 
an aesthetic doctrine that it is fortunately not here necessary even to 
sketch what is now common knowledge to students of the eighteenth 
century. But Monk’s study’ is not only a fascinating story in itself; it is 
also a useful guide to several important regions in eighteenth-century 
poetic and rhetoric. The treatises which in Monk’s work are either sum- 
marized or referred to, and are so arranged as to make clear the evolution 
of the theory, supply the key to several problems in eighteenth-century 
criticism, of which Johnson’s reiterated objection to particularity is one. 

It is hardly fair to express disappointment about a book for its failure 
to do what its author did not consider part of his task; critics thus “dis- 
appointed” are often secretly pleased that something was left to be done. 


5 The Sublime: A Study of Critical Theories in XVIII-Century England (New York, 
1935). 
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Johnson did not, to be sure, write an essay on the sublime, nor is there 
among his works any essay or series of essays which systematically ex- 
pounds an aesthetic doctrine. As Monk and others have pointed out, 
Reynolds’ Discourses clearly reflect Johnson’s teaching; but influential 
as the Presidential Addresses must have been, Rasselas, the Rambler, and 
the Lives were surely, because of the Doctor’s prestige, more influentia] 
and are therefore for students of literary criticism more significant. In the 
passages from Johnson which we have just reviewed we can see how in 
the work of the leading critic of the century part of the doctrine of the 
sublime was applied; and the application of an artistic principle to a 
specific critical problem may be more instructive than a systematic ex- 
position of it. 

In the sentence from the essay on pastoral poetry beginning “Poetry 
cannot dwell upon the minuter distinctions . . .” the phrase “grandeur 
which fills the imagination” describes a quality which writers on the sub- 
lime had, in one sense, discovered and insisted upon as the most certain 
distinction of sublime in nature as well as art. Seven years before the ap- 
pearance of Burke’s Enquiry Johnson was here using a concept already 
well established in England, and twenty-nine years later, in the Life of 
Cowley, it was still part of his idea of great poetry. The metaphysicals 
because they “never attempted that comprehension and expanse of 
thought which at once fills the whole mind” could not reach “the sub- 
lime.” But if the presence of the word does not establish these phrases 
as part of the traditional aesthetic of the sublime, it is not difficult to 
establish the connection beyond doubt. 

Longinus® does not use the metaphor of filling the mind or soul in his 
initial definition of the sublime, but in section vir of Peri Hupsous he 
says: “As if instinctively, our soul is uplifted by the true sublime; it 
takes a proud flight, and is filled with joy and vaunting, as though it 
had itself produced what it has heard.” This part of the definition of 
the sublime,important in the history of aesthetics because it describes the 
quality in terms of its effect, was adopted by many later writers on the 
subject. Although Addison, in his Spectator papers on The Pleasures of 
the Imagination, used great instead of sublime in his analysis (‘‘the great, 
the uncommon, the beautiful’’) his debt to Longinus needs no elaborate 
proof. Speaking in the second paper (no. 412) of the effect of greatness 
in “outward objects” as one pleasure of the imagination, he says, “Our 
imagination loves to be filled with an object, or to grasp at anything that 
is too big for its capacity,” and in the following paper, suggesting what 


* Or whoever wrote the treatise attributed to him. The quotations in this paper are from 
the translation by W. Rhys Roberts (Cambridge, 1935). 
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may be “‘one of the final causes of our delight in anything that is great,” 
he says: 

[God has made our souls] naturally delight in the apprehension of what is great or 
unlimited. Our admiration, which is a very pleasing motion of the mind, im- 
mediately rises at the consideration of any object that takes up a great deal of 
room in the fancy, and, by consequence, will improve into the highest pitch of as- 
tonishment and devotion when we contemplate his nature, that is neither cir- 
cumscribed by time nor place, nor to be comprehended by the largest capacity 
of a created being. 


The notion is repeated by others writing on sublimity, but one more 
corroborating example will suffice. Three years before Johnson wrote the 
essays on pastoral poetry, there appeared a small pamphlet, by John 
Baillie, called An Essay on the Sublime,’ in which the same concept is 
expressed: “‘A flowery Vale, or the Verdure of a Hill, may charm; but 
to fill the Soul, and raise it to the Sublime Sensations, the Earth must 
rise into an Alp... .” 

Before he wrote Rasselas, Johnson had read Burke’s Philosophical 
Enquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful (1757), 
and before he wrote the Life of Cowley, Burke’s notions were the common 
property of most of Johnson’s audience. Though not completely original, 
Burke’s discussion of and emphasis upon fear or terror as important 
emotions in the complex reaction to what is sublime was chief among 
those things which distinguished the Enquiry from earlier treatments of 
the subject. It is not reckless, therefore, to assume that when Imlac says, 
“T could not hope to move those with delight or terror, whose intents 
and opinions I did not understand,” Johnson was accepting at least part 
of the theory of his friend, whose book he so openly admired. And when 
a little later Imlac says, ‘“Whatever is beautiful, and whatever is dread- 
ful, must be familiar to his imagination,” Johnson must, as Monk has 
pointed out,® have been “thinking of the Enquiry.” 

If, then, those passages which are Joci critici in the understanding of 
Johnson’s notions about the general and the particular are clearly related 
to the doctrine of the sublime, we may now turn to the development, 
within the body of writings about the sublime, of the argument against 
particularizing. Before the discovery of Longinus this aspect of poetic 
and rhetoric had not been recognized. Neither ancient nor renaissance 
writers had, so far as I know, been concerned with the problem. 

Though they turned frequently to Homer and other poets for examples 
in their discussion of style, the classical rhetoricians did not mix poetic 
with rhetoric, nor did their subject include the description of natural 


7 London, 1747. 8 Op. cit., p. 100, n. 47. 
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objects. The difference between the general and the specific in invention 
(i.e., Cicero’s distinction between a proposition and a question) is, of 
course, not a question of style. In Book m1 of the Rhetoric Aristotle says 
that the use of specific words, rather than general terms, “is part of the 
foundation of good style,’’® but because it is unelaborated and unillus- 
trated, the observation is not to our point. Quintilian, however, has some- 
thing to say about the style of descriptions of actions as they are used 
in public speaking. In Book vi of the Institutio Oratoria, discussing the 
value and means of emotional appeal, he says that to move an audience 
it is necessary that the speaker himself be moved: 


But how are we to generate these emotions in ourselves, since emotion is not in 
our own power? I will try to explain as best I may. There are certain experiences 
which the Greeks call gayrdora, and the Romans visiones, whereby things ab- 
sent are presented to our imagination with such extreme vividness that they 
seem actually to be before our very eyes.!® 


Everyone knows what visions come before his mind when he is idly day- 
dreaming: 

Surely, then it may be possible to turn this form of hallucination to some profit. 
I am complaining that a man has been murdered. Shall I not bring before my 
eyes all the circumstances which it is reasonable to imagine must have occurred 
in such a connexion? Shall I not see the assassin burst suddenly from his hiding- 
place, the victim tremble, cry for help, beg for mercy, or turn to run? Shall I not 
see the fatal blow delivered and the stricken body fall? Will not the blood, the 
deathly pallor, the groan of agony, the deathrattle, be indelibly impressed upon 
my mind? From such impressions arises that évapyera which Cicero calls illumi- 
nation and actuality, which makes us seem not so much to narrate as to exhibit 
the actual scene, while our emotions will be no less actively stirred than if we 
were present at the actual occurrence. 


The quality of évapyea is discussed in Book vm, Chapter 3, on stylistic 
ornament. A speech will not completely achieve its end if “its appeal is 
merely to the hearing,” if it is simply a dull narration instead of a picture 
of the facts presented in “their living truth to the eyes of the mind.”’ 
Consequently one of the chief ornaments of style is this “vivid illustra- 
tion, or, as some prefer to call it, representation,” which is more than 
clearness (perspicuitas) because it “thrusts itself upon our notice.’’ One 
form of vividness “consists in giving an actual word-picture of a scene, 
as in the passage beginning’ “‘Forthwith each hero tiptoe stood erect.” 
Other details follow which give us such a picture of the two boxers... 


® This and other quotations from the Rhetoric are from Lane Cooper’s The Rhetoric of 
Aristotle (New York, 1932). 

10 All quotations from Quintilian are fron: the translation of H. E. Butler in the edition 
of the Loeb Classical Library (London, 1920). 
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that it could not have been clearer had we been actual spectators.” An 
example of a description with very full detail is that of a banquet: 


I seemed to see some entering, some leaving the room, some reeling under the 
influence of the wine, others yawning with yesterday’s potations. The floor was 
foul with wine-smears, covered with wreaths half-withered and littered with fish- 
bones. What more would any man have seen who had actually entered the room? 


If descriptions are to be marked by their vividness, the speaker must re- 
member that man is most ready to believe what he recognizes “‘to be 
true to nature.” If the speaker fixes his eyes on nature and follows her, 
he may choose to mention the “‘accidents of each situation” as in the fol- 
lowing lines from the Aeneid: 


Chill shudderings shake my limbs 
And all my blood is curdled cold with fear. 


And trembling mothers clasped 
Their children to their breast. 


Finally, similes, ‘‘an admirable means of illuminating our descriptions,” 
may “make our pictures yet more vivid,” as in these lines also from the 
Aeneid: 


Like the bird that flies 
Around the shore and the fish-haunted reef, 
Skimming the deep. 


Even non-metaphorical similes (logical comparisons used in proof) serve 
“to make oratory sublime, rich, attractive, or striking, as the case may 
be.” 

Although Quintilian does not directly attack the question of the dif- 
ferences between the general and the particular in description, he does 
in the parts here summarized come nearer to our subject than any other 
writer before the rediscovery of Longinus. To be sure, Quintilian is not 
writing on poetry, but after Horace and Aristotle, no classical writer 
contributed more to the poetics of the Renaissance. And it is interesting 
to see that Puttenham, an admirer and follower of Quintilian, ignored, 
as did other early English critics, these passages on vividness. The nearest 
Puttenham comes to the subject is a confused reference to enargia, which 
he says the Greeks called that quality of ornament designed ‘“‘to satisfie 
and delight the’eare onely by a goodly outward shew set upon the matter 
with wordes.”" Though Quintilian recognized the value of particularity, 
not until the rediscovery of Longinus was the subject reconsidered. Then, 
however, it was part of a rhetorical study quite different in method from 


" The Arte of English Poesie (1589), ed. Edward Arber (London, 1869), bk. mm, ch. iii, 
p. 155. 
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that of the rhetorical writings to which Puttenham and other Eliza- 
bethans were heavily indebted. 

A summary of Longinus’ theory of the sublime need not be made here, 
although a knowledge of the whole treatise makes clearer the passages 
in it which pertain to our question. One fundamental concept of the 
theory is that sublimity and grandeur are nearly synonymous; one 
quality common to all things sublime in nature or art is large size, and 
what distinguishes the experience of anything sublime is that the mind, 
or soul, or imagination is filled to overflowing. This basic assumption 
would naturally lead to the notion that smallness, even when it is only a 
characteristic of parts which together make a grand whole, will work 
against sublimity. As Longinus says repeatedly, the sublime acts sud- 
denly, like a thunderbolt; consequently anything which is large only by 
virtue of its accretion of many parts will fall short of the sublime because 
it can be comprehended only by a series of individual cognitions, because, 
in other words, it cannot be realized in a flash. 

Three brief passages in Peri Hupsous should be reviewed. The notion 

in the first became axiomatic in eighteenth-century discussions of the 
subject: 
Wherefore not even the entire universe suffices for the thought and contempla- 
tion within the reach of the human mind, but our imaginations often pass beyond 
the bounds of space, and if we survey our life on every side and see how much 
more it everywhere abounds in what is striking, and great, and beautiful, we shall 
soon discern the purpose of our birth. This is why, by a sort of natural impulse, 
we admire not the small streams, useful and pellucid though they be, but the 
Nile, the Danube or the Rhine, and still more the Ocean. (Ch. 35.) 


The second passage follows an exposition of another commonplace of 
the sublime: that artists who rise to the sublime are nearly immune from 
censure of their petty faults. In the following two sentences, though by 
a logic which is none too satisfactory, Longinus frees literary art from 
the requirement of faithfulness in detail: 


In reply, however, to the writer who maintains that the faulty Colossus is not 
superior to the Spearman of Polycleitus, it is obvious to remark among many 
other things that in art the utmost exactitude is admired, grandeur in the works 
of nature; and that it is by nature that man is a being gifted with speech. In 
statues likeness to man is the quality required; in discourse we demand, as I said, 
that which transcends the human. (Ch. 36.) 


The third passage occurs later, in a warning against “triviality of ex- 
pression.” Now, meanness of diction was, of course, not a newly dis- 
covered fault either to the eighteenth century or to Longinus: all the 
rhetoricians had discussed it. Nor is the chapter in Peri Hupsous much 
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different in general intent from Quintilian’s treatment of the subject. 
But in the context of Peri Hupsous, that is, as a part of an exposition of 
sublimity, the following passage has an especial significance to the ques- 
tion of the general and the particular: 


Triviality of expression is also apt to disfigure sublimity. . .. When Theopompus 
had dressed out in marvellous fashion the descent of the Persian king upon Egypt, 
he spoilt the whole by some petty words. ‘For which of the cities (he says) or 
which of the tribes in Asia did not send envoys to the Great King? Which of the 
products of the earth or of the achievements of art was not, in all its beauty or 
preciousness, brought as an offering to his presence? Consider the multitude of 
costly coverlets and mantles, in purple or white or embroidery; the multitude of 
pavilions of gold furnished with all things useful; the multitude, too, of tapes- 
tries and costly couches. Further, gold and silver plate richly wrought, and gob- 
lets and mixing-bowls, some of which you might have seen set with precious 
stones, and others finished with care and at great price. In addition to all this, 
countless myriads of Greek and barbaric weapons, and beasts of burden beyond 
all reckoning and victims fattened for slaughter, and many bushels of condiments, 
and many bags and sacks and sheets of papyrus and all other useful things, and 
an equal number of pieces of salted flesh from all manner of victims, so that the 
piles of them were so great that those who were approaching from a distance took 
them to be hills and eminences confronting them.’ . . . With this wonderful de- 
scription of the whole outfit he mixes bags and condiments and sacks, and con- 
veys the impression of a confectioner’s shop! ... He might have described the 
scene in broad outline ... and with regard to the preparations generally have 
spoken of ‘waggons and camels and the multitude of beasts of burden carrying 
everything that ministers to the luxury and enjoyment of the table,’ or have used 
some such expression as ‘piles of all manner of grain and things whichconduce 
preeminently to good cookery and comfort of body.’ (Ch. 43.) 


Although this is the traditional objection voiced by the rhetorician 
against low diction and is not primarily a defense of general words as 
opposed to more specific, it is clear that the diction is objectea to on the 
ground not so much that it in itself is a violation of decorum as that the 
violation “‘disfigures” the sublimity of the passage. The important part 
is the last sentence, in which Longinus suggests that Theopompus “might 
have described the scene in broad outline.” 

Peri Hupsous and the whole subject of the sublime had been known 
by a few Englishmen since the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
but the sublime was not properly introduced into English criticism until 
1676, when Dryden, having first read Roileau’s Traité du Sublime ou du 
Merveilleux dans le Discours Traduit du Grec de Longin, told his readers, 
in his “Apology for Heroic Poetry, etc.,’’ that Longinus was “‘after Aris- 
totle, the greatest critic amongst the Greeks.” Although from that time 
on Dryden drew upon the treatise for arguments with which to defend 
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his practices, and his criticism shows the influence of the theory of the 
sublime, Dryden did not base a poetic upon Longinus or attempt to 
elaborate a new aesthetic. It was not until the turn of the century that 
the sublime became a seriously considered critical doctrine, the history 
of which has been so well described by Monk. Here we shall look at only 
a few of the essays important in this evolution and only at those parts 
of those essays which bear upon the question of the grandeur of generality. 

In none of his many essays at criticism does John Dennis consider spe- 
cifically the value of generalizing or the necessity of avoiding the par- 
ticular, but in The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry (1704) he so explains 
the sources and the effects of the sublime that what Dr. Johnson said 
about the grandeur of generality would be a natural corollary. “The 
greater Poetry then, is an Art by which a Poet justly and reasonably 
excites great Passion,” of which there are two levels, vulgar passion and 
enthusiastic passion, or enthusiasm. The second of these is raised by 
“the Ideas in Contemplation, or the Meditation of things that belong 
not to common Life,’’ the first by the objects themselves. Following, as 
an outline, Hermogenes’ list of the “four kinds of Thought or Ideas, or 
Conceptions, which were proper to give that Elevation and Gravity 
to a Discourse, which by their Union compose that Quality in Writing 
which we call Majesty,” and drawing heavily upon the poetry of Milton, 
Dennis shows that religion is the best source of the sublime. In the con- 
clusion of this interesting chapter (1v), he examines Longinus’ definition 
of the sublime, asserting that it is inadequate and that Longinus only 
“obscurely” knew that religion was the chief source of the sublime. 

Three of Hermogenes’ four kinds of thoughts or ideas capable of pro- 
ducing sublimity occur in many passages in Paradise Lost, and it is these 
examples which best show the kind of images which Dennis thought 
most sublime. Of course, the imagery in Paradise Lost is nowhere very 
particular, but Dennis, it is interesting to note, turns most frequently to 
passages which are most free of detail. Now, Dennis is not concerned 
with descriptive poetry, nor do his observations on style come near our 
problem; but by directing the theory of sublimity as he did, that is, by 
affirming that in poetry great ideas are the chief source of the sublime, 
he implied certain obvious corollaries about style which later writers 
made explicit. To his observations on the function of imagery we shall 
return in a later section. 

Addison comes nearer to our question, for although he does not discuss 
poetry at any length, in the papers on the Pleasures of the Imagination 


2 The Critical Works of John Dennis, ed. Edward N. Hooker (Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1939), 1, 338-363. 
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(Spectator, nos. 411-421), he is concerned with those pleasures which 
“arise from visible objects, either when we have them actually in our 
view, or when we call up their ideas into our minds by paintings, statues, 
descriptions, or any the like occasions.” Because he is writing about 
aesthetics, not simply about literature, he is not specific about style, but 
because of their great influence upon the critical thought of the century, 
the papers and their implications are pertinent to this discussion. 

The “great,” the “uncommon,” and the “beautiful,” it will be re- 
membered are the sources of the pleasures of the imagination, and 
“greatness” is simply Addison’s word for sublimity. In the second paper 
(no. 412) there is what had already become a rather conventional expla- 
nation of the sublime. “‘Our imagination loves to be filled with an object, 
or to grasp at anything that is too big for its capacity. . .. The mind of 
man naturally hates everything that looks like a restraint upon it,” and 
so on. In the following paper, investigating the causes of our delight, he 
goes not much further. Contemplation of God is man’s “‘last, adequate, 
and proper happiness”; God is infinite, and to “give our souls a just 
relish of such contemplation,’”’ God so formed the soul of man that it 
delights in ‘the consideration of any object that takes up a great deal of 
room in the fancy.’”’ Among the works of art which may move because 
of their greatness Addison chooses architecture, and in this paper he 
touches upon the bad effects of excessive detai] and upon the need for 
simple grandeur. Size alone will not give a building grandeur; the style 
must be equally great. The Pantheon is more sublime than a Gothic 
cathedral five times as large because of the “greatness of the manner in 
one, and the meanness in the other.” 


I have seen an observation upon this subject in a French author, which very 
much pleased me. It is in Monsieur Freart’s parallel of the ancient and modern 
architecture. I shall give it the reader with the same terms of art which he has 
made use of. ‘I am observing (says he) a thing which, in my opinion, is very 
curious, whence it proceeds, that in the same quantity of superficies, the one man- 
ner seems great and magnificent, and the other poor and trifling: the reason is 
fine and uncommon. I say then, that to introduce into architecture this grandeur 
of manner, we ought so to proceed, that the division of the principal members of 
the order may consist but of few parts, that they be all great and of a bold and 
ample relievo, and swelling; and that the eye, beholding nothing little and mean, 
the imagination may be more vigorously touched and affected with the work that 
stands before it. For example; in a cornice, if the gola or cynatium of the corona, 
the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a noble show by their graceful pro- 
jections, if we see none of that ordinary confusion which is the result of those lit- 
tle cavities, quarter rounds of the astragal, and I know not how many other inter- 
mingled particulars, which produce no effect in great and massy works, and which 
very unprofitably take up place to the prejudice of the principal member, it is 
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most certain that this manner will appear solemn and great; as on the contrary, 
that will have but a poor and mean effect, where there is a redundancy of those 
smaller ornaments, which divide and scatter the angles of the sight into such a 
multitude of rays, so pressed together that the whole will appear but a confusion.’ 


Between the time of Addison’s papers (1712) and the appearance of 
Burke’s Enquiry, perhaps the most interesting treatment of the sublime 
was a pamphlet called An Essay on the Sublime (1747), by John Baillie. 
In its main bases the essay is obviously derived from Longinus and Addi- 
son, and though Baillie promises to discuss the sublime in art, he spends 
nearly all his time in an analysis of the causes and effects of the sublime 
in nature, and concludes before he comes to literature. But in his elabo- 
ration of vastness, he describes the quality of uniformity as a necessary 
adjunct to size, and in this part of his exposition he says more about the 
question we are pursuing than anyone before him: 


From Reason, as well as from Experience, we may be convinced how requisite 
Uniformity is; for when the Object is uniform, by seeing Part, the least Glimpse 
gives a full and compleat Idea of the Whole, and thus at once may be distinctly 
conveyed the vastest Sensation. On the contrary, where this Uniformity is want- 
ing, the Mind must run from Object to Object, and never get a full and compleat 
Prospect. Thus instead of having one large and grand Idea, a thousand little ones 
aré shuffled in. Here the Magnitude of the Scene is entirely broke, and conse- 
quently the noble Pride and sublime Sensation destroy’d.—For what a different 
Conception must the Soul have of herself, when with the greatest Facility she can 
view the greatest Objects, and when with Pain she must hurry from part to part, 
and with Difficulty acquire even an incompleat View? But as Uniformity con- 
tributes much to the Mind’s receiving a grand Idea of the Object itself, so likewise 
does it greatly flatter that conscious Pride I have already mention’d [i.e., “the 
soul’s consciousness of her own vastness”]. Where an Object is vast, and at the 
same Time uniform, there is to the Imagination no Limits of its Vastness, and 
the Mind runs out into Infinity, continually creating as it were from the Pattern. 
Thus when the Eye loses the vast Ocean, the Imagination having nothing to 
arrest it, catches up the Scene and extends the Prospect to Immensity, which it 
could by no means do, were the uniform Surface broke by innumerable little 
Islands scattered up and down, and the Mind thus led into the Consideration of 
the various Parts; for this adverting to dissimilar Parts ever destroys the creative 
Power of the Imagination. However beautiful the Hemisphere may be when curld 
over with little Silver-tinged Clouds, and the blue Sky every where breaking 
thro’, yet the Prospect is not near so grand as when in a vast and uniform 
Heaven there is nothing to stop the Eye, or limit the Zmagination. . . . It will 
not be here improper to observe, that a solemn Sedateness generally attends a 
sublime Turn; for altho’ the Pathetic may be often join’d with it, yet of itself the 
Sublime rather composes, than agitates the Mind; which being filled with one large, 
simple, and uniform Jdea, becomes (if I may use the Expression) one simple, 
grand Sensation. (P. 9.) 
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Because Baillie’s essay, of which there are not many copies available, is 
a very interesting and comprehensive treatment of the relationship be- 
tween generality or universality and the sublime, and because it seems 
to be an epitome of an influential and widely accepted theory of the 
eighteenth century, one is strongly tempted to quote it more extensively. 

All the implications about the dependence of sublimity upon general 
impression as they are made by Longinus, Dennis, Addison, and Baillie 
became explicit in Burke’s Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of Our 
Ideas of the Sublime and the Beautiful. And though there were, to be 
sure, many forces acting upon the critics of the eighteenth century, it 
is not to distort by exclusion to say that some of the strongest of these 
influences were channeled into and thereby given power by Burke’s little 
empirical essay. The two most widely heard and dogmatic of the critics, 
his fellow club members, Johnson and Reynolds, were greatly indebted 
to Burke. In fact, for an understanding of the question we have set our- 
selves, nothing is so useful as a study of Parts m and 1v of the Enquiry. 

The first four sections of Part m develop the basic assumption that 
“the passion caused by the great and sublime in mature . . . is astonish- 
ment; and astonishment is that state of the soul, in which all its motions 
are suspended, with some degree of horror.” This assumption, hinted at 
by Longinus, and elaborated by Dennis (to whom Burke seems here to 
be directly indebted) required first the analysis of horror. Fear is its sub- 
stance, and anything fearful will therefore ‘raise ideas of the sublime.” 
Since knowledge subdues fear, what is unknown will be most terrible; 
and what is clearly perceived will be least sublime. By these steps Burke 
comes to the subject of obscurity, which, though in this section he is 
talking about objects of nature, he illustrates by a passage from Paradise 
Lost (one used by Dennis), and thereby anticipates the literary question 
developed in Part rv. ‘“‘It is one thing to make an idea clear, and another 
to make it affecting to the imagination.” Painting can make us perceive 
an object clearly but a verbal description, which of necessity “raises a 
very obscure and imperfect idea of such objects,” will raise stronger emo- 
tions in us. 

Again following Dennis, Burke turns to Milton to illustrate how ideas 
of eternity and infinity, which of all ideas we least clearly understand, 
but which are “among the most affecting we have,” are best presented in 
words. Having quoted the description of Satan from Paradise Lost, he 
asks: 

In what does this poetical picture consist? in images of a tower, an archangel, 
the sun rising through mists, or in an ecliptic, the ruin of monarchs, and the revo- 
lutions of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out of itself, by a croud of great and 
confused images; which affect because they are crouded and confused. For sepa- 
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rate them, and you lose much of the greatness; and join them, and you infallibly 
lose the clearness. The images raised by poetry are always of this obscure kind; 
though in general the effects of poetry are by no means to be attributed to the 
images it raises. 


Burke was making an inquiry; he was not laying down rules for poets. 
He did not say poets ought to make descriptions general because by 
generalizing they make the object obscure and by the obscure the sub- 
lime is raised. In fact here, and more emphatically in Part rv, he said that 
poetry was unable to effect the clear images of painting. Instead, follow- 
ing Dennis, he simply observed that our most sublime poetry does not 
operate by means of lively images clearly set up in the mind of the reader. 
It was no great step from such a position held by an empiricist to that 
of Imlac, the poet, or Johnson, the critic. 


III 


Most of what Johnson said about the virtue of generality or the weak- 
ness of particularity was simply a restatement of part of the theory of 
the sublime, but it may almost as well be called an extension of a sentence 
or two in Aristotle’s Poetics, or even a rhetorical theory based on the 
teachings of Plato. We have seen that Johnson’s statements about gen- 
erality chiefly applied to description, that he was not in them defining 
poetry or setting its aims; but any theory of technique must be related 
to and be based upon some concept of the ultimate purpose of the art, 
and this in turn will, in a man like Johnson, be consonant with the theo- 
rist’s philosophy. 

During the summer of 1759, only a few months after the death of his 
mother and the consequent writing of Rasselas, Johnson wrote for The 
Idler several papers in which he repeated Imlac’s rather pessimistic esti- 
mate of the modern man’s chances of achieving literary immortality. In 
one of these (no. 59) the Idler expresses the commonplace upon which is 
based much of the specific criticism we have been concerned with: 


He that writes upon general principles, or delivers universal truths, may hope to 
be often read, because his work will be equally useful at all times and in every 
country; but he cannot expect it to be received with eagerness, or to spread 
with rapidity, because desire can have no particular stimulation: that which is to 
be loved long must be loved with reason rather than with passion. He that lays 
out his labours upon temporary subjects, easily finds readers and quickly loses 
them; for what should make the book valued when its subject is no more? 


Of the two Greek doctrines here reflected, that set forth in the Poetics 
is more specifically literary. Aristotle’s distinction between the poet and 
the historian at once comes to mind; “The essential distinction lies in 
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this, that the Historian relates what has happened, and the Poet repre- 
sents what might happen—what is typical. ... Poetry tends rather to 
express what is universal, whereas History relates particular events as 
such.”"* And after the seventeenth-century revival of interest in the 
Poetics, after Dryden’s concern with both the general problem of the 
“rules” and the special question of the ideal character (the hero), Aris- 
totle had by the eighteenth century been absorbed, in various ways, by 
all criticism. 

Even the theory of the sublime, stemming from an essentially Platonic 
writer, was not very different from what could be developed from a few 
influential phrases in the Poetics. For example, in Sensus Communis: An 
Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour (1709)"* Shaftesbury took as a 
starting point Aristotle’s dictum of the importance of magnitude in art 
and arrived at a conclusion about the general and particular not unlike 
Johnson’s: 


A Painter, if he have any Genius, understands the Truth and Unity of Design; 
and knows he is even then unnatural, when he follows Nature too close, and 
strictly copies Life. For his Art allows him not to bring A/l Nature into his Piece, 
but a Part only. However, his Piece, if it be beautiful, and carries Truth, must be 
a Whole, by it-self, compleat, independent, and witha] as great and comprehen- 
sive as he can make it. So that Particulars, on this occasion, must yield to the 
general Design; and all Things be subservient to that which is principal; in order 
to form a certain Easiness of Sight; a simple, clear and united View, which wou'd 
be broken and disturb’d by the Expression of any thing peculiar, or distinct. 

Now the Variety of Nature is such as to distinguish every thing she forms, by 
a peculiar original Character; which, if strictly observ’d, will make the Subject 
appear unlike to any thing extant in the World besides. But this Effect the good 
Poet and Painter seek industriously to prevent. They hate Minuteness, and are 
afraid of Singularity; which wou’d make their Images, or Characters, appear 
capricious and fantastical. The mere Face-Painter, indeed, has little in common 
with the Poet; but, like the mere Historian, copies what he sees, and minutely 
traces every Feature, and odd Mark. ’Tis otherwise with the Men of Invention 
and Design. ’Tis from the many Objects of Nature, and not from a Particular one, 
that those Genius’s form the Idea of their Work. 


The influence of both the Poetics and of Platonism is, of course, much 
too large a subject effectively to touch upon; our only purpose here is to 
acknowledge their influences as auxiliaries to the theory of the sublime. 
Pert Hupsous itself, as well as the eighteenth-century treatment of the 
sublime, is simply another long “‘footnote to Plato.” As for independent 
(though no more immediate) Platonic influences upon the aesthetic in 


4 Translated by Lane Cooper, in Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (New York, 1913). 
14 Pt. rv, sec. iii. 
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which generality was held an excellence, we need not try to summarize 
the very useful contribution to this study made by Louis I. Brevold." 
The correspondences between the theory we have just been examining and 
the Platonic philosophy of the ideal are obvious, and we must suppose 
that, derivative or first-hand, the teachings of Plato were just as much a 
part of Dr. Johnson’s thinking as they had been of every critic’s since the 
Renaissance. Although Dryden or Shaftesbury would do as well, John 
Dennis will serve as an example of how familiar to the eighteenth-century 
critic were certain commonplaces of Platonic thought. In the Introduc- 
tion to his edition of the critical works of Dennis,!* Edward Niles Hooker 
points to the following passage from “‘Reflections ... upon... an Essay 
upon Criticism”: 

Thirdly, he [Horace]makes it as cle*r as the Sun, what it is to follow Nature in 
giving a draught of human Life, and of the manners of Men, and that is not to 
draw after particular Men, who are but Copies and imperfect Copies of the great 
universal Pattern; but to consult that innate Original, and that universal Idea, 
which the Creator has fix’d in the minds of ev’ry reasonable Creature. 


The difference between these passages from Shaftesbury and Dennis 
and the observations quoted earlier from works on the sublime is the 
difference between broadly stated general principle and more specific ap- 
plications of that principle. Dr. Johnson was, of course, aware of both. 


IV 


Though his business is not to number the streaks, the poet should, 
says Imlac, “‘exhibit in his portraits of nature such prominent and striking 
features as recall the original to every mind.” What we have thus far 
been describing is, therefore, only one half of Johnson’s notions about the 
particular; the other half, which we must now briefly examine, is his 
concept of the nature and function of imagery. 

When Burke denied the picture-making power of words and the de- 
pendence of sublimity in poetry upon its ability to present vividly an 
object or action, he disagreed with an ancient and impressive tradition. 
Aristotle’s remarks on metaphor rest on the assumption that putting the 
object or action ‘‘before our eyes” is sometimes desirable, that visualiza- 
tion is a means of moving an audience. And though the later rhetoricians, 
like Longinus, warn that oratorical imagery is different in its peculiar 
propriety from the imagery of poetry, they all pay some attention to the 


8 “The Tendency toward Platonism in Neo-Classical Esthetics,” in ELH, 1 (1934), pp. 
91-119. 

1 The Critical Works of John Dennis (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1939, 1943), 
II, Ci. 
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value of expressions which move the audience by visions. This rhetorical 
commonplace need not be traced; we have already seen an example of it 
in Quintilian. But the immediate background of Dr. Johnson’s notions 
about imagery ought to be briefly noticed. 

The importance of Pert Hupsous as a document in the history of ro- 
manticism is now well established, but one particular way in which it 
furnished classical sanction to the argument for individuality has not, I 
believe, been demonstrated. Critical interest in the nature and function 
of imagery as well as the use of the word as a critical term for a kind of 
poetical expression began with the discovery by Dryden and others of 
Boileau’s translation of Longinus. We cannot, of course, trace all 
eighteenth-century theory of imagery to the study of Longinus, but any 
study of the rise of interest in poetic imagery must begin with the found- 
ing of the cult of the sublime. 

Although the use of imagery is not a chief subject in Peri Hupsous, 
it is closely related to the main theme. The sublime in writing is the 
result of intense feeling in the speaker or writer and the cause of intense 
feeling in the audience or reader. Ii is not a characteristic of the whole 
texture of the writing, but appears in flashes which scatter “everything 
before it like a thunderbolt.”’ Nor is it the same as amplification, from 
which it differs for a similar reason: 


The point of distinction between them seems to me to be that sublimity consists 
in elevation, while amplification embraces a multitude of details. Consequently, 
sublimity is often comprised in a single thought, while amplification is universally 
associated with a certain magnitude and abundance. (Ch. 12.) 


The two chief sources of elevated language are ‘“‘great conception” and 
“vehement and inspired passion,” and during his discussion of the first 
of these Longinus calls attention to the importance of wise selection of 
effective detail in the creation of a concept. Homer, whose Jliad Longinus 
thinks superior to the Odyssey partly because in the first the style is 
“packed with images drawn from real life,”’ excels in the ability to select 
the most telling circumstances. For example, our author quotes and com- 
pares a description of a tempest written by the author of the Arimaspeia 
with a description of a similar action in the J/iad. Of the first, he says, 
“there is more elegance than terror in these words.” Then he goes on to 
compare: “But what says Homer? Let one instance be quoted from 
many: 
And he burst on them like as a wave swift-rushing 
beneath black clouds, 


17 All quotations from Longinus are from the translation by W. Rhys Roberts, Longinus 
On the Sublime (Cambridge, 1935). 
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Heaved huge by the winds, bursts down on a ship, and 
the wild foam shrouds 

From the stem to the stern her hull, and the storm- 
blast’s terrible breath 

Roars in the sail, and the heart of the shipmen 
shuddereth 

In fear, for that scantly upborne are they now from the 
clutches of death. 


“Homer . . . draws a vivid picture of men continually in peril of their 
lives.”” Sappho is another who “‘demonstrates her supreme excellence in 
the skill with which she selects and binds together the most striking and 
vehement circumstances of passion,”’ and after quoting four stanzas of 
one of her odes, Longinus emphasizes his point by repeating that “the 
singular excellence of the whole passage”’ lies in the “selection of the 
most striking’ of the circumstances.'® 

The chief discussion of imagery, however, occurs as a part of the treat- 
ment of the second source of the sublime—inspired passion. Chapter xv 
is devoted to what are called ¢avyracia:, a word which Boileau translated 
les images. Here as in Quintilian, the word means not expressions but 
simply mental representations, but by the end of the chapter Longinus 
is speaking as if the word meant the expression produced by a mind filled 
with such representations, or expressions which will produce such repre- 
sentations in the minds of others. For example, he speaks of poetical 
images and oratorical images. (Indeed this natural shift in meaning is the 
same as that which occurred in English criticism. In Elizabethan criti- 
cism as well as in the works of Hobbes, Locke, Dennis, and others, image, 
almost always means conceit or idea; but during the eighteenth century, 
the same word was used to mean sometimes a concept and sometimes a 
particular kind of expression.) The relationship of this chapter to Quin- 
tilian’s similar treatment of the subject is obvious; but Longinus empha- 
sized imagery by illustrating it more extensively. And his treatment was 
valuable to eighteenth-century critics not only because it was part of a 
treatise on the sublime but also because in spite of his restatement of 
the distinction between oratorical and poetical imagery all but two of 
his examples were poetry. The following abridgment of the chapter con- 
tains all that is relevant to our subject: 


Images, moreover, contribute greatly, my young friend, to dignity, elevation, 
and power as a pleader. In this sense some call them mental representations. In 
a general way the name of image or imagination is applied to every idea of the 
mind, in whatever form it presents itself, which gives birth to speech. But at 
the present day the word is predominantly used in cases where, carried away by 
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enthusiasm and passion, you think you see what you describe, and you place it 
before the eyes of your hearers. Further, you will be aware of the fact that an 
image has one purpose with the orators and another with the poets, and that the 
design of the poetical image is enthralment, of the rhetorical—vivid description. 
Both, however, seek to stir the passions and the emotions. 

Mother!—’ beseech thee, hark not thou on me 

Yon maidens gory-eyed and snaky-haired! 

Lo there!—lo there!—they are nigh—they leap on me!... 

In [such] scenes the poet himself saw Furies, and the image in his mind he al- 
most compelled his audience also to behold... . [In Phaethon] when the Sun 
hands the reins to Phaethon, he says... 

‘Speed onward toward the Pleiads seven thy course.’ 
Thus far the boy heard; then he snatched the reins; 
He lashed the flanks of that wing-wafted team; 
Loosed rien; and they through folds of cloudland soared. 
Hard after on a fiery star his sire 
Rode, counselling his son—‘Ho! thither drive! 
Hither thy car turn—hither!’ 
Would you not say that the soul of the writer enters the chariot at the same 
moment as Phaethon and shares in his dangers and in the rapid flight of his 
steeds? For it could never have conceived such a picture had it not been borne in 
no less swift career on that journey through the heavens. ... / Aeschylus, too, 
ventures on images of a most heroic stamp. An example will be found in his 
Seven Against Thebes, where he says 
For seven heroes, squadron-captains fierce, 
Over a black-rimmed shield have slain a bull, 
And, dipping in the bull’s blood each his hand, 
By Ares and Enyo, and by Panic 
Lover of blood, have sworn. 
... By a sort of natural law in all such matters we always attend to whatever 
possesses superior force; whence it is that we are drawn away from demonstra- 
tion pure and simple to any startling image within whose dazzling brilliancy the 
argument lies concealed. 


This is not, to be sure, a theory of particularity, nor advice to seek 
and employ detail, but it is clearly a recognition of the aesthetic effect of 
imagery made vivid and almost visual by reason of its detail. The inter- 
esting observation with which Longinus concludes is not far from the 
theory of imagery which was accepted by the advocates of the particular 
in the eighteenth century. 

John Dennis considered imagery a necessary aid to the achievement 
of the sublime, but what he said on the subject is not simply an echo of 
Longinus. The source of moving images is passion, and their effect de- 
pends upon their power to place the thing before the eyes. To these 
Longinian notions Dennis added the Aristotelian observation that the 
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most lively or vivid images show the object in motion. One paragraph 
from The Advancement and Reformation of Modern Poetry will be sufficient E 
illustration: 


But these Passions that attend upon our Thoughts, are seldom so strong, as 
they are in those kind of Thought, which we call Images. For they being the 
very lively Pictures of the Things which they represent, set them, as it were be- 
fore our very Eyes. But Images are never so admirably drawn, as when they are 
drawn in Motion; especially if the Motion is violent. For the mind can never 
imagine violent Motion, without being in a violent Agitation itself; and the Im- 
agination being fir’d with that Agitation, sets the very Things before our Eyes; 
and consequently, makes us have the same Passions that we should have from 
the Things themselves. For the warmer the Imagination is, the more present 
the Things are to us of which we draw the Images; and therefore, when once the 
Imagination is so inflam’d, as to get the better of the Understanding, there is no 
Difference between the Images, and the Things themselves; as we see, for Ex- 
ample, in Fevers and Madmen.!* 





The contents of this paragraph were repeated almost verbatim in the 
later Grounds of Criticism in Poetry. 

One other observation about imagery nearer to our investigation Den- 
nis made only as an aside. At one point in his Remarks ... on Prince 
Arthur, he notices the skill with which Vergil performed the difficult 
task of describing Venus: 
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Where I desire the Reader’s leave to observe, tho’ it be not directly to my pur- 
pose, that Virgil, when he speaks of her Person, mentions only her Hair, and the 
hinder part of her Neck. A Poet, without Judgement, would certainly have de- 
scrib’d her Face. But Virgil had discernment enough to see, that what he had 
said of her Hair, and of her Neck, and her Mien, would set her Face before the 
Reader in a more ravishing Form, than all the most beautifull Colours in Poetry, 
and the most delicate exquisite Strokes of the greatest of Masters could paint it.° 
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Unfortunately Dennis was here too intent on making his point about the 

re superiority of the description of action to that of appearance to develop 

this hint at the associative powers of well selected particulars. 

The theory of association in its simplest form is such an obvious expla- 

nation of many intellectual and emotional experiences that, as Monk 

‘ says, it must from very early times have been assumed by most men who 

speculated about aesthetics. It seems to be implied in Aristotle’s obser- 
4 





vations on imagery; it is clearly assumed in the passages from Quintilian, 
quoted earlier; it is almost stated in Longinus; Hobbes implied it; and | a 
in the seventh paper on the pleasures of the imagination Addison even F 
worked out, somewhat playfully, a Cartesian explanation of it. We can- 
not here do more than suggest that the theories of imagery in the 





19 Ch. 6; Hooker, 1, 218. * Ch. 5;1, 105. 
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eighteenth century probably both influenced and were influenced by the 
growing interest in this effort at psychological inquiry. Before we turn 
to a full exposition of the way in which by association a few sharp details 
may effect a full and vivid image, we ought to acknowledge Addison's 
considerably earlier recognition of the phenomenon. The Spectator papers 
were not, to be sure, chiefly on the subject of poetry, but the application 
of the general aésthetic principles to any art was easy to make. The first 
sentence of the seventh paper (no. 417) contains the idea: 

We may observe, that any single circumstance of what we have formerly seen 
often raises up a whole scene of imagery, and awakens numberless ideas that 
before slept in the imagination; such a particular smell or color is able to fill the 
mind, on a sudden, with the picture of the fields or gardens where we first met 
with it, and to bring up into view all the variety of images that once attended it. 


The theory of the function or mechanics of the well chosen circum- 
stance, the development of which we have here briefly traced, is the con- 
text in which the positive part of Imlac’s advice should be read: “he is 
to exhibit in his portraits of nature such prominent and striking features, 
as recall the original to every mind.” In addition to this historical con- 
text, however, there is the context furnished by Johnson himself. 

In the Life of Cowley Johnson introduces his criticism of the poet’s 
imagery by saying: ‘‘One of the great sources of poetical delight is de- 
scription, or the power of presenting pictures to the mind. Cowley gives 
inferences instead of images, and shews not what may be supposed to 
have been seen, but what thoughts the sight might have suggested.” In 
the course of his demonstration of this point, Johnson says enough to 
suggest that he disagreed with Burke’s notions about imagery, and this 
suggestion is emphasized by later statements in the same essay. Compar- 
ing the Davideis with Tasso’s Jerusalem, Johnson says that the descrip- 
tion of Heaven in the latter poem is superior to Cowley’s because, ‘Tasso 
affords images, and Cowley sentiment.’ Later he says that Cowley 
“wrote ... with much thought, but with little imagery”; and “his en- 
deavours were rather to impress sentiments upon the understanding than 
images on the fancy.” The tenor of this criticism is a recognition of the 
need for imagery which, though it ought not to be too detailed, must on 
the other hand make the object vivid. 

Perhaps the best way to see that the second part of Imlac’s advice was 
just as important to Johnson as the first is to notice in the Lives of the 
Poets how much attention is paid to images and imagery. Indeed,no critic 
before him had been so consistently concerned with the subject or had 
so frequently used the words image and imagery. Dryden seems to have 
introduced to English critics these terms in their new and specialized 
meanings, derived from Boileau’s translation of Longinus, and only dis- 
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tantly if at all related to the rhetorical figure of icon or imago, or Putten- 
ham’s “resemblance by imagerie.” Johnson erred in the dictionary when 
he credited Dryden with the use of imagery— Dryden had said imaging— 
but as usual Johnson was essentially right; Dryden’s imaging, coined a 
few lines after he had acknowledged a debt to Longinus, meant imagery. 
Dennis and Joseph Warton used image in the sense of a vivid expression 
(Johnson’s definition of imagery: ‘Representations in writing; such de- 
scriptions as force the image of the thing described upon the mind’’); but 
Johnson by his constant use of them established the words in critica! 
writing. It is unnecessary to do more than refer to the Lives; the words 
occur well over 150 times in them, and I believe that not more than one 
or two poets are criticized without reference to the imagery in their 
poems. (Image does not, of course, always mean poetical expression; in 
some cases it has the older meaning of idea or concept.) A hasty review 
will convince anyone that Johnson believed that serious attention to a 
poet’s work should include some observation of his images. The Life of 
Milton is alone sufficiently convincing. 

Finally, however, knowing what poems a critic says he likes or dislikes 
is often just as valuable as knowing his critical theories. Students of 
Reynolds have remarked the significance of the apparent inconsistency 
presented by the President’s constant praise of Raphael as the painter 
who best exemplified all the correct perfections to be aimed at by the 
young painter, and his final confession that the inspired and original 
Michel Angelo was for him the greatest of all painters. Equally significant 
as Christopher Hussey” has pointed out, was Reynolds’ final praise of 
the “naturalist” Gainsborough. A similar inconsistency can perhaps be 
seen in the difference between Johnson’s theory of poetry and his ad- 
miration for Thomson’s Seasons. Though the Life of Thomson is short and 
the criticism of the Seasons only a page long, Johnson makes clear his 
admiration for the new poetry—especially the power of its imagery: 


As a writer he is entitled to one praise of the highest kind: his mode of thinking, 
and of expressing his thoughts, is original. . . . He thinks in a peculiar train, and 
he thinks always as a man of genius; he looks around on Nature and on Life, 
with the eye which Nature bestows only on a poet; the eye that distinguishes, in 
every thing presented to its view, whatever there is on which imagination can 
delight to be detained, and with a mind that at once comprehends the vast, and 
attends to the minute. The reader of the Seasons wonders that he never saw be- 
fore what Thomson shews him, and that he never yet has felt what Thomson im- 
presses. . . . Hig descriptions of extended scenes and general effects bring before 
us the whole magnificence of Nature, whether pleasing or dreadful. The gaiety 
of Spring, the splendour of Summer, the tranquility of Autumn, and the horror of 


% The Picturesque (London, 1927). 
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Winter, take in their turns possession of the mind. The poet leads us through the 
appearances of things as they are successively varied by the vicissitudes of the 
year, and imparts to us so much of his own enthusiasm that our thoughts ex- 
pand with his imagery, and kindle with his sentiments. 


Nor was Johnson lately won; he was acquainted with the poems when 
they first came out, and according to Boswell, he had praised the poet 
long before 1781, when he wrote his brief Life. Thomson “had as much 
of the poet about him as most writers. Everything appeared to him 
through the medium of his favorite pursuit. He could not have viewed 
those two candles burning but with a poet’s eye.”’ 

Whether or not Thomson stood as high in Imlac’s judgment as he did 
in Johnson’s depends on what Imlac meant in the statement of which 
this essay is an exegesis. In the Seasons the poet has exhibited ‘“‘such 
prominent and striking features as recall the original to every mind,” 
but we must admit as well that Thomson remarked “‘general and large 
appearances” by means of an examination of individuals, and that if “he 
does not number the streaks of the tulip, nor describe the different shades 
of the forest,’”’ perhaps no poet ever has. Images like the following, chosen 
almost at random, are more particular than general, and put before our 
eyes something more than general and large appearances: 


Snatched in short eddies, plays the withered leaf; 
And on the flood the dancing feather floats. (Winter, 130-131) 


Drooping, the labourer-ox 
Stands covered o’er with snow. (Winter, 240-241) 


The loosened ice, 
Let down the flood and half dissolved by day, 
Rustles no more; but to the sedgy bank 
Fast grows, or gathers round the pointed stone, 
A crystal pavement, by the breath of heaven 
Cemented firm. (Winter, 725-730) 


Home from his morning task the swain retreats, 
His flock before him stepping to the fold; 
While the full-uddered mother lows around 
The cheerful cottage then expecting food, 
The food of innocence and health! The daw, 
The rook, and magpie, to the grey-grown oaks 
(That the calm village in their verdant arms, 
Sheltering embrace) direct their lazy flight; 
Where on the mingling boughs they sit embowered 
All the hot noon, till cooler hours arise. 
Faint underneath the household fowls convene; 
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And, in a corner of the buzzing shade, 

The house-dog with the vacant greyhound lies 
Out-stretched and sleepy. In his slumbers one 
Attacks the nightly thief, and one exults 

O’er hill and dale; till, wakened by the wasp, 
They starting snap. (Summer, 220-236) 


Imlac had noticed that the early writers were “‘in possession of nature” 
perhaps because they “‘took possession of the most striking objects for 
description . . . and left nothing to them that followed them but . . . new 
combinations of the same images,”’ and the Rambler had expressed a 
similar fear: ““The range of pastoral is indeed narrow, for though nature 
itself, philosophically considered, be inexhaustible, yet its general effects 
on the eye and on the ear are uniform.” This pessimistic view was the 
logically necessary result of a poetic theory which denied the propriety 
or effectiveness of the particular. The more general the observations, the 
fewer the observations to be made—and the less need for another poem 
or poet. But Johnson, like Reynolds, knew that for no theory could he 
honestly deny the testimony of his own active senses. Variety was not 
only necessary: clearly it was pleasant as well. The Seasons might not be 
the most sublime poetry, but it was none the less genuine poetry; and 
though such lines as those quoted above might not be great lines, they 
had real poetic charm. The vogue for grandeur, a product of the theory 
of the sublime, had its limitations, and by means of another part of the 
same theory the grandeur of generality was depreciated. For at the heart 
of the sublime was the truth that poetry must move, and generality had to 
give way to variety—to new, different, and particular ways of seeing 
things. Thomson was not so great as Milton, any more than Gains- 
borough could equal Raphael, but Thomson and Gainsborough had to be 
recognized. Perhaps twenty years after 1759 Imlac might have said that 
the emphasis in his outline of the duties of a poet should be shifted from 
the negative to the positive part of his statement—from the warning 
not to number the streaks to the advice to exhibit the striking features. 


V 


During the years between Rasselas (1759) and the Life of Thomson 
(1781) much of the theory of the sublime was given systematic exposition 
and the queston of the uses of the general and the particular was care- 
fully discussed by four Scotsmen, Lord Kames, John Ogilvie, George 
Campbell, and Hugh Blair. Of most of their work we can say what 
Johnson said of Kames’ Elements of Criticism: ‘The Scotchman has taken 
the right method in his Elements of Criticism. I do not mean that he has 
taught us anything; but he has told us old things in a new way.” Both 
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the method and the substance of the criticism of Kames and his fellows 
may seem unsatisfactory to modern students of the philosophy of 
rhetoric, but for students of the history of criticism these works are 
valuable because in many cases they tell us what Johnson and his friends 
knew but never systematically expressed. That is not to say that there 
is among them complete unanimity on all points, or that Johnson or 
Reynolds or Burke would have concurred with all they said, but rather 
that much of the critical theory commonly accepted during the second 
half of the century is contained in their work. Nor are their works in- 
teresting only as a context for Johnson’s criticism; much of what is said 
in them about the general and the particular is necessary background to 
the understanding of the development of the picturesque and finally of 
the new poetic theory of the romantics. 

The emphasis in Kames, Campbell, and Blair is clearly on the value 
and proper use of particularizing. Too many particulars detract from 
grandeur and weaken a description, and triviality in detail will demean 
the object as well as the expression, but generality either in the descrip- 
tion as a whole or in the diction is equally vitiating. The object or action 
can be made vivid, can strike the fancy only by particularized images. 
Two things should be observed in the use of particulars; they must be 
well-chosen, and one of them if its choice is inspired may alone serve to 
effect the entire image. That in substance is what these critics (for they 
were all more than academic rhetoricians) have to say. Their expositions 
of these commonplaces, however, are not so dull as a brief summary might 
suggest. All four make some effort at a kind of empirical demonstration, 
and the examples which they cite, though they may make the modern 
reader question the judgments of the critics, do what examples always do 
for the exposition of theories—they make the reader feel more certain 
that he understands. Here there is no room for the examples and no need 
to cite all the pertinent passages; a quotation or two illustrating each of 
the parts of the theory of particularity may, however, be useful. 

The weakness of generality is examined by all four. In the Elements of 
Criticism (1762), Kames discusses it in several places. First in the chapter 
on “Grandeur and Sublimity”’: 


Another rule chiefly regards the sublime, tho’ it is applicable to every sort of 
literary performance intended for amusement; and that is, to avoid as much as 
possible abstract and general terms. Such terms, similar to mathematical signs, 
are contrived to express our thoughts in a concise manner; but images, which are 
the life of poetry, cannot be raised in any perfection but by introducing particular 
objects.” 


* Ch. 4; in 2nd ed. (Edinburgh, 1763), 1, 307. 
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and later in the chapter on “‘Narration and Description”: 

Abstract or general terms have no good effect in any composition for amusement; 
because it is only of particular objects that images can be formed. Shakespear’s 
style in that respect is excellent: every article in his descriptions is particular, as 
in nature; and if accidentally a vague expression slip in, the blemish is discernible 
by the bluntness of its impression. . . . It was one of Homer’s advantages, that he 
wrote before general terms were multiplied: the superior genius of Shakespear 
displays itself in avoiding them after they were multiplied. 


In the various explanations of the need for particularization there is 
likewise a good deal of similarity. Kames’ demonstration is not very 
satisfactory, partly because he makes verisimilitude an aspect of the 
sublime, but his introductory statement is typical: 


In narration as well as in description, objects ought to be painted so accurately as 
to form in the mind of the reader distinct and lively images. Every useless cir- 
cumstance ought indeed to be suppressed, because every such circumstance loads 
the narration; but if a circumstance be necessary, however slight, it cannot be de- 
scribed too minutely. The force of language consists in raising complete images; 
which have the effect to transport the reader as by magic into the very place of 
the important action, and to convert him as it were into a spectator, beholding 
everything that passes. The narrative in an epic poem ought to rival a picture in 
the liveliness and accuracy of its representations: no circumstance must be omit- 
ted that tends to make a complete image; because an imperfect image, as well 
as any other imperfect conception, is cold and uninteresting. 


On this point Campbell’s Philosophy of Rhetoric (1776) is more original. 
The discussion of specific diction is based upon an earlier chapter, in 
which Campbell makes an effort to examine certain current notions about 
the nature of ideas, and the relationship between words and ideas. His 
metaphysics are not necessary, however, for an understanding of his 
rhetorical theory. Two statements from the earlier chapter will indicate 
its tenor: 

All the truths which constitute science, which give exercise to reason, and are 
discovered by philosophy, are general; all our ideas, in the strictest sense of 
the word, are particular. All the particular truths about which we are conversant, 
are properly historical, and compose the furniture of memory. 

It is an observation that plainly ariseth from the nature and structure of lan- 
guage, and may be deducted as a corollary from what hath been said of the use of 
artificial signs, that the more general any name is, as it comprehends the more 
individuals under it, and consequently requires the more extensive knowledge in 
the mind that would rightly apprehend it, the more it must have of indistinctness 


% Ch. 21; mr, 222. % Tbid., m1, 192-193. 
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and obscurity. Thus the word lion is more distinctly apprehended by the mind 
than the word beast, beast than animal, animal than being.* 


In Book 1m, Chapter 1, “Of Vivacity as depending on the Choice of 
Words,” Campbell divides diction into “proper terms” and “‘tropes.’’The 
first section is introduced by the following statement: 


I begin with proper terms, and observe that the quality of chief importance in 
these for producing the end proposed, is their speciality. Nothing can contribute 
more to enliven the expression, than that all the words employed be as particular 
and determinate in their signification, as will suit with the nature and the scope 
of the discourse. The more general the terms are, the picture is the fainter; the 
more special they are, it is the brighter. The same sentiments may be expressed 
with equal justness, and even perspicuity, in the former way, as in the latter; but 
as the colouring will in that case be more languid, it cannot give equal pleasure to 
the fancy, and by consequence will not contribute so much either to fix the atten- 
tion, or to impress the memory.* 


His chief illustration is a comparison between the verses from Luke be- 
ginning ‘‘Consider the lilies how they grow” with a revised version in 
which all the particular words are generalized (“Consider the flowers, how 
they gradually increase in their size’). He then gives examples of the 
virtue of the particular in the different parts of speech: verbs, adjectives, 
etc. The examples are drawn from Dryden, Thomson, Milton, and 
Homer. That done, he adds that ‘‘it will sometimes have a considerable 
effect in enlivening the imagery, not only to particularize, but even to 
individuate the object presented to the mind”; that is, even if we do not 
know the individual object, naming it will add the sense of vividness; as 
in “white as the snow in Salmon” or “fragrant as the smell of Lebanon.” 
The chapter on tropes is in respect to our present interest summarized in 
the following paragraph: 

I have here examined the tropes so far only as they are subservient to vivacity, 
by presenting to the mind some image, which, from the original principles of our 
nature, more strongly attaches the fancy than could have been done by the 
proper terms whose place they occupy. And in this examination I have found, 
that they produce this effect in these four cases: first, when they can aptly repre- 
sent a species by an individual, or a genus by a species; secondly, when they 
serve to fix the attention on the most interesting particular, or that with which 
the subject is most intimately connected; thirdly, when they exhibit things in- 
telligible by things sensible; and fourthly, when they suggest things lifeless by 
things animate.*’ 


% Bk. m1, ch. 7; in 2nd ed. (London, 1801), m, 88, 103. 
% Tbid., 1, 136-137. 27 Bk. m1, ch. 1, sec. 2, pt. 2; m, 183. 
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If, however, the value of particularization was unanimously agreed 
upon both in choice of details of the object as well as in the words used to 
describe them, the old teachings of Longinus and others were not neg- 
lected: the detail must not be excessive or trivial—the artist’s skill is 
best shown in his selection. “A capital rule for reaching the sublime,”’ 
says Kames, “‘is to present those parts or circumstances only which make 
the greatest figure, keeping out of view everything low or trivial.” And 
Blair, in his lecture on “Descriptive poetry’”* says that in the “selection 
of circumstances lies the great art of Picturesque Description. They ought 
not to be vulgar, and common ones.” Careful selection is even more im- 
portant “when description is meant to be Sublime,’”® and though Blair 
thinks that this rule has not “been sufficiently attended to,” his discus- 
sion is unoriginal. 

Finally, these writers remark the power of the happily chosen “single 
circumstance” or particular to summon a complete image. The relation- 
ship between this interest in the mechanics of imagery and the popu- 
larizing of the theory of association seems fairly certain, but it cannot 
here be demonstrated. For our purpose a paragraph from Ogilvie’s 
Philosophical and Critical Observations on the Nature, Characters, and 
Various Species of Composition (1774) is sufficient to show how gran- 
deur as well as vividness could be achieved by the use of particular de- 
tail: 

. .. @ Mountain covering an immense tract of country, or in general any object of 
uncommon magnitude, we acknowledge to be great in the common sense of 
that word. But it is by the shadow trembling on the distant lake, by the cedar on 
its top seen like a shrub, and by the eagle hovering like a speck above its sum- 
mit: it is by these circumstances that the whole becomes picturesque; and the 
figure is more completely displayed by a single stroke of this kind, than by any 
description, however elaborate, of its size, height, and productions. When, on 
the other hand, the mind is to be powerfully impressed, and the heart to be 
penetrated by energetical representation, this purpose is accomplished more 
effectually by one pointed appeal, by one strong, significant, and particular 
expression, than by a general enumeration, though conducted with the utmost 
accuracy, of all the motives by whiclt the heart of man ought to be touched, and 
his practice regulated. Such is the distinction which the mind always makes be- 
twixt what is approved solely of the understanding, and what is felt of the heart. 

It will here naturally be asked, by what means has this particularity its effect? 
The mathematician, who measures exactly the height and dimensions of a moun- 
tain, and the poet who paints it, obtains each his purpose by being particular; 
as the philosopher in the same manner who enumerates motives of conduct, de- 


%8 Lecture x1, in Lectures on Rhetoric, which though not published until 1783, had been 
delivered at Edinburgh during the preceding twenty-four years. 
29 Lecture Iv. 
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scends from the general to more minute disquisition, in order to impress more 
powerfully, the truth of certain propositions. But here lies the difference betwixt 
the faculty of reason operating by itself, and combined with imagination, so as 
to constitute discernment. In the one case the mind cannot, by the most elaborate 
research, obtain that purpose, which in the other one masterly stroke instantly 
effectuates, without premeditation, study, or industry. It is the province of this 
last power (as we have already seen) to suggest immediately every circumstance 
that tends to place its object before the imagination in the most striking point of 
view, and every motive that warms, agitates, and penetrates the heart. A great 
personage, therefore, represented as a principal actor in some interesting trans- 
action, moves at the same time in a dignified sphere, and is rendered cognisable 
by the eye of the reader, in consequence of certain happy expressions thrown into 
his countenance, an attitude justly conceived, or an enterprize suitably adopted; 
in which instances the hand of a consumate artist is indicated from the choice 
of circumstances that carry sublimity to its utmost height by uniting it with the 
picturesque and animated.* 


With this paragraph we may refer to our starting point, Imlac’s state- 
ment. We have seen that it was based upon theories current during the 
first half of the century, and we now see that its theory was elaborately 
expressed during the second half. Johnson’s theories were not peculiar or 
erratic. The increasing attention to the function of particulars and the 
concomitant interest in imagery are reflected in the ‘“‘picturesque’”’ move- 
ment. Both Blair and Ogilivie, in passages we have just seen, recognized 
the picturesque as something different from the sublime or the beautiful. 
The growth of the picturesque and its maturing in the romantic period 
are better understood against the background of the principle of par- 
ticularity. 

Even among the exponents of the picturesque, however, there was no 
one who demanded the extreme particularity which the twentieth cen- 
tury now takes without question. Perhaps the following comparison is an 
appropriate conclusion to this history. In his now famous ‘‘A note on the 
Verse of John Milton,’™ T. S. Eliot says that even before Milton became 
blind, “visual imagination” was not conspicuous in his poetry. Having 
pointed out how certain lines in Macbeth “convey the feeling of being in 
a particular place at a particular time,” Eliot says that ‘“‘Milton’s images 
do not give this sense of particularity. ... The imagery in L’Allegro 
and Jl Penseroso is all general: 

While the ploughman near at hand, 


Whistles o’er the furrowed land, 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 


3° First ed. (London, 1774), m, 185-187. 
31 Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association, xx1 (1936). 
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And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 


It is not a particular ploughman, milkmaid, and shepherd that Milton sees (as 
Wordsworth might see them); the sensuous effect of these verses is entirely on 
the ear, and is joined to the concepts of ploughman, milkmaid, and shepherd. 


A comparison between this judgment and one made by Blair on the 

same quality in the same poet emphasizes one aspect of the shift in taste 
during the last century and a half. In his chapter on descriptive poetry 
Blair says: 
But, of all the English Poems in the Descriptive Style, the richest and most re- 
markable are, Milton’s Allegro and Penseroso. . . . They alone are sufficient for 
illustrating the observations which I make concerning the proper selection of cir- 
cumstances in Descriptive Writing. Take, for instance, the following passage 
from the Penseroso [I]. 65-94]. . . 


Here, there are no unmeaning general expressions; all is particular; all is pic- 
turesque; nothing forced or exaggerated; but a simple Style, and a collection of 
strong expressive images. . .. We may observe, too, the conciseness of the Poet’s 
manner. He does not rest long on one circumstance, or employ a great many 
words to describe it; which always makes the impression faint and languid; but 
placing it in one strong point of view, full and clear before the Reader, he there 
leaves it. 


What happened between the times of Johnson and Eliot, what changed 
the concept of particularity in poetry, makes the meaning of Johnson’s 
“grandeur of generality” obscure to the modern reader. But when we 
notice that the last sentence of Blair’s comment is in clear agreement with 
Imlac’s statement, we conclude that Johnson, though he might with Blair 
have called Milton’s expressions particular, would not have called Mil- 
ton’s process numbering the streaks. “‘Of the two pieces, L’ Allegro and 
Il Penseroso, I believe opinion is uniform; every man that reads them, 
reads them with pleasure,” Johnson said, and in his criticism of the 
poems® he noticed that the images were “properly selected, and nicely 
distinguished.” Perhaps the concept of the “‘grandeur of generality” was 
more important as part of a popular aesthetic theory than as an active 
principle in criticism; perhaps to the poet and to the critic of taste the 
choice of striking circumstances was more important than not numbering 
the streaks of the tulip. 

Scott ELLEDGE 

Harvard University 


® Lecture xx. % Life of Milton. 























XIII 
HELENA: VOM MYTHOS ZUR PERSON 


Versuch einer Neu-Interpretation des Helena-Aktes, Faust IJ. 


EDURFTE es eines Vorwandes, immer wieder sinnend und griibelnd 

zum Helena-Akt des IT. Faust zuriickzukehren, er liefe sich leicht in 
Goethes Aufforderung an seine Freunde finden, dem “Verdeckten”’ in 
dem lang und weit Bekannten forschend nachzuspiiren. Ein Fiihlender, so 
schreibt Goethe,' “wird dasjenige durchdringen, was gemiitlich hie und 
da verdeckt liegt: Eleusis servat quod ostendat revisentibus, und es soll 
mich freuen, wenn diesmal auch das Geheimnisvolle zu 6fterer Riickkehr 
den Freunden Veranlassung gibt.” Wie oft er auch sich darauf berufen 
haben mag, daf} an dem zweiten Teil der grofien Dichtung “der Verstand 
mehr Recht habe” als am ersten,? so hat er doch gern mit verschmitzten 
Anspielungen auf das Dunkle und Unergriindliche hingedeutet, “was da 
hineingeheimnifet ist.”* So mag es denn auch nicht ganz abwegig schei- 
nen, aus der Masse des Helena-Zwischenspiels eine ‘‘Reflexion” heraus- 
zuheben, die von der Faust-Deutung bisher nie aufgegriffen wurde: der 
Erdenwandel Helenas als das Abbild der Ueberwindung des mythisch- 
gebundenen Menschen. 

Man hat bisher die Helena-Handlung fast ausschliesslich vom Stand- 
punkt Fausts und der faustischen Idee aus gesehen. Was Helena fiir 
Faust bedeutet, welche Rolle sie in dem Gefiige des grossen Menschheits- 
dramas spielt, ist immer wieder neu definiert und umschrieben worden. 
Dabei musste es geschehen, dafi die griechische Heroine zu einer bloSen 
Funktion herabsank, zu einer Allegorie, die nicht “‘ist,’”’ sondern sich im 
“Bedeuten” erschépft. Statt in Helena ein Eigenschicksal zu sehen -das 
freilich in sich selbst wieder durchaus symbolisch sein kann- hat man ihr 
den Platz eines Katalysators angewiesen, an dem sich ein Fremdes ent- 
faltet und verdeutlicht. Gewif, der hier gemachte Versuch, Helena zur 
Tragerin und Interpretin eines Eigenschicksals zu machen, ist weit davon 
entfernt, die tibliche Sicht zu entwerten. Die iiberlieferte Deutung ist und 
bleibt nicht nur die natiirlich gegebene, sondern die einzige, die imstande 
ist, die faustische Idee in ihrer Entwicklung und Kontinuitit zu verfol- 
gen. Aber es will uns scheinen, als liesse sich eines der verborgenen “‘Ge- 
heimnisse”’ erschliefien, wenn man das volle Rampenlicht auf die Gestalt 
der Helena wirft und auch in ihrem Wesen dem Mikrokosmos nachspirt, 
der sie autonom neben den grofen Partner stellt. 

1 Brief an Ilken, 27. September 1827. 

® Brief an H. Meyer, 20. Juli 1831. Vgl. auch Brief an Wilhelm v. Humboldt, 1. Dezember 


1831 und Gespriache mit Eckermann, 18. April 1827. 
* Brief an Zelter, 26. Juli 1828. Vgl. auch Brief an Knebel, 14. November 1827. 
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Dass Goethe selbst in der Helena~-Handlung mehr gesehen hat als eine 
Episode auf Faustens Gang durch Wirrung zur Klarheit, steht ausser 
Frage. Bis zuletzt hat er daran festgehalten, den Helena-Akt als ein 
“Zwischenspiel zu Faust” zu bezeichnen, dessen Eigenstindigkeit er noch 
in der Ankiindigung der ‘“‘Ausgabe letzter Hand” unterstreicht.‘ ‘‘Deshal} 
entschlieBe ich mich zuvérderst, oben benanntes, in den zweiten Teil des 
Faust einzupassendes, in sich abgeschlossenes kleineres Drama sogleich 
bei der ersten Sendung mitzuteilen.’® Und so zeigt sich, dai trotz mo- 
tivischer Kristallisierung und Umgruppierung, trotz innerer Wandlung 
und Klarung der Plan eines autonomen Helena-Kreises unangetastet 
blieb, so wie der Dichter ihn einst vor seinem Freunde Schiller aufrollte, 
als ihm die griechische Heroine zum ersten Male vor die Seele trat.® Wie 
Gretchen im ersten Teil ihr eigenes Schicksal, ihre riihrend-biirgerliche 
Miadchentragédie erleidet und zu Ende lebt, so hat auch Helena ihre 
Eigen-Welt, hochsymbolisch zwar und voll ‘‘héherer Ansichten,’”’—und 
nicht von ungefahr ist es, dass Goethe auf die Parallelitat der beiden 
Schicksalskreise ausdriicklich hingewiesen hat.’ 

Die Ueberwindung des mythisch gebundenen Menschen: das glauben 
wir in Helenas kurzem Erdenwandel erkennen zu kénnen. In ihrem Sein 
und Zusammensein mit Faust vollzieht sich der anthropologische Wandel 
vom Mythos zur Person. Der Weg der Helena ist der Weg der Mensch- 
heit von déimonischer Verstricktheit zu selbstbestimmter Bewuftheit. 
Ein Prozef durch die Jahrtausende wird Bild in der Wiederkehr der 
griechischen Heroine—und zwischen dem Palast des Menelas zu Sparta 
und Fausts mittelalterlicher Burg entrollt sich die Entwicklungsge- 
schichte der Gattung Mensch aus den dunklen Urgriinden des Unbewufi- 
ten zu den taghellen Gefilden eines schépferischen Gegenwartsgefiihls. 

Es mag zum besseren Verstaéndnis dessen, was wir planen, angezeigt 


4 Mit dem hier Ausgefiihrten soll keineswegs den Verteidigern der ‘‘Uneinheitlichkeit” 
des grofien Werkes das Wort geredet werden. Der Helena-Akt ist fraglos ein unablisbarer 
Teil des Gesamtgefiiges. Trotzdem scheint es uns méglich und notwendig, die Eigenwertig- 
keit des Helena-Schicksals zu unterstreichen. 

5 “Ueber Kunst und Altertum,” Sechsten Bandes erstes Heft, 1827 (WA, xx (2), 291). 

6“ .. meine Helena ist wirklich aufgetreten. Nun zieht mich aber das Schéne in der 
Lage meiner Heldin so sehr an, daf es mich betriibt, wenn ich es zunichst in eine Fratze 
verwandeln soll. Wirklich fiihle ich nicht geringe Lust, eine ernsthafte Tragédie auf das 
Angefangene zu griinden.” (Brief an Schiller, 13. September 1800.) 

7 Man “midge sich des von uns dargestellten Verhaltnisses von Faust zu Helena gleich- 
mafig annehmen, ein Verhiltnis, das in freierer Kunstregion hervortritt und auf héhere 
Ansichten hindeutet als jenes friihere, das in dem Wust . . . biirgerlicher Beschrinktheit, 
sittlicher Verwirrung zugrunde ging und nur durch einen Hauch von oben... fiir die 
Ewigkeit gerettet werden konnte.” (Aufsitze zur Literatur, Marz/April 1827, WA, 
xv (2), 214). 
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sein, in Kiirze klarzustellen, was wir unter Mythosgebundenheit und 
Entwicklung zur Person verstehen. Mythosgebundenheit will natiirlich 
primar nicht andeuten, daS Helena eine Figur der griechischen Mytholo- 
gie ist, sondern umschreibt eine Verfallenheit an aufermenschliche 
Miachte, an Miichte des Oben und des Unten, die den Kreis gefestigt- 
irdischer Existenz sprengen. Das Charakteristische dieser Lebensstim- 
mung ist ein Schwebezustand, bedingt durch den Mangel an klarer und 
kontinuierlicher Integration in Dasein und Hiersein. Was fehlt, ist die 
eindeutige und nicht erschiitterbare Gegriindetheit in Zeit und Raum, 
was vor allem fehlt, ist die eindeutige Gegriindetheit im eigenen Ich. Die 
Figur “steht nach hinten offen,’’® das heift, sie ist sich ihrer einmaligen 
personalistischen Identitaét nicht voll und immer bewufit. Die Umwelt 
lauft manchmal Gefahr, sich ins ‘“‘Kulissenhafte” zu entriicken, die Le- 
bensluft droht bisweilen, sich in “Traum und Dimmer” zu vernebeln.® 
Das hei®t natiirlich nicht, daf ihr ‘‘Charakter” fehlt (eben ihre Gebun- 
denheit und die Art ihrer Gebundeheit ist ihr Charakter), das heifit erst 
recht nicht, da® ihr das, was wir im iiblichen Sinne ‘“Persénlichkeit”’ 
nennen, abgeht. Fehlte ihr Persénlichkeit in diesem Sinne, sie kénnte 
dann gar nicht erscheinen, gewiss nicht als eine dramatis persona: sie ist 
nicht a-persénlich, sondern a-personalistisch.!° Das was fuferlich mit ihr 
geschieht, ob die Geschehnisse, in die sie verwickelt wird, im itiblichen 
Sinne realistisch oder mirchenhaft sind, hat mit unserer Fragestellung 
nichts zu tun. Entscheidend ist, wie sie sich selbst erlebt, und sie kann, 
wie das bei Helena der Fall ist, sich unwirklich empfinden inmitten aufer- 


8 Es sei gestattet, dass wir uns hier wie an anderen Stellen der meisterhaften Termino- 
logie bedienen, die Thomas Mann fiir die Daseins- und Wesensformen des mythischen 
Menschen geprigt hat. Es wird dem Leser nicht entgangen sein, dass unser Deutungsver- 
such der Helena sich in Bahnen bewegt, die Thomas Mann in seiner Interpretation des 
Joseph-Komplexes als der Entwicklungsgeschichte des Menschen vom Mythos zur Person 
fiir uns eréffnet hat. Es ist nicht mehr als die Abtragung einer grofien Dankesschuld, wenn 
wir seine Worte dort einsetzen, wo seine geistige Leistung uns neue Ausblicke erschlossen 
hat.—An dieser Stelle auch sei fiir wertvolle Hinweise und hilfreiche Verbesserungsvor- 
schlage den Kollegen und Freunden herzlich gedankt: den Professoren Bernhard Blume 
(Ohio State), Ernst Feise (Johns Hopkins), Ruth Hofrichter (Vassar), Car] F. Schreiber 
(Yale), Karl Viétor (Harvard) und Hermann J. Weigand (Yale). 

®* Ernst Traumann (Goethes Faust [Miinchen 1920], m, 206) weist auf diesen Zustand 
hin, ohne ihn freilich in unserem Sinne auszudeuten. 

10 Vielleicht trigt es zur Verdeutlichung unserer Fragestellung bei, wenn wir hier eine 
Briefstelle Schleiermachers (vom 24. August 1802) einsetzen: “Personalitat und Indi- 
vidualitat unterscheide ich namlich so, dass zur Jetzteren nur das innerliche Charakteri- 
stische gehért, vermége dessen ein Mensch seine eigene Darstellung der Menschheit ist, 
zur Personalitit alles, vermége dessen er ein abgesondertes Wesen in der dusseren Welt 
ausmacht, sein Kérper, seine Organe, seine Rechte, seine bestimmte Lage in der Welt.” 
(Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen, Reihe Romantik (Leipzig, 1931], rv, 116). 
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lichen Wirklichkeitsgeschehens, und sich als personalistisch fihlen in- 
mitten “‘unwirklichster” déuerer Ereignisse. 

Einen ersten Hinweis auf unser Thema geben die textlichen Aenderun- 
gen, die Goethe an seinem Fragment vom Jahre 1800 vornahm. Der alte 
Entwurf umfaft die Anfangspartien des heutigen Helena-Aktes bis etwa 
zu dem Schimpfseptett zwischen Phorkyas und den Choretiden. Mit 
Ausnahme einiger rein stilistischen Aenderungen, Verschiebungen aus 
metrischen Griinden, zusitzlichen Chor-Stellen™ ist der urspriingliche 
Text fast unangetastet geblieben. Nur zwei Revisionen von Belang hat 
der Dichter vorgenommen, und diese beiden Aenderungen scheinen uns 
geradenwegs zu unserer Fragestellung zu fiihren. 

Da ist zuerst die Eréffnungszeile des “kleinen Dramas,” die oft zitier- 
ten Auftrittsworte der Heldin, die in der Urfassung véllig fehlen: “‘Be- 
wundert viel und viel gescholten, Helena. ...’”’ Dieser Zusatz, so unbe- 
traichtlich er auch scheinen mag, entzieht Helena der Sphire personaler 
Ich-Bewusstheit und entriickt sie in das Bereich des unpersénlich Legen- 
daren. Er zeigt mit aller Deutlichkeit den Schwebezustand einer nicht in 
sich gegriindeten Existenz, die sich ihrer selbst nur durch die Verdunk- 
lung und Verzerrung von Sage und Bericht bewusst ist. Wenn man in 
Betracht zieht, mit welcher Nachdriicklichkeit sich die Zentralfiguren der 
groBen Tragédie vorzustellen pflegen, mit welcher Klarheit Faust sowohl 
wie Mephisto ihr innerstes Wesen in den ersten Worten enthiillen, dann 
wird man die Mythosgebundenheit, mit der sich Helena einfiihrt, nicht 
leicht nehmen kénnen.” Diese Selbstfremdheit wird noch erhéht durch 


1 Die neu hinzugefiigten Chorstellen haben keine andere Funktion, als den Jangen Auf- 
trittsmonolog der Helena aufzulockern und dem urspriinglich stiefmiitterlich bedachten 
Chor gréSeres Gewicht zu verleihen. 

12 Die Erklérung, dass Goethe die erste Zeile in engster Anlehnung an Euripideische 
Auftrittsmonologe zugefiigt habe (Adolf Trendelenburg, Goethes Faust (Berlin, 1921], n, 
332) ist nicht recht iiberzeugend. Wenn Euripides als strenges Muster galt, dann viel eher 
in der Zeit, da das erste Helena-Bruchstiick entstand als in der Schaffensperiode des hohen 
Alters. (“Auf der Grundlage des neuen Planes—von 1797—dichtete Goethe im September 
1800 den Anfang des dritten Aktes, in der Form der... Helena des Euripides nachge- 
bildet,” Georg Witkowski, Goethes Faust, Leiden 1936, 11, 357).—Richtiger und wichtiger 
als ein Hinweis auf Euripides schiene es mir, hier die Parallelitat zwischen Helenas Ein- 
fiihrungsworten und denen der Erichtho in der “Klassischen Walpurgisnacht” (V. 7005- 
7038) zu beachten. Auch Erichtho fiihrt sich mit Namen ein, und dem “bewundert viel 
und viel gescholten” entsprechen seltsam ihre Worte: 

Nicht so abscheulich wie die leidigen Dichter mich 

Im Uebermass verlastern. Endigen sie doch nie 

In Lob und Tadel... 
Sollte sie nicht als Hiiterin der “ewigen Wiederkehr,” der mythischen Zeitlosigkeit (“Wie 
oft schon wiederholt’ sich’s! Wird sich immerfort ins Ewige wiederholen’”), in ihrem ge- 
fahrdet-gefahrlichen Verhiltnis zum Leben (‘Ich wittre Leben. Da geziemen will mir’s 
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die Tatsache, dass sich Helena durch ihre Namensnennung in der ersten 
Zeile eher als ein episches Objekt denn ein dramatisches Subjekt, oder, 
um mit Freud zu reden, eher als ein “Es” denn ein “Ich” zu erkennen gibt. 

Auf den gleichen Tatbestand deutet die zweite Textinderung, die 
Goethe an dem alten ‘‘Zwischenspiel’’ vorgenommen hat. Nur eine Zeile, 
die freilich durch ihre Stellung am Ende des Helena-Auftrittsmonologs 
an Gewicht gewinnt, unterscheidet sich von der urspriinglichen Fassung. 
In dem Gedicht vom Jahre 1800 lesen wir: 


Denn seit ich diese Schwelle sorgenlos verliess, 


Ist viel geschehen, was die Menschen weit und breit 
So gern erzihlen, aber der nicht gerne hort, 
Von dem die seltne Fabel ihren ersten Ursprung nahm. 


Die letzte Zeile hat Goethe umgeschrieben, sodass im Helena-Akt die 
Stelle jetzt folgendermafen lautet: 


Denn seit ich diese Schwelle sorgenlos verliess, 


Ist viel geschehen, was die Menschen weit und breit 
So gern erzihlen, aber der nicht gerne hort, 
Von dem die Sage wachsend sich zum Marchen spann. 


Einem fliichtigen Betrachter mag der Unterschied belanglos erscheinen. 
Es mag ihm nicht mehr auffallen, als dass die urspiingliche Fassung sich 
durch gréfere Klarheit und Verstiandlichkeit auszeichnet. Was aber, 
wenn gerade die Verunklirung des Dichters Absicht gewesen wire? 
Fraglos ist, dass durch die Einfiigung des Wortes “‘Mirchen’”’ der Ein- 
druck des Unwirklichen, des Irrationalen erhéht wird.” Fraglos ist, daf 
in der endgiiltigen Fassung das Zwielicht um Helena sich verdichtet hat, 
da der feste Persénlichkeitskern, “‘von dem die Fabel ihren ersten Ur- 
sprung nahm,”’ der klare und deutlich umrissene Ausgangspunkt, jetzt 
erweicht und iiberwachsen ist von dem wuchernden Gespinst aus Sage 
und Marchen, dass wir uns nun nicht mehr der Einmaligkeit und Unver- 
wechselbarkeit der Person, sondern der ‘‘Kulissenhaftigkeit” und vagen 
Vielgesichtigkeit des Mythos gegeniibergestellt sehen. 





nicht, Lebendigen zu nahen, dem ich schadlich bin’’),—sollte sie in all dem nicht schon auf 
Helenas mythisches Verfallensein vorausdeuten, in dem wir ja sehr ahnliche Elemente wie- 
derfinden werden? 

18 Das Wort “Sage” kénnen wir zum Beleg nicht heranziehen, denn es ist hier natiirlich 
nicht in dem iiblichen Sinne gebraucht, sondern an Stelle von “das Gesagte, der Bericht.” 
Aber dass Goethe die Zweideutigkeit zulasst, erscheint uns mehr als eine sprachliche Marot- 
te.—Daf Goethe durch diese Aenderung auch eine metrische Unebenheit behoben hat,— 
der urspriingliche Vers war mit seinen sieben Hebungen iibertaktig—soll nicht unvermerkt 
bleiben. 
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So wendet uns Helena denn gleich zu Beginn die Vielgesichtigkeit ihrer 
mythischen Existenz zu. Und es kann nicht fehlen, dass sich in all ihrer 
Rede das grosse Wesensleid des mythischen Menschen ausspricht: das 
Unbehagen an der eigenen Unsicherheit und Ungesichertheit. Wieviel 
Zagheit und Schmerz verbirgt sich doch hinter der kéniglichen Wiirde, 
wieviel Verlegenheit hinter der majestitischen Haltung, wieviel angst- 
liches Verschweigen hinter der reprasentativen Beredsamkeit!!* Wo sonst 
finde sich eine Heroine, so véllig unheroisch, wo sonst ein Symbol der 
Schénheit, dem es vor seiner eigenen Symbolhaftigkeit so unheimlich 
graust? Umdiistert von den Schatten des Gestern, geingstigt von den 
drohenden Wolken des Morgen erscheint das Bild der Schénheit, leidende 
und schmerzgebeugte Schénheit weit eher als strahlend-siegesgewisse. Es 
ist aufschlussreich genug, daf, wenn immer der Chor ihr ins Wort fallt, er 
sich bemii®igt sieht, der Kénigin, der Schénheitsgéttin, Trost und Mut 
zuzusprechen: 

Verschmihe nicht, o herrliche Frau, 
Des hichsten Gutes Ehrenbesitz! 


und Erquicke nun am herrlichen Schatz, 
Dem stets vermehrten, Augen und Brust! 


und Was geschehen werde, sinnst Du nicht aus, 
KG6nigin, schreite dahin 
Guten Mutes! 


Dieses Unbehagen, so mag man einwenden, ist “psychologisch’’ be- 
griindet und verstandlich, entspringt dem “schlechten Gewissen”’ iiber 
die Vorfalle der Vergangenheit und der Furcht vor der Strafe, die Mene- 
laos in der nahen Zukunft bereithalten mag. Aber dem, der Helenas 
Reden aufmerksam genug lauscht, wird nicht entgehen, dass dieses ‘‘Psy- 
chologische” doch nur einen sehr beschrankten Anteil an der Unruhe der 
Kénigin hat. Worunter Helena leidet ist nicht Gewissensqual iiber ein 
begangenes Vergehen, nicht Furcht vor der zu entrichtenden Siihne 
(welch beide, teils aktiv, teils passiv, Ausdrucksformen des personalisti- 
schen Menschen sind), ihr Leiden ist die Gebundenheit an den “Fluch” 
der Schénheit." Nicht allein dass Helena ihre dimonische Verstricktheit 


4 FE. Traumann (a.a.0., 209) spricht mit Recht von der “ernsten, fast diisteren Wiirde 
der Kénigin.” 

1 Sehr schén hat Emerson in seinem Goethe-Essay jede “einmalig psychologische” 
Interpretation zuriickgewiesen. Im Zusammenhang mit der Helena-Episode heisst es da 
(Representative Men [Boston, 1903], 272 f.): “Der Verstand dieses Mannes ist ein so 
michtiges Lésungsmittel, dass die vergangenen und das jetzige Zeitalter, ihre Religionen, 
Politiken und Denkungsarten, sich darin zu Urtypen und Ideen auflésen’”’ (Zitiert nach 
Thomas Mann, Leiden und GriBe der Meister [Wien 1936], 55).—Man vergegenwirtige 
sich hier auch Goethes Behandlung des Iphigenie-Motivs, die sich in genau umgekehrten 
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in der Schénheit selbst oft genug ausspricht, es ist nur zu deutlich, daf, 
wenn immer ihrer von anderer Seite Erwahnung geschieht, die Kénigin 
von dem grossen Unbehagen befallen wird. “‘Genug!,”’ so unterbricht sie 
die Preisrede des Chores, ‘‘sei’s wie es sei!,’”’ so fallt sie ihm zum zweiten 
Mal ins Wort, als der Chor durch verziicktes Lob die Kénigin von ihren 
schwermiitigen Gedanken abzubringen versucht. 

Es ist dieses Nicht-Wirklich-Sein, das jedem Wort der Kénigin den 
schmerzlichen Unterton gibt, es ist diese Ungegriindetheit im Hier und 
Heute, aus der Helenas bestaindige Unruhe und Angst erwachsen. Me- 
phisto, der auch in der Maske der Phorkyade nichts von seiner Teuflisch- 
keit verloren hat, kennt diese wunde Stelle sehr wohl, und er tut sein 
Aeuferstes, um der Kénigin durch boshaft versteckte Anspielungen die 
Gebrechlichkeit ihrer Lebensgrundlage ins Gedichtnis zu rufen. Er weiss, 
wie prekir es um Helenas “‘Heimatsrecht”’ bestellt ist, und er versiumt 
keine Gelegenheit, das Unstete und Umhergetriebene der schénen Maje- 
stét aufzuzeigen. Mit welch zynischer Verlogenheit stellt er sich unter 
den Befehl seiner kéniglichen Herrin: 

Den Hausgenossen drohen bleibt ein groBes Recht, 


Das gottbegliickten Herrschers hohe Gattin sich 
Durch langer Jahre weise Leitung wohl verdient, 


und mit welch heuchlerischer Scheinheiligkeit unterstreicht er die Hei- 
matlosigkeit, das Nomadenhafte in Helenas Leben: 

Dem der zu Hause verharrend edlen Schatz bewahrt 

Und hoher Wohnung Mauern auszukitten weif, 

Wie auch das Dach zu sichern vor des Regens Drang, 

Dem wird es wohlgehn lange Lebenstage durch. 


Es scheint uns mehr als eine willkiirliche Niiancierung des alten 
Mythos, daf} Menelaos in Phorkyas’ Bericht als “raubschiffender Pirat”’ 
erscheint.* Ist doch das Nomadenhafte, das ungefestigte Herum- 
schweifen das soziale Korrelat zur mythischen Existenz,—Unstetigkeit 
bei aller inneren Starrheit: die Gesellschaftsform des primitiven Men- 
schen. Dass Goethe hier mehr als das individuelle Schicksal der Heldin 
im Auge gehabt hat, dass es ihm wirklich um den sozialen Hintergrund 





Bahnen bewegt. Wahrend in der Helena das Mythische alles Psychologische iiberspielt, 
wird in der Iphigenie alles Mythologische in Psychologisches aufgelist. So wird aus den 
Erinnyen, die den Muttermérder verfolgen, Orests innerer Seelenkampf, so wird aus der 
Entfiihrung des Kultgegenstandes die Heimfiihrung der Schwester, so wird aus dem Be- 
fehl der Gottheit die innere Einsicht und Verséhnung des Barbarenfiirsten. 

16 Es ist wahr, dass in den friihen Zeiten der Unterschied zwischen Schiffahrt und Raub- 
schiffahrt fliesssend war. Aber dass Phorkyas und spater auch Faust (V. 9460) den “klas- 
sischen” Kénig in diesem Licht erscheinen lassen, ist interessant genug. 
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einer historischen Menschheitsphase ging,’’ ist angedeutet in den ein- 
leitenden Worten, mit denen Phorkyas die Piratenexistenz des Sparta- 
nerkénigs heraufbeschwort: ‘“‘Geschichtlich ist es, ist ein Vorwurf keines- 
wegs.” 

Auch ohne Phorkyas’ taktlose Erinnerungen freilich wire sich Helena 
ihrer Unsesshaftigkeit nur zu leidvoll bewuft. Und in einem typischen 
“Ueberkompensationsakt” versucht sie das “‘Anriichige”’ ihrer Existenz 
zu verdecken. Sie tut ihr Aeuferstes, um sich “biirgerlich” zu verwurzeln, 
um ihre personalistische Vagheit ins Reale zu verfestigen. Nicht nur dass 
sie Phorkyas’ Anspielungen ungehalten beiseite schiebt—ihre Gedanken 
klammern sich mit riihrender Beharrlichkeit an das ‘Haus,’ das Haus 
des Vaters Tyndareus. Nun, um die Vaterschaft des Tyndareus ist es ja 
etwas zweifelhaft bestellt, aber gerade das ist es, was Helena zu ver- 
drangen sucht.'* Und so malt sie denn ein freundlich-biirgerliches Idyll: 
Vater, Briider, Gespielin, Briutigam am hiauslichen Herd—und es wird 
uns nicht erstaunen, dass die Mutter Leda in recht auffallender Weise aus 
dem trauten Familienbilde ausgeklammert ist. Denn durch Leda ist ja 
das Missliche in Helenas Welt getreten: das Durcheinander der mensch- 
lichen und géttlichen Sphire, das unsichere Zwielicht, in dem das 
Oben und das Unten ineinanderflieSen. Und ebensowenig wird es uns 
erstaunen, dass es wieder Phorkyas ist, die das Peinliche der Situation, als 
Kompliment verbrimt, auf das Taktloseste ans Licht zerrt: 


Vor allem aber schiitze mich, die Aeltere, 
Vor dieser Schar, die neben Deiner Schénheit Schwan 
Nur schlechtbefittigt, schnatterhafte Ginse sind. 


Wie hart und bedrohlich Helena von dem “‘Unterweltlichen” bedrangt 
ist, zeigt sich in jeder Wendung. Was Wunder, dass in dem viterlichen 
Hause, “lang entbehrt und viel ersehnt und fast verscherzt,” nichts 
anderes sie erwartet als das ““Entsetzen das dem Schof der alten Nacht 
Vom Urbeginn entsteigend . . . herauf sich wilzt,”’ was Wunder, daf der 
Eintritt in die Kénigsburg, die sie als Feste der Wirklichkeit, Sicherheit 
und Verwurzelung ertriumt hatte, sich entpuppt als eine ‘“‘Héllenfahrt,” 


17 So auch bei Kuno Fischer, Goethes Faust (Heidelberg, 1903), rv, 878. 

18 Benjamin Hederich, Lexicon Mythologicum, das Goethe als Nachschlagewerk be- 
nutzte, (vgl. dazu ausfiihrlich Erich Schmidt, Helena und Euphorion, StraSburg 1889, 
167 ff.) erwaihnt Tyndareus als Helenas Vater, aber es ist ja doch klar, daf allen Beteiligten 
im Helena-Akt der “wahre” Sachverhalt durchaus gegenwirtig ist. Und doch spricht Hele- 
na ein einziges Mal nur von ihrer gittlichen Herkunft (v. 8648), und da “entfahrt” ihr 
diese Bemerkung recht eigentlich unter dem Eindruck des Ansturms der Unterwelt, die 
ihr aus Phorkyas’ Augen entgegenstarrt. Es sind ihre ersten, “bewegten” Worte, als sie vor 
dem Scheusal ins Freie flieht. 
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als eine Wanderung durch tédliches Schweigen und gesichtslose Leere.!® 

Tiefste Bedrohung aber ist das Opfervorhaben des Menelaos. Und hier 
ist genaue Unterscheidung geboten, um klarzustellen, was des Kénigs 
finstere Absichten fiir Helena bedeuten. Wie wir schon vorher gesagt: 
nicht Furcht vor der bevorstehenden Strafe ist es, die Helena im Tiefsten 
beunruhigt.2° Es ist die vollste Wahrheit, wenn Helena der mephisto- 
phelischen Phorkyade, die ihr durch schauerliche Ausmalung des Todes 
das Gruseln beibringen will, die feste Antwort gibt: “ . . . Schmerz emp- 
find ich, keine Furcht.” Es ist nicht der Tod, vor dem sie sich fiirchtet— 
was sie bewegt ist Mitleid, Leid mit ihrem Wesensleid: ihrer neuerlichen 
VerstoBung aus der Welt der Persénlichkeit in das Bereich des a-persona- 
listischen Mythos. Schmerz ist es, nicht dariiber, da sie sterben soll (denn 
im Angesicht des Todes wire Schmerz wohl nicht die zu erwartende 
Regung), sondern Schmerz ist es, dass sie nicht ihren eigenen, ihren per- 
sénlichen Tod sterben darf. Mit keinem Wort deutet sie an, was der 
Abschied vom Leben ihr bedeutet (und kein Zufall ist es, daS der Chor 
dieses kénigliche Schweigen kontrapunktisch iiberorchestriert und es da- 
durch noch eindriicklicher macht). Das, was sie schmerzt, ist die Art, 
wie sie sterben soll: als Opfer nimlich. Als Opfer—das heift aber doch als 
mythisches Zeichen, Sterben nicht “als” etwas, nicht “um willen von 
etwas,” sondern Sterben “‘an Stelle von etwas”; nicht Tod der eimaligen, 
so beschaffenen Person fiir eine einmalige und so beschaffene Handlung, 
sondern Tod, der die Einmaligkeit des Individuums aufhebt, der seine 
so-Beschaffenheit verneint und den zu Opfernden zum Trier eines aus- 
senstehenden, unpersénlichen Schicksals macht.” 


19 Es ist nicht ohne Interesse, dass wir auch hier einer Textanderung in dem urspriing- 
lichen Helena-Gedicht vom Jahre 1800 begegnen, einer Aenderung, die das Unterwelt- 
liche, dem sich Helena ausgeliefert sieht, auf das Schirfste unterstreicht. Hiess es in der 
urspriinglichen Fassung: “So haben mir die Gétter heute grauenvoll Den Eintritt in mein 
Haus bezeichnet,” so lesen wir nun: “So haben heute grauenvoll die Stygischen Ins Haus 
den Eintritt mir bezeichnet.” 20 So auch bei Kuno Fischer, a.a.0., 875. 

1 Es sei hier noch einmal darauf hingewiesen, da® sich Helena, ganz im Einklang mit 
ihrer a-personalistischen Existenz, wahrend des ganzen Verlaufes nicht schuldig fiihlt. 
Nie kommt es ihr in den Sinn, da sie zu siihnen habe, daf ihre Tétung die Strafe fiir 
Ehebruch und bewirktes Unheil sei. Sie fiihlt sich nicht unter der Schuld, sondern unter 
dem Verhingnis stehend (V. 8531-34; 9247-53). Als ihr Phorkyas ein Schuldgefiihl, 
eine Ahnung, daf§ sie etwas zu siihnen habe, suggerieren will, erweist sich Helena vdllig 
verstandnislos, und wir kénnen nicht glauben, daf sie sich einfach verstellt. Als Phorkyas 
ihr in Erinnerung bringt, wie Menelaos den Deiphobus, der sich liebend an Helena verging, 
bestraft hat (V. 9054-58), weist sie diese Anspielung als durchaus unzutreffend zuriick. 
“Das tat er jenem, meinetwegen tat er das.” Der Gedanke, da auch sie sich vergangen 
habe, da® auch sie “etwas wegen” siihnen miisse, kommt ihr gar nicht. (V. 9052-53)—So 
auch Heinrich Diintaer, Goethes Faust (Leipzig 1900), 1, 206, 214 und K. A. Meissinger, 
Helena (Frankfurt, 1935), 92. 
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Ein solcher Tod, an den zu denken Helena mit Schmerz erfiillt, ent- 
spricht im Innersten dem mythisch gebundenen Menschen: es ist ein Tod, 
der nicht an den einzelnen herantritt, sondern ihn verschlingt als Symbol, 
als Zeichen fiir etwas Ausser-ihm-Stehendes. In diesem Sinne ist es recht 
eigentlich kein menschliches Sterben, das sich hier vollzieht, sondern bei 
aller kultisch-feierlichen Erhabenheit (oder gerade um ihretwillen), ein 
untermenschliches oder iibermenschliches, in jedem Falle aber ein 
jenseits-menschliches Zeremoniell. Die Grenze zwischen Menschlichem 
und Tierischem verwischt sich, und wenn auch die Vertauschung des 
einen durch das andere in den klassischen Opferlegenden eines Isaak und 
einer Iphigenie als Merkzeichen fiir die historische Entwicklung zu neh- 
men ist, in der das Menschenopfer dem Tieropfer weicht, so bleibt als 
Unterton doch enthalten, da Tierisches und Menschliches hier inein- 
ander iibergehen. Nicht zufallig sieht sich Helena hier in der Rolle der 
Iphigenie*—und ist es nicht sehr charakteristisch, dass sie, wenn sie an 
ihre eigene Opferung denkt—und dass sie es sein soll, die unter dem Beile 
fallt, das ahnt sie sehr wohl, auch wenn der Kénig den Gegenstand noch 
nicht bezeichnet hat—sich als Tier auf dem Altare sieht? 


Schon manchma] hob das schwere Beil der Opfernde 
Zu des erdgebeugten Tieres Nacken weihend auf 
Und konnt es nicht vollbringen; denn ihn hinderte 
Des nahen Feindes oder Gottes Zwischenkunft. 


Von hier aus wird nun auch verstindlich, dass Phorkyas Helena und 
die Choretiden, denen er gerade die Grauennachricht vermittelt hat, mit 
“‘Gespenster”’ anredet. Es scheint uns dies mehr als nur eine bildliche und 
redensartliche Floskel, es ist eine véllig ernstgemeinte Bezeichnung fiir 
Wesen, denen integriertes Dasein fehlt, und es ist ganz im Sinne des 
antik verkleideten Mephisto, der ungliicklichen KGnigin diesen “‘schmerz- 
lichen” Tatbestand immer wieder vor Augen zu riicken. Und wenn man 
an dieser Stelle weiterliest, dann kann es kaum einem Zweifel unterliegen, 
dafi Mephisto-Phorkyas das Wort “Gespenster” in seinem eigentlichen 
Sinne verstanden haben will: 


Die Menschen. .. . 
Entsagen auch nicht willig hehrem Sonnenlicht. 


Welchen Sinn kénnte das Wértchen “‘auch” in diesem Zusammenhang 
haben, wenn nicht den: den Angeredeten klar zu machen, dass sie gar 
nicht zum Volk der Menschen zihlen, da@ ihre Gestalt nur eine geborgte, 
ihre Existenz nur eine scheinhafte ist.* 


2 V. 8588. Vgl. Diintzer, a.a.0., 207; Traumann, a.a.0., 209; Eugen Kiihnemann, 
Goethe (Leipzig, 1930), m, 465. ‘ 
%8 So auch Kiihnemann, a.a.0., 473, und Erich Schmidt, Goethes Werke (Jub.-Ausgabe), 
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Aber all dies ist nur Andeutung, Vorspiel und Variation, nur Um- 
schreibung der groSen Unterweltsbeschwoérung, durch die Helena wirk- 
lich an den Rand des Nicht-Seins, in die unerbittliche Auflésung ihrer 
Identitat getrieben wird. Wieder ist es Phorkyas, die die dunklen Bilder 
aus den Urtiefen heraufholt und Helena so eng mit ihnen umstellt, da 
ihr nur noch der Weg in die Bewuftlosigkeit offen bleibt. Wenn auch hier 
wieder die Worte auferlich an den Chor gerichtet sind, fraglos ist, daf 
nach Absicht und Folge die eigentlich Bedrohte Helena ist, daf auch hier 
wieder Phorkyas’ Ausruf Platz haben kénnte: “Kénigin, Du bist ge- 
meint!”’ 

Vorspiel war alles Vorangegangene, so sagten wir: die eigentliche ‘‘H6l- 
lenfahrt”’ vollzieht sich in dem Schimpfseptett zwischen den Choretiden 
und Phorkyas. Ihre schauerlichsten Figuren speit die Unterwelt an die 
Oberfliche: Scylla, die Harpyien, die Vampire. Nicht von ungefahr sind 
die Symbole und mythologischen Wesen vom Dichter hier zusammenge- 
rufen: sie umschreiben den seelischen Raum, aus dem Helena nur mit 
Miihe sich lésen kann und in den Phorkyas sie bewuft immer wieder 
zuriickscheucht. Es ist das Gegenbild der zeitgebundenen, vernunft- 
bestimmten, sittegesetzten, lebensvollen Existenz, das sich in der grofen 
Schmiahszene aufrollt. Es beginnt mit den Anruf des Vaters Erebus, einer 
Personifikation der Urfinsternis, die am Anfang der Weltschépfung 
steht,™ und es folgt die Beschwérung Scyllas, des blutgierigen Seeunge- 
heuers. Um diese zwei Pfeiler: dunkle Vorgeschichtlichkeit und anima- 
lische Gier, ranken sich all die folgenden Schreckensbilder. Es ist ein Ab- 
sturz in die Urtiefen der Zeit, in die Urtiefen der Seele, ein Fall vorbei an 
den Wegzeichen zeitlosen Alters (Tiresias,—Urgrossmutter von Orions 
Amme), vorbei an den Wegzeichen der Blutgebundenheit, der nackten 
Geschlechtlichkeit, des Unflats und Todesgestankes. Das vorweltliche 
Dunkel ist eingebrochen, das Dunkel der Zeit, das Dunkel der Seele, das 
mythische Chaos, das dem “logos” vorangeht. 

Das Ziel ist erreicht: Helena hat ihren Halt in der realen Welt ganzlich 
verloren. Die mythische Unterwelt, die der Bése heraufbeschworen, 
scheint sich fugenlos um sie zu legen, scheint ihr den Weg ins Sein end- 
giiltig zu versperren und sie zuriickzuholen in das Zwischenreich von 





xiv, S. XXX.—Der Einwand, daf Phorkyas’ Worte recht eigentlich an die Choretiden und 
nicht an Helena gerichtet sind, scheint mir nicht stichhaltig. Schon die vorangehende 
Szenenanweisung macht deutlich, dass der Chor und Helena hier als eine Einheit auftreten. 
Ausserdem ist es Phorkyas’ hinlinglich bekannter Trick, daf er den Chor anredet und die 
K6nigin meint, daf er seine Ungehérigkeiten auf Umwegen und mit scheinheiliger Ver- 
stecktheit an die Person bringt. 

*% Zu der bei Goethe so haufig begegnenden Assoziation der Finsternis mit Schépfungs- 
leere, mit vorweltlichem Nichts vgl. Verf.: Das Etwas und das Nichts, Germanic Review, 
x1x (1944), 174 f. 
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“Marchen” und “Sage,” in die Kulissenhaftigkeit und Verwechselbarkeit 
des mythischen Dimmerns.* 


% Eine groSe Anzahl Faust-Kommentatoren (Witkowski, a.2.0., 108, 361; Traumann 
a.a.0., 203) wollen in dieser Verdiisterung Helenas nicht mehr sehen als die Erinnerung 
ihrer Zugehérigkeit zum Orkus. Dabei gehen sie alle von der bestimmten Voraussetzung 
aus, da die Vorstellung, Helena sei aus der Unterwelt heraufgeholt, durchgiingig und 
strikt beibehalten werden miisse. Es kann an dieser Stelle auf die ‘‘Antezedentien” der 
Helena nicht ausfiihrlich eingegangen werden. Aber vielleicht wire doch etwas Vorsicht 
am Platze bei der apodiktischen Behauptung dieser Kommentatoren, dass wir uns Helena 
immer als von Faust aus der Unterwelt losgebeten zu denken haben. Der Text des dritten 
Aktes, so wie er uns vorliegt, erinnert nur an zwei Stellen einigermafen einwandfrei daran 
(V. 9118 und 9988), da& die Kénigin und ihr Gefolge Revenants aus dem Orkus seien, 
und auch da sind die Anspielungen immer nur von den Choretiden, nie von Helena selbst 
gemacht. Alle anderen Belegstiicke sind aus Plinen und Skizzen des Dichters geschipft, 
die nicht zur Ausfiihrung gelangten. Es bleibt doch nun einmal eine unumstiéfliche Tat- 
sache, da Fausts Gang in die Unterwelt und seine Losbittung der Helena von Proserpina, 
die er in seinen privaten AeuSerungen selbst als ein so gewichtiges Vorhaben bezeichnete 
(Eckermann, 15. Januar 1827), nicht ausgefiihrt wurden. Die Auslassung eines so entschei- 
denden Verbindungsgliedes damit zu erklaren, daf$ Goethe die “Stimmung dazu nicht in 
erwiinschtem Mae gekommen” sei (Witkowski, a.a.0., 108), scheint mir nicht recht iiber- 
zeugend. Gewif, in seiner “Ankiindigung” der Helena vom Juni 1826, in seinem “Schema 
zu Faust, zweiter Theil” vom November 1826 und in seiner “Einleitung zur Helena” 
vom Dezember 1826 hat der Dichter den Plan von Fausts Wanderung in die Unterwelt 
und seiner Unterredung mit Proserpina genau niedergelegt. Aber aufschlufreich ist doch, 
daf er keine dieser drei Ankiindigungen verdffentlicht hat und sich damit seine Bewegungs- 
freiheit in Sachen Helena offen lieB. Als die “Einleitung zur Helena” vom Dezember 1826 
dann gleichzeitig mit dem Helena-Akt zu Ostern 1827 erschien (Ausgabe letzter Hand), 
war sie vollig zusammengestrichen und enthielt kein Wort von Fausts Unterweltsfahrt 
und seiner Freibittung der Helena. Ganz fallengelassen war der Plan gewif nicht, denn 
noch im Juni 1830 erscheint er in einem Paralipomenon. Dagegen ist doch aber nicht zu 
tibersehen, daf Goethe—parallel mit andersartigen Plinen—die Helena-Erscheinung und 
-handlung als ganz unabhingig von jeder Unterweltsbeschwérung fiir méglich gehalten 
hat. Im Mai 1827 schreibt er an Zelter: Helena tritt zu Anfang des dritten Aktes “als 
Heroine ohne Weiteres auf,” und am 23. Oktober 1826 schon hatte er an Wilhelm von 
Humboldt geschrieben, daf der dritte Akt “seine volle 3000 Jahre spielt, von Trojas 
Untergang bis zur Einnahme von Missolunghi.”” Das bedeutet doch fraglos, daf Helena 
wirklich von Troja kommt und nicht nur traumt, von Troja zu kommen. Akzeptieren 
wir diese Méglichkeit nicht, dann verwickeln wir uns in Schwierigkeiten, die sich in Wit- 
kowskis Kommentar etwa (a.a.0.) so deutlich zeigen. Fiir ihn kann Menelaos “nicht in 
der Nahe sein, denn er wurde ja nicht aus dem Orkus beurlaubt” (S. 368). (Wo!lte man ein 
Pedant sein, so kénnte man ja fragen, ob das nicht auch auf den Chor und die Chorfiihrerin 
zutreffen miiSte). Danach wiirdendann aber die Trompetenstéfe und das Kanonengedonner 
nichts als ein Zauberkunststiick des Mephisto sein (S. 364), was aber, wenn man sich an die 
Antezedentien so strikt halt, nicht der Fall sein darf, weil nach der “Ankiindigung”’ vom 
Juni 1826 “alles Uebrige, sowie das Gewinnen ihrer Liebe, auf menschlichem Wege zu- 
gehen miisse.” Wenn aber Menelaos nicht auf der Oberwelt ist, dann ist der Kriegszug 
von Fausts Vasallen gegen Helenas Gatten eine fragwiirdige Finte. Und seltsam mutet 
Witkowskis Frage an: “Glaubt Faust, dass Menelaos wirklich heranriickt?” (S. 368). 
Wie kdnnte er das glauben, da er doch Helena aus dem Hades heraufgeholt hat und besser 
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... Ihr habt in sittelosem Zorn 

Unselger Bilder Schreckgestalten hergebannt, 

Die mich umdringen, da ich selbst zum Orkus mich 
Gerissen fiihle, vaterlandscher Flur zum Trutz. 

Ists wohl Gedachtnis? war es Wahn, der mich ergreift? 
War ich das alles? bin ichs? werd ichs kiinftig sein? 
Das Traum- und Schreckbild jener Stadteverwiistenden? 


War ich das alles, bin ichs, werd ichs kiinftig sein?—Helenas Not, 
Helenas Leiden an ihrer Mythosgebundenheit bricht hier in offene Frage 
aus. Sie kennt sich nicht mehr, weil sie sich nicht mehr erkennen kann, 
sie stiirzt aus ihrer eigenen Identitat in die Uferlosigkeit symbolischen 
Bedeutens*—und in riihrend-tragischem Mifiverstindnis wendet sie sich 
an Phorkyas mit der Bitte, ihr ein “‘verniinftig Wort’’ zu reden, sie aus 
der Haltlosigkeit des Spukwerdens in die Oberwelt des Daseins zuriick- 
zufiihren. 

Wir wissen es: sie hat sich an den Falschen gewandt. Und wir miiften 
Mephisto-Phorkyas nicht als den kennen, der er ist, wollten wir daran 
zweifeln, daf er sich mit Freude auf die giinstige Gelegenheit stiirzen 
werde. Wieder fangt er es sehr geschickt an: aus den Stiicken erlebter 
Vergangenheit, aus den Erinnerungsquadern durchlaufener Erfahrungen 
baut er mit der Kénigin Hilfe in der groBen Doppel-Stichomythie das 
Wesen “Helena’’ wieder auf. Aber die Zeit hat ihre Doppelbodigkeit, die 
jederzeit in Bodenlosigkeit umschlagen kann; der Abstieg in den Schacht 
der Erinnerungen, aus dem Helena ihre zerfallende Identitait wieder her- 
aufzuholen hofft, ist voller Gefahren. Der Punkt ist bald erreicht, wo sich 
das klare Gesicht verwischt, wo der Wiederaufbau des Ich aus festgeleg- 
ten Zeitelementen umschligt in den Absturz in die Zeituntiefe.2” Und 








als jeder andere wissen miiSte, daB sich Menelaos ihnen nicht angeschlossen hat.—Die 
klarste und iiberzeugendste Beweisfiihrung von Helenas voller Wirklichkeit, dem Mangel 
aller Orkus-Phantasmagorie bietet Wilhelm Hertz, Naturphilosophie im Faust (Berlin 
1913), 131 ff.; ders., Natur und Geist in Goethes Faust (Frankfurt 1931) 197; Kurt May, 
Faust IT (Berlin 1936), 137. Dagegen die Behauptung von der volligen Traumhaftigkeit 
des Helena-Aktes bei K. A. Meissinger, a.a.0., 127 f. Erinnert sei an dieser Stelle auch an 
die kiihne, aber keineswegs leicht zu nehmende Hypothese Veit Valentins in seinem Auf- 
satz “Homunculus und Helena” (Goethe-Jahrbuch, xv1 (1895), 127 ff.), wonach das eigent- 
liche Antezedenz der Helena Homunculus ist und dessen Zerschellen am Wagen der Gala- 
thee die Geburt der Helena. 

* Eine Hindeutung auf die Interpretationsmdglichkeit der Helena in unserem Sinne 
bei Kuno Fischer, a.a.0., 871 f. 

#7 Vgl. hierzu die ungemein interessanten Ausfiihrungen von Wilhelm Emrich, Die 
Symbolik vom Faust II (Berlin 1943), 375: “Phorkyas und Helena sind im Grunde nicht 
mehr als treibende und getriebene Werkzeuge und Beschwérer des Vergangenen, das un- 
heimlich sich steigernd schliesslich das Urverhaltnis von ‘Wahn’ und ‘Gedichtnis,’ Traum 
und Geschichte klirend herauffiihrt.” 
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genau auf diesen Punkt steuert Phorkyas zu. Anstatt das “‘verstindig 
Wort” zu sprechen, das den Abgrund versiegeln kénnte, fiihrt er Helena 
—scheinbar harmlos—an jene Schwelle, wo das Bewuftsein sich verliert, 
wo die Identitaét véllig verloren geht, wo das Ich sich auflést in eine 
Vielgestalt, die nach “‘hinten offen” steht, wo Hier und Dort, Irdisches 
und Auferirdisches durcheinanderfliessen, kurz: wo die Kulissenhaftig- 
keit des Mythos alles einmalig klar Umrissene engiiltig verdringt. 
PHORKYAS: Doch sagt man, Du erschienst ein doppelhaft Gebild, 

In Ilios gesehen und in Aegypten auch. 
HELENA: Verwirre wiisten Sinnes Aberwitz nicht gar! 

Selbst jetzo, welche ich denn sei, ich weif es nicht. 
PHORKYAS: Dann sagen sie: aus hohlem Schattenreich herauf 

Gesellte sich inbriinstig noch Achill zu Dir, 

Dich friiher liebend gegen alles Geschicks Beschluss! 
HELENA: Ich als Idol, ihm dem Idol verband ich mich, 

Es war ein Traum, so sagen ja die Worte selbst. 

Ich schwinde hin und werde selbst mir ein Idol. 


“Doch sagt man,” “‘dann sagen sie,’””—die Flut des Legendiren, das 
Gespinst aus Sage und Marchen triumphiert iiber das gefestigt Personale, 
das eindeutig Identifizierbare des Ich. “Ich schwinde hin und werde selbst 
mir ein Idol,” damit ist der Tiefpunkt von Helenas personalistischer 
Existenz bezeichnet. Ganz folgerichtig, dass sie an dieser Stelle in Ohn- 
macht sinkt, dass sie, wie wir redensartlich und doch in diesem Zusam- 
menhange mit so tiefer innerer Wahrheit sagen, das Bewuftsein verliert: 
das Bewuftsein ihrer selbst. 

Sogar der Chor, der nach Stellung und Funktion keinen direkten An- 
teil an Helenas Existenzproblem hat nehmen kénnen, ermisst an dieser 
Stelle die volle Bedeutung des mephistophelischen Zerstérungswerkes. 

Schweige! Schweige! 

Dass der Kénigin Seele, 

Schon zu entfliehen bereit, 

Sich noch halte, fest halte 

Die Gestalt aller Gestalten, 

Welche die Sonne jemals beschienen. 


Sehr wohl erkennt er, dass der Kénigin Seele ins Abgleiten geraten ist, 
da ihre menschliche Einmaligkeit, ihr So-Sein radikal in Frage gestellt 
wird. Die Gestaltetheit der Gestalt,?* der erlebnisfahige und sich selbst 
erlebende Komplex eines bewussten Ich scheint sich aufzulésen vor den 
erschreckten Augen der Mitfiihlenden. 


%8 Es scheint uns durchaus zulissig, ja, im Interesse der Klarung der Begriffe sogar 
angezeigt,das Wort “Gestalt” in diesem Zusammenhang so zu verstehen, wie es die moderne 
Gestaltpsychologie definiert und befestigt hat. 
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Aber Helenas Flucht von den heimatlichen Gestaden, ihr Eintritt in 
den Lebensumkreis Fausts bedeutet fiir sie den Gewinst der Person, die 
Ueberwindung ihrer eigenen mythischen Gebundenheit. Es geht ihr um 
mehr—oder wenigstens um anderes als die Rettung des nackten Lebens: 
es geht, so glauben wir, um den Eintritt des Menschen in eine neue 
Menschheitsphase. Ob die Kénigin diesen Weg bewuft beschreitet, ist 
eine Frage, die wir nicht zu entscheiden wagen. Vielleicht daf Helenas 
Antwort auf Phorkyas’ Vorschlag, ihre raitselhaften Worte, fiir die uns 
immer noch keine iiberzeugende Deutung gegeben scheint :** 


Das andere wei ich; was die Kénigin dabei 
In tiefem Busen geheimisvoll verbergen mag, 
Sei jedem unzugiinglich!, 


—vielleicht dafi diese Worte gedeutet werden kénnen als eine Ahnung, 
die sich vor Helena auftut, eine Ahnung der Erlésung aus mythischer 
Verstrickung. 

Aber sei dem, wie es wolle—Helenas Flucht aus Sparta ist als eine 
Reise in eine neue Menschheitszeit bezeichnet. Gewif, wir miissen uns 
mit Andeutungen im Text begniigen, gewiss, wir diirfen nicht ver- 
gessen, da} Phorkyas’ Anpreisung der faustischen Welt einen geschifts- 
maf ig-anreisserischen Ton hat—aber bei all dem wird doch deutlich, daB 
Faustens Wohnsitz, den Phorkyas der Kénigin schmackhaft zu machen 
versucht, die Verriumlichung einer neuen Menschheitsphase ist, die auf 
Helena wartet. Man hére Phorkyas’ Vergleich der Architekturen der 
beiden Welten: 


Und seine Burg! Die solltet ihr mit Augen sehen! 
Das ist was anderes gegen plumpes Mauerwerk, 
Das Eure Vater, mir nichts dir nichts, aufgewalzt 
Zyklopisch wie Zyklopen, rohen Stein sogleich 
Auf rohe Steine stiirzend! Dort hingegen, dort 
Ist alles senk- und waagerecht und regelhaft. 


Fiirwahr, eine seltsame Beschreibung der Architektur, die in Phorkyas’ 
Bericht Helena umgibt. Wir wissen, es ist nichts Klassisches, das Phor- 


29 An Versuchen zur Deutung dieser Stelle fehlt es nicht. Heinrich Rickert (Goethes 
Faust, Tiibingen 1932, 367) glaubt, Helena wolle zum Ausdruck bringen, es ginge die an- 
deren nichts an, warum sie tut, was sie tut. Traumann (a.a.0., 218) behauptet, es lige 
darin eine Vorahnung “‘erneuten Ungehorsams, wiederholter Verfehlung gegentiber ihrem 
Gatten.” Diintzer (a.a.0., 223) laGt sie an Selbstmord denken, falls ihr bei Faust Un- 
wiirdiges zugemutet werde. Fiir Kiihnemann (a.a.0., 477) driicken sich in diesen Worten 
Ahnungen neuer Liebesméglichkeiten aus. Welche von diesen Deutungen die annehm- 
barste sei, wollen wir nicht entscheiden. Unserer Deutung am nichsten steht Kuno Fischer 
(a.a.0., 883). Die Traumannsche miissen wir ablehnen, da sie voraussetzt, Helena sei sich 
einer Verfehlung Menelaos gegeniiber bewuft (Vgl. Anm. 21). 
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kyas hier abschildert, sondern die primitiv zyklopischen Steinbauten von 
Tiryns und Myken4.** Aber warum verwandelt sich denn unter der Hand 
der Phorkyas das Schlo®, das nach Helenas eigenen Worten der “‘Vater”’ 
Tyndareus gebaut hat," in die kretischen Bauungetiime? Warum nur 
umstellt Phorkyas Helena, die nach des Dichters Willen als Verkérpe- 
rung des Klassischen durch die Handlung schreiten soll, mit den rohen 
Bauwerken grauer Vorgeschichte? Der faustische Norden als der Inbe- 
griff der Regelhaftigkeit und Form, Helenas Lebensraum als Abbild des 
primitiv Ungefiigten—welch eine Verdrehung der gewohnten Sicht, welch 
eine herausfordernde Untergrabung des hellenisch-okzidentalen Vereini- 
gungsgelébnisses, das sich im Helena-Akt vollziehen soll! Und doch ist 
diese Stelle héchst sinnvoll, wenn man sie von Helena und ihrem Exi- 
stenzproblem her sieht und versteht: denn fiir Helena handelt es sich ja 
um die Flucht aus dem Prihistorischen, aus dem mythisch Unférmigen, 
so wie es Phorkyas hier als architektonischen Rahmen erstehen laf£t: fiir 
Helena handelt es sich um die Zuflucht ins Geregelte, ins klar und ein- 
deutig Gebaute, in eine Welt, die festgelegt ist durch réumliche und 
zeitliche Koordinaten. 

Durchaus wird die faustische Welt als eine geformte, von einem beherr- 
schenden Zentrum her bestimmte vorgestellt. So ist ja wohl auch 
Helenas fngstliche Frage zu verstehen: ‘Ist einer Herr, sinds Rauber 
viel, verbiindete?,” und Phorkyas’ Antwort: “Nicht Rauber sind es, 
einer aber ist der Herr.’’ Damit wird das “‘Senk-, Waagerecht und Regel- 
hafte”’ gleichsam auch ins Soziologisch-Politische iibertragen. Auch hier 
ist Helenas Angst eine Angst vor dem Prihistorischen, dem primitiv 
Ungeformten, dem nomadenhaft Ungesicherten—und auch hier wieder 
wichst die Beruhigung aus der Betonung des geregelt Ordentlichen, des 
politisch Souverinen, des bestimmt Geprigten. Ja, tragen wir vom 
Dichter Ungewolltes in die Stelle hinein, wenn wir bei dem Wort ‘“Riu- 
ber” das herumschweifende Piratentum des Menelaos assoziieren, von 
dem Phorkyas so ausfiihrlich zu sprechen sich bemii®igt sah? Dann wire 
auch hier ein Vergleich gezogen, der sich im Politisch-Sozialen vdllig 
parallel neben die architektonischen Anmerkungen der Phorkyas stellen 
wiirde.* 

* Vgl. Trendelenburg, a.a.0., 364. 

31 Ebenda, 310 mit Bezug auf V. 8497/98. Trendelenburg und Diintzer (a.c.0., 209) 
weisen auch darauf hin, dass die Innenarchitektur des Schlosses, wie sie Helena in V. 8667- 
87 beschreiht, aus Odyssee, xx1, 5 itibernommen ist, also keineswegs die Verbindung mit 
Tiryns und Mykena logisch oder historisch verstindlich macht. 

Es mag unsere AuffaSung bekriftigen, daf& der Vergleich zwischen den trojanischen 
Helden und Fausts Volk in den nachsten Zeilen—und durchaus zugunsten Faustens— 
wirklich gezogen wird. 

Man schilt das Volk Barbaren; doch ich dichte nicht, 


Daf grausam einer wire, wie vor Ilios 
Gar mancher Held sich menschenfresserisch erwies. 
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Die Reise beginnt, die griechische Landschaft versinkt, in Nebel- 
schwaden gehiillt. Und welches ist die letzte Vision, die sich den Ab- 
schiednehmenden bietet? Der Fluss Eurotas ist es, auf dem sich Jupiter 
einst der Leda nahte. Schon entschwindet er, und mit ihm entschwinden 
die Schwine, die ihn bevélkern. 


Schon entschwand das liebliche, 
Schilfumkranzte Gestade dem Blick; 
Auch die frei zierlich-stolz, 

Sanft hingleitenden Schwiine 

In gesellger Schwimmlust 

Seh ich, ach, nicht mehr! 


Doch, aber doch 

Tonen har ich sie, 

Tonen fern heiseren Ton! 

Tod verkiindenden, sagen sie! 
Ach, da uns er nur nicht auch 
Statt verheiSener Rettung Heil 
Untergang verkiinde zuletzt, 
Uns, den Schwangleichen, Lang- 
Schin-Weisshalsigen, und ach! 
Unserer Schwanerzeugten! 


Es kann gewif kein Zufall sein, dass in dem Abschiedsbild, das der 
Chor wahrend der wunderlichen Reise entwirft, das Schwanenmotiv 
einen so breiten Raum einnimmt. Unter Schwanengesingen neigt sich 
Helenas alte Existenz ihrem Ende entgegen. Mit Helenas Abschied stirbt 
der Schwan. Deutet nicht die dichterische Vision auf unsere Thematik, 
sollte es nicht méglich sein, dass der Schwan gesetzt ist als eine poetisch- 
symbolische Verkiirzung von Helenas mythischer Verstrickung? 

Die Schwanenwelt versinkt. Aber noch wirkt sie nach—selbst in jene 
Region hinein, in der die Lésung vom Mythos sich vollziehen soll. 
Helenas Eintritt in den faustischen Raum bricht auch in ihn eine Liicke, 
durch die die gefahrliche Flut sich ergieSfen will. Es ist der Turmwachter 
Lynkeus, der “sich vergift” (man verstehe diesen redensartlichen Aus- 
druck durchaus in seinem eigentlichen Sinne!), es ist der ““Luchs auf 
héchstem Baum,”’ der sich selbst die erstaunte Frage stellen muf: 


Wit ich irgend mich zu finden? 
Zinne? Turm? Geschlossnes Tor? 
Nebel schwanken, Nebel schwinden: 
Solche Géttin tritt hervor! 


Noch ist der alte Bann michtig, noch einmal—aber nun zum letzten 
Male—sieht sich Helena der bedrohten und bedrohlichen Vielfalt ihrer 
mythischen Existenz gegeniiber: 
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. .» Raubend jetzt 

Verfiihrend, fechtend, hin und her entriickend, 
Halbgétter, Helden, Gétter, ja Dimonen, 

Sie fiihrten mich im Irren her und hin. 
Einfach die Welt verwirrt ich, doppelt mehr; 
Nun dreifach, vierfach bring ich Not auf Not. 


Damit aber findet Helenas vor-faustische Lebens—und Schicksals- 
phase ihren endgiiltigen Abschlu8. So wie der Dichter es im 50. Parali- 
pomenon® aufgezeichnet: die Reise von den Gestaden des Eurotas zu 
Fausts Burg bringt die ““Ahnung (ja, mehr als die Ahnung, die Verwirk- 
lichung) groBer Entfernung der Zeit und des Raumes.’ Es ist eine zeit- 
liche Entfernung, die in Jahren und Jahrhunderten freilich nicht gemes- 
sen werden kann. Denn der Schritt ist vollzogen aus der Zeitlosigkeit des 
Mythos in die Zeithaftigkeit der Geschichte. Helena tritt in eine Welt 
ein, die sich von Anfang an als eine geschichtliche prasentiert. Man dari 
es nicht leichthin nehmen, daf die erste grofe Rede, in der Helena das 
neue Volk vorgestellt wird, die Huldigungsansprache des Lynkeus, einen 
festen historischen Punkt setzt, ein eindeutiges geschichtliches Ge- 
schehnis umschreibt: die Vélkerwanderung. 


Von Osten kamen wir heran 

Undum den Westen wars getan; 

Ein lang und breites Volksgewicht,— 
Der erste wufte vom letzten nicht. 


Gewif,, diese festgelegte Zeitkoordinate wird nicht als endgiiltige beibe- 
halten. Aus Phorkyas’ Architekturanmerkungen und den Szenenanwei- 
sungen ergab sich das Bild gotischer Zeit; Faust trigt—-als handelnde 
Person—die Atmosphire des friihen 16. Jahrhunderts mit sich; der erste 
Akt des zweiten Teils hat die Zeitstimmung des Interregnums und 
Reichsverfalls als Rahmen zuriickgelassen; Fausts Ansiedlung auf dem 
Peloponnes, der Kampf gegen den zuriickkehrenden Menelaos beschwért 
die Zeit des vierten Kreuzzuges;* Fausts Belehnung seiner Lehnsleute 


%3 Die Nummerierung der Paralipomena folgt hier und an allen anderen Stellen Wit- 
kowski, a.a.0., I. 

4 Die “Entfernung des Raumes,”’ von der Goethe hier noch spricht, ist spater freilich 
fallengelassen worden. Er betont ausdriicklich (an Humboldt, 22. Oktober 1826), daf die 
Einheit des Ortes streng gewahrt sei. Auch der Faust-Teil der Helena-Handlung spielt 
nicht, wie urspriinglich geplant, im Rheintal, sondern in Lakedimonien. 

% Fausts Eroberung des Peloponnes basiert auf einer Episode des vierten Kreuzzuges, 
der Errichtung eines Lehnstaates auf klassischem Boden unter Geoffroi de Villehardouin 
(nicht zu verwechseln mit seinem gleichnamigen Onkel, dem Chronisten des Vierten 
Kreuzzuges) im Jahre 1208. (Zur Eroberung von Achaia durch Guillaume de Champlitte 
und Geoffroi de Villehardouin und zur Regentschaft des Haues Villehardouin vgl. Sir 
James R. Rodd, The Princes of Achaia and the Chronicles of Morea, London, 1907, 1.— 
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mit Herzogtiimern weckt Assoziationen an das Hochmittelalter; und 
wenn wir noch den bewuft zeitlichen Bezug der Euphorion-Handlung 
dazuzahlen wollen, gesellt sich gar das 19. Jahrhundert dem Bilde zu. Es 
ist ein buntes Zeitpotpourri, voll von “‘Anachronism,”’ wie Goethes Auf- 
zeichnung im 52. Paralipomenon es vorgesehen hatte. Und aus dem 56. 
Paralipomenon geht hervor, daf die zeitliche Verdichtung und anachro- 
nistische Zusammenziehung noch ausgepragter hatte in Erscheinung treten 
sollen. Das heift es: ‘“‘Fausts Darstellung des gegenwirtigen Zustandes. 
Aufgehobene Seeraduberei. Flotte, Schiesspulver, Kanonade von den Zin- 
nen.” Aber wenn auch diese ausfiihrliche Planung nicht verwirklicht 
wurde: deutlich ist doch, daB die Welt, in die Helena jetzt eintritt, zeit- 
lich verankert ist, ja, da sie durch das anachronistische Nebeneinander 
mit geschichtlichen Elementen geradezu iiberbeladen ist. Denn das ist ja 
der Sinn dieses Anachronismus: in einen bestimmten Zeitpunkt ein ganzes 
zeitliches Kompendium in Stichworten einzubauen; die Zeit im philoso- 
phischen Sinne als Ordnungsprinzip aufzuheben zugunsten reiner Zeit- 
lichkeit. War Helena vor ihrem Eintritt in Fausts Reich in eine Zeit ge- 
stellt, die sich in bodenlose Zeitlosigkeit verfliichtigt, so steht sie jetzt in 
einer Zeit, die kaleidoskopartig in reiner Geschichtlichkeit erstarrt. 

Damit ist Helena herausgelést aus der Lebensluft des Mythos und 
hineingestellt in das Spiel—und Beziehungsfeld der “‘Person.’”’ Aber die 
Ebene des Personalen erschlieSt sich fiir Helena nicht automatisch: sie 
muss angelernt werden, sie braucht ‘‘Unterricht,’’ um es genau zu sagen: 
Sprachunterricht. Sie will neu reden lernen, das heisst aber: einen neuen 
Zugang zu der Welt der Wirklichkeiten finden. Sie will ‘“gebunden”’ 
sprechen kénnen**—und wenn wir uns erinnern, wie sehr fiir Goethe 
Form und Wesen in Eins flieSen, dann wird es uns klar sein miissen, daf 
diese Gebundenheit nicht nur eine prosodische Formkategorie sein kann. 
Wenn in dem friiheren Stadium Helena ihre eigene Existenz nur als vag 
und frei wuchernde Sage erlebte, so will sie jetzt selbst dem blo Gesagten 
(wie wenig es auch von Goethes Anschauung her ein “blof} Gesagtes’’ 
geben kann) festeste Bindung und Unverriickbarkeit verleihen. 

Daf mit der Hinwendung Helenas zur Reimrede mehr bezweckt ist als 
die Gewinnung eines aesthetischen Wertes, wird deutlich, wenn man 
genauer betrachtet, was die Kénigin an der Verssprache so anziehend 
findet. Gewif, bevor der Sprachunterricht beginnt, bittet sie Faust: 





Ueber Goethes Verwendung dieser Episode vgl. Helene Wieruszowski, ‘‘Das Mittelalter- 
bild in Goethes Helena,” Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, xxxv1 (1944), 67. (Ebenda, 
70, iiber die Griinde fiir den Vélkerwanderungsauftakt des Lynkeus.) 

% Einschrinkend muf hier bemerkt werden, daf natiirlich im prosodischen Sinne die 
metrische Verssprache Helenas auch “gebundene Rede”’ ist. Hingegen bedeutet der Reim 
gegeniiber dem nur Metrischen einen héhren Grad an ‘“‘Gebundenheit.” 
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So sage doch, wie sprech ich auch so schén?, 


aber was nun dieses Schine eigentlich ist, hat sie vorher recht eindeutig 
ausgesagt: 

Doch wiinscht ich Unterricht, warum die Rede 

Des Manns mir seltsam klang, seltsam und freundlich. 

Ein Ton scheint sich dem andern zu bequemen, 

Und hat ein Wort zum Ohre sich gesellt, 

Ein andres kommt, dem ersten liebzukosen. 


Helena charakterisiert damit den Vers als ein erotisches Phanomen,®’ 
und durch diese Sinndeutung wird die ‘‘schéne Rede,” die sie lernen will, 
herausgeriickt aus dem Bereich des Aesthetischen und eingeordnet in die 
Welt des Existenziellen. Der Vers, der in seiner Reimkunst nach Ergiin- 
zung und Erfiillung ruft, erscheint hier als lebendiges Symbol des pla- 
tonischen epos, als das Streben nach dem Du, in dem das Ich sich findet 
und befestigt. 

Daf dies nicht eine abwegige Vermutung ist, zeigt sich in Fausts 
“Lehrmethode,”’ in der Genetik, die er fiir die gebundene Rede Helena zu 
geben weiss: 

Doch ist am sichersten, wir iibens gleich: 
Die Wechselrede lockt es, rufts hervor; 


Damit ist der Bindungs—und Verbindungscharakter der Verssprache auf 
einer zweiten Ebene befestigt. Lag vorher die erotische Zielstrebigkeit der 
gebundenen Rede in der “‘liebkosenden Zugesellung” der einzelnen Worte 
(d.h. im Reim) begriindet, so erweist sich jetzt die Verssprache als ge- 
boren aus der Dialogsituation, aus dem Zueinander eines sprechenden 
Ich zum Du.** Und so kann denn diese Stelle gar keinen anderen Sinn 
haben als den: den Reim umzudeuten von einem prosodischen Phanomen 
zu einem Existenzialphinomen. Brauchen wir weitere Beweise? Nun, im 
55. Paralipomenon finden wir neue Bestiatigung. Da folgt auf ‘“‘Helenas 
Frage nach dem Reim” und “Faust Erklirung” der bedeutungsvolle 
Satz: ‘Aus der grofSien Leere Bediirfnis des Ergreifens.”’ In diesen Worten 
aber liegt der Sinn von Helenas Schiilerschaft in der Schule des Reims 


87 Von den dlteren Faust-Kommentatoren hat als erster Kuno Fischer (aa.0., 895) auf 
das erotische Element dieses Reimspiels hingewiesen. Dann spiter besonders deutlich 
Rickert, a.a.0., 369. 

% Kuno Fischer (a.a.0., 895), Witkowski (a.a.0., 367) und andere erinnern im Zusam- 
menhang damit an den Vers des West-Oestlichen Divan (Buch vu, Nr. 39) ““Behramgur, 
sagt man, hat den Reim erfunden .. . .” In dieser Geburt des Reimes aus der Wechselrede 
deutet sich der Durchbruch von der “nafven” greichischen Poesie zur “Erlebnisdichtung”’ 
an. Im ganzen folgt Goethe hier Kunsttheorien, die von der Romantik in Umlauf gesetzt 
wurden: die enge Verbindung von Reim und Erotik findet sich besonders deutlich 
ausgepragt in Tiecks Kaiser Octavianus. 
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beschlossen. Aus der mythischen Einsamkeit®* befreit sich Helena durch 
Bindung und Ergreifen, so wie die Reimrede Bindung und Ergreifen 
symbolisiert. 

Sollten wir noch irgendwelche Zweifel haben, der textliche Inhalt der 
“Sprachlektion” miisste sie zerstreuen. Denn hier wird in Worten noch 
einmal ausgesprochen, was vorher unter dem Symbol des Reimes ange- 
deutet war. Auf die Frage der Kénigin, wie sie denn auch so schén 
sprechen kénne, antwortet Faust jetzt: 


Das ist gar leicht: es muss von Herzen gehn! 
Und wenn die Brust von Sehnsucht iiberfliesst, 
Man sieht sich um und fragt— 

HELENA: Wer mitgenieft. 


Helena, lernend, weiss also die Antwort bereits; sie hat den Sinn des 
Reimes—als Existenzialproblem—verstanden. “‘Wer mitgenieSt”—damit 
hat sie ihre mythische Einsamkeit iiberwunden, der Weg zum Du hat 
sich ihr eréffnet. Es ist nicht mehr die verwirrende Kulissenhaftigkeit 
des Raumes, die sie umfangen hilt, nicht mehr die Verwischtheit der 
Gesichter, das Unbehagen der Fremdheit,—sondern durch Umschau in 
einer Welt, die miterlebt, durch die Gemeinsamkeit des Erlebnisses wer- 
den die Dinge erkennbar und greifbar. 

Der feste, unverriickbare Punkt ist gefunden, die Koordinate gezogen, 
von der aus alles Bestimmtheit und Bestimmung erhilt. 


Nun schaut der Geist nicht vorwarts, nicht zuriick 
Die Gegenwart allein— 
HELENA: ist unser Gliick. 


Das volle Maf an Hiersein, an diesseitiger Erfillung ist erreicht. Der 
drohende Abgrund der Zeit ist endgiiltig versiegelt—in dem voll erlebten 
Moment liegt Friede und Befriedigung. Helenas Wanderung ist ans Ziel 
gekommen, die Welt ist gegenwartig und damit erst eigentlich wirklich 
geworden. 

Und fiir jene Gegenwirtigkeit gibt es eine Garantie: das Ich, das sich 
seiner selbst bewuSt und damit frei verfiigend geworden ist. 


Schatz ist sie, Hochgewinn, Besitz und Pfand. 
Bestitigung, wer gibt sie? 
HELENA: Meine Hand. 


Das bedrohte und kulissenhaft verstérte Ich hat sich gefunden. End- 


% Auch im 57. Paralipomenon wird die Existenz Helenas als “Leere” bezeichnet. Da 
steht das Wort zwischen den Stichworten “als Rittersfrau”’ und “‘Anndherung an Faust” 
(dem die Stichworte “Liebschaft. Hymenaea”’ folgen), also genau an der Stelle, die im 
ausgefiihrten Text die Reimdiskussion einnimmt. 
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giiltig versunken ist das Zwielicht, aus dem die Frage erwuchs: War ich 
das alles? Bin ichs? Werd ichs kiinftig sein? Gebannt ist die Gefahr, sich 
zum Idol zu verfliichtigen, gebannt die Gefahr, ‘‘das Bewuftsein zu 
verlieren.” Terra firma ist erobert, eine Welt, die Festigkeit und Rege! 
gefunden hat durch die Eindeutigkeit des Du, die Eindeutigkeit des 
erfiillten Augenblicks, die Eindeutigkeit des sich bewuft erlebenden Ich. 

So will uns scheinen, als sei dieses Wechselgespriich zwischen Faust und 
Helena die Antwort gleichsam, die Aufhebung und Ueberwindung des 
zerstérerischen Dialogs Phorkyas-Helena, den wir oben zu analysieren 
suchten. Es ist fast, als stiinde der Wortstreit zwischen Phorkyas und 
Helena schweigend im Hintergrund, um jetzt Stiick fiir Stiick beantwor- 
tet und damit aus dem Felde geschlagen zu werden. Die Parallelitat 
drangt sich uns unabweisbar auf. Beide beginnen sie mit Helenas Bitte 
um Unterweisung: um ein “‘verniinftig Wort” hatte sie die Phorkyade 
gebeten, um Zugang zur “‘schénen Rede’”’ bittet sie jetzt Faust. Beide 
tragen sie den Charakter des lapidaren Wechselgespriichs, so dicht ge- 
fiigt, da® es einem Einander-ins-Wort-Fallen gleichkommt. Beide kreisen 
sie um Helenas Liebeserlebnisse, wenn freilich auch die Ebene dieser Liebe 
grundverschieden ist, so wie das bei Helenas véllig verwandelter Seelen- 
haltung nicht anders erwartet werden kann. Beide gipfeln sie in einer 
Gewaltgeste mit Offenbarungscharakter, einem ‘Salto mortale in die 
Opernwelt,” wie Schiller einen ahnlichen Goetheschen Gewaltstreich 
nicht unzutreffend, aber doch ohne Verstindnis fiir die tiefer liegende 
Motivation genannt hat: im ersten Falle Helenas Ohnmacht, im zweiten 
die Sffentlich vollzogene Vereinigung der beiden Liebenden.*® 

Erst wenn wir die Vereinigung der Liebespartner von unserer Frage- 
stellung aus sehen, wenn wir sie auf Helena beziehen und nicht ausschlief- 
lich auf Faust, dann erweist sich, dass sie mehr—oder zum mindesten 
auch anderes—ist, als der Ausdruck hedonistischen Lebensgefiihls, das 
durch das ‘“‘Klassische” in die Welt des christlichen Abendlandes ein- 
bricht. Der éffentliche Vollzug des Liebesbundes ist, von unserem Pro- 


49 Wir wollen hier nicht in den Streit eintreten, ob wir unter dieser Liebesvereinigung 
auch die intimst kérperliche Verbindung zu verstehen haben. Eine Gruppe von Faust- 
Forschern, vor allem Friedrich Theodor Vischer (Kritische Gange, Neue Folge 1863, 
Viertes Heft, 90 und Goethes Faust, Stuttgart 1876, 137), Erich Schmidt (Goethes Werke, 
Jub.-Ausgabe, xrv, S. xxx1 und 367), Rickert (a.a.0., 371), Kurt May (a.a.0., 161, 168) 
glauben, dass es sich um die “schrankenlose Vereinigung’”’ handle. Dem widersprechen 
Witkowski (a.a.0., 368), Johannes Niejahr (Goethes Helena, Euphorion, 1 (1894), 88) 
und Trendelenburg (a.a.0., 385). Eine dritte Gruppe, vertreten etwa durch Traumann 
(a.a.0., 225, 229) kann sich zu einer eindeutigen Entscheidung nicht durchringen. Fiir 
unsere Ausfiihrungen ist es irrelevant, ob wir “nur” die geistig-seelische oder auch die 
k6rperliche Vereinigung als vollzogen betrachten. Fiir uns liegt der Nachdruck auf der 
Oeffentlichkeit des Vollzugs, die unbestreitbar ist. 
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blem aus gesehen, Notwendigkeit.“' Das Obskure, Lichtscheue, Geheim- 
nisvolle hatte—ganz folgerichtig—die Liebeserlebnisse der mythischen 
Helena den Blicken des Zuschauers ebenso entzogen wie den Blicken der 
Heldin selbst. Das im weitesten Sinne Erotische, Mittelpunkt der 
Helena-Existenz, war die Gefahrenzone, héchster Inbegriff der Verwir- 
rung, Vertauschung, Verriickung. Es war das “‘Herumfiihren in der Irre,” 
von dem Helena spricht; es war, wie Phorkyas es (im 195. Paralipome- 
non) so vorziiglich zusammenfaft, ‘‘undenkbar, unvereinbar, alles rit- 
selhaft.”” Es war der unheimliche Fluch, unter dem Helena stand, der 
sich in Unheimlichkeit und Fluchbeladenheit auswirkte, wo immer sie in 
Erscheinung trat. Jetzt ist Helenas Lebenswende gekommen, und das 
Erotische—auch jetzt noch Mittelpunkt ihrer Existenz—erscheint unter 
villig geinderten Vorzeichen. Es erscheint als die éffentlich vollzogene 
Liebesvereinigung, unmifiverstaéndlich, unverwechselbar, unvertausch- 
bar, gegenwartig. Helena—als mythisch gebundener Mensch—war sich 
selbst zweideutig; darum war auch der Ausdruck ihres intimsten Lebens- 
triebes zweideutig: ein geheimnisvoll verschleiertes Mirchen, das wild 
und regellos wucherte. Helena—als Person—ist eindeutig; darum ist auch 
der Ausdruck ihres intimsten Lebenstriebes eindeutig: der dffentlich voll- 
zogene Bund, von dem der Chor in tiefster Einsicht sagen darf, er ist 
ein “iibermiitiges Offenbarsein.” So wie Helena sich befreit hat aus dem 
Zwielicht des Mythos, so muf sich auch ihr Liebesleben jetzt erfiillen im 
vollen Licht des Tages. So wie sie das Idolhafte ihrer Existenz tiberwun- 
den hat, wie sie sich aus dem Legendiren gelést hat, um Person zu werden 
in einer klar umrifenen Wirklichkeit, so hat auch ihre Liebeserfiillung 
volle und anschaubare Verwirklichung gewonnen. Eins ist nur ein Zeichen 
fiir das andere—und darum ist das eine die notwendige Folge des anderen. 

Aber die Oeffentlichkeit der Vereinigung deutet auf anderes noch, aus 
dem Helenas Existenzwandel erhellt. Was sich auf dem fiirstlichen Thron 
volizieht, ist das groBe und anschaulich-unbestreitbare Gewahrenlassen 
der KGnigin. Es ist zum ersten Mal, daf} Helena ihr innerstes Wesen, das 
Wesen der Liebesentziindenden, bejaht. Und damit bejaht sie sich als 
so-geartetes Ich. Denken wir zuriick: voller Unfreiheit waren die Lie- 
beserlebnisse, an die Phorkyas die Kénigin in dem verhangnisvollen Ge- 
sprich zu erinnern hatte—Theseus, der Entfiihrer; Paris, der Rauber; 
Achilles, der unterweltliche Heimsucher; ja selbst Menelaos, der Gatte, 
erschien als der ausschlieBlich vom Vater Erwahlte, von Helena passiv 
Angenommene. In keinem einzigen Fall war sie die frei Gewahrende, in 
keinem war sie Ergreifende, immer nur Ergriffene. Immer war sie Opfer 
ausser ihr liegender Kiinste und Fiigungen, immer ein Es, das von einem 
andern nur erkannt wird. 


“| Diese Notwendigkeit betont auch Rickert, a.a.0., 371. 
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... Weh mir! Welch streng Geschick 

Verfolgt mich, iiberall der Manner Busen 

So zu betéren, da8 sie weder sich 

Noch sonst ein Wiirdiges verschonten. Raubend jetzt, 
Verfiihrend, fechtend, hin und her entriickend, 
Halbgétter, Helden, Gétter, ja Dimonen 

Sie fiihrten mich im Irren her und hin. 


Raub und Betérung, das war Helenas Teil. Aber betért und ihrer Sinne 
beraubt waren auch die Rauber und Betérer; auch sie, die Ergreifenden, 
waren nur Ergriffene. In dem Liebesreigen um die mythische Helena gab 
es im Grunde nur Marionetten in der Hand unpersénlicher Gewalten. 
Nun aber ist der Bann gebrochen: neben Faust, den Liebenden, stellt sich 
die weibliche Person Helena, die durch ihre frei gewahrte Hand den 
Augenblick der héchsten Erfiillung bestatigt. Statt der Puppen, die in 
Treiben und Getriebensein sich erschépften, sehen wir jetzt handelnde 
Personen, statt der schicksalhaft-geheimnisvollen Liebesberauschung den 
freivollzogenen, dffentlichen Liebesbund. 

Helena ist Person geworden—die Reimlektion ist das Unterpfand, das 
“Offenbarsein” des Liebesbiindnisses die endgiiltige Bestatigung. In der 
folgenden kurzen Wechselrede Helena-Faust wird die Summe gezogen.” 
Helenas Seelenanalyse ist nun nichts anderes als ein jubelnder Triumph 
iiber ihre endlich erfolgte Selbstfindung. Das Schliisselwort “‘Dasein,”’ 
das sich der mythischen Helena so hartnickig entzogen hatte, erscheint 
in den acht Zeilen des Wechselgesprichs dreimal—zweimal in Helenas 
Ausruf: “Da bin ich, da!,”’ einmal am Schlu8 von Faust gesprochen—es 
wird zum Grundakkord, auf den der ganze Dialog abgestimmt ist. In 
Helenas neuem personalistischen Lebensgefiihl sind die Schrecken ge- 
bannt: Hiersein und Dortsein sind nicht mehr verwirrende Kulissen, 
sondern durch ihren Bezug auf das unerschiitterte und unerschiitterliche 
Dasein ordnen sie sich ein als menschlich bewiltigte und darum mensch- 
heitsformende und—bestimmende Gegebenheiten. 


Ich fiihle mich so fern und doch so nah 
Und sage nur zu gern: da bin ich, da! 


Aber auch die Bedrohung durch die Uferlosigkeit der Zeit ist gewichen. 
Sie ist aufgehoben durch die “‘Treue,” die Konstanz, die Ich-Bestandig- 
keit, die selbst das Unbekannte, das nicht mehr Erkennbare der Ver- 
gangenheit und das noch nicht zu Erkennende der Zukunft in die Einheit 
und Gestaltetheit des persénlichen Lebenskreises zieht. So fiigt sich aus 


@ Auch hier muss auf die immer noch fortwirkende formale Parallelitait zwischen dieser 
Wechselrede und dem Dialog Phorkyas-Helena hingewiesen werden. Was dort als Doppel- 
Stichomythie erschien, erscheint jetzt als Wechsel binnengereimter Zweizeiler. 
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den bruchstiickhaften Bausteinen der Existenz, der abgelebten Hiille des 
Gestern und dem iiber dem Horizont erscheinenden Umrifi des Morgen, 
die “geprigte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt’”; so ahnt sich aus 
dem Gewesenen und dem zu Kommenden die menschliche Entelechie, 
die bestimmte und bestimmungsvolle Geschlossenheit der Person, die 
den Fall aus der Identitaét unméglich macht und eine endgiiltige Schranke 
setzt dem ‘‘Nach-hinter-offen-stehen,”’ der Wesensverwischtheit des 
mythischen Menschen. 


Ich scheine mir verlebt und doch so neu, 
In dich verwebt, dem Unbekannten treu.® 


Das letzte Wort in dem Jubeldialog, in dem Helena ihre endgiiltige 
Personwerdung feiert, bleibt Faust vorbehalten. Er, der Weiser auf den 
Weg, darf nun auch der “‘Weisheit letzten Schluss” ziehen: “‘Dasein ist 
Pflicht, und wars ein Augenblick!” In diesem apodiktischen Spruch, der 
den Schlusstein setzt unter die schicksalshafte Begegnung Faust-Helena, 
fliessen die beiden Lebenskreise in eins. Es ist ein Wort, fiir Faust ebenso 
gesprochen wie fiir Helena, je nachdem man die Niiance wihlt, die in dem 
formelhaften Ausspruch beschlossen liegt. Man lese: Dasein ist Verpflich- 
tung und Fausts Wesenswandlung ist bezeichnet von der idsthetischen 
Lebenshaltung des ‘‘Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben”’ hin zu 
dem leidenschaftlichen Aktionsprogramm des ‘“‘Nur der verdient sich 
Freiheit wie das Leben, der taglich sie erobern muf.”’ Man lese: Dazusein 
ist Pflicht—und Helenas Wesenswandlung ist bezeichnet von der Boden- 
losigkeit der mythischen Existenz zur festen Gegriindetheit der Person. 

Der Hoéhepunkt ist erreicht,—der relative Héhepunkt des faustischen 
Lebenskreises im Rahmen der Helena-Episode, der absolute Héhepunkt 
fiir Helena selbst. Die volle Selbstverwirklichung hat sich vollzogen, das 
Wesen Helena ist ganz Erscheinung geworden. Die Kénigin steht im 
Zenith, in der beispiellos-feierlichen Hoch-Zeit des Ich, im ‘“‘kairos”’ 
(... und wars ein Augenblick!’’). Die Lebensluft um sie bleibt gleich- 
sam stehen, die Bewegung ist zum Abschlu8 gekommen, und die Tragerin 
der Bewegung ist ganz ins monumental Unverriickbare gewachsen. Es ist 


* Nur eine Deutung, die zu diesen Zeilen den Begriff der Entelechie heranzieht, wird 
das logiche Paradoxon der “Treue zum Unbekannten” lésen kinnen. Es spricht daraus 
eine Schicksalsglaubigkeit, die nur méglich ist auf dem Boden einer prastabilierten Gemiss- 
heit von persénlicher Anlage und ausserpersénlichen Begegnungsmichten. Das aber ist 
die Konstellation, in der “Entelechie” ins Licht tritt. Wie entschieden diese ““Treue”’ die 
Person konstituiert, wird sich an spiterer Stelle noch zeigen. Hier aber ist wieder der 
Moment zu ermessen, welch einschneidende Wendung Helenas Existenz genommen hat: 
aus passiver Schicksalsverfallenheit hat sie herausgefunden zu aktiver Schicksalsgliubig- 
keit, zur Bejahung des Unbekannten, das durch die Konstanz der Person in den organischen 
Lebensbereich einbezogen werden kann. 
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die grofe Feierstunde des Seins,“ die sich in der Bildhaftigkeit Helenas 
jetzt vollzieht. Der Gang der Handlung belegt dies deutlich genug. 
Helena verschwindet gleichsam als Agierende, von hier bis zu ihrem 
Eintritt in einen neuen Handlungskreis, den Euphorion-Kreis, bleibt sie 
stumm, ja selbst die szenischen Anweisungen iibergehen sie vdllig. Sie 
bleibt ‘‘im Bilde,” aber nicht mehr als Teilnehmende, sondern als das 
unbewegliche Gestirn, um das alles andere kreist. In ihren eigenen Héhe- 
punkt getreten, wird sie nun zum Mittelpunkt des Kosmos. Darum dari 
an diesem Punkte auch die Handlung abgelenkt werden vom Individuel- 
len zum Heroisch-Weltgeschichtlichen. Gewiss, dieses Heroisch-Weltge- 
schichtliche, die Riickkehr des Menelaos und all die dunklen Erinnerun- 
gen, die diese Riickkehr begleiten, scheinen eine neue Bedrohung der 
Person Helena. Noch einmal stiirmt das Mythische an, um sie zuriickzu- 
fordern. Aber seine Kraft ist gebrochen, seine Michtigkeit endgiiltig 
iiberwunden. Und darum darf die Kénigin auch dem Einfall des Menelaos 
mit stummer Teilnahmslosigkeit beiwohnen, darum darf Faust, ehe noch 
der Kampf begonnen hat, der schadenfrohen Ungliicksbotin Phorkyas 
mit aller Bestimmtheit versichern: 


. .. leeren Hauchs 
Erschiittre du die Liifte! Hier ist nicht Gefahr, 
Und selbst Gefahr erschiene nur als leeres Driuen. 


Helena ist menschlich endgiiltig (weil endgiiltig menschlich) geworden. 
Weil sie ganz Sein ist, ist sie ganz Idee: Richte, Gewahr und Mass aller 
Dinge: 

Thr sucht getrost zu ihren FiiSen 

Bestatigung und Recht und Licht. 


Wir sind am Ende. Der Weg vom Mythos zur Person ist durchlaufen. 
Helena hat ihn ausgeschritten, und eingedenk der “‘héheren Ansichten,”’ 
die sich nach des Dichters Bekenntnis in der Helena-Episode auftun, 
glauben wir in Helenas Weg ein Symbol fiir eine gesamtmenschheitliche 
Entwicklung erkennen zu kénnen. Was nun folgt, ist von unserer Fra- 
gestellung aus gesehen Epilog: sowohl die Ausweitung des Lebensbiind- 
nisses Faust-Helena ins Universale und sein Gipfeln in der Vision des 
Goldenen Zeitalters, wie auch die Bedrohung des neuen Arkadiens durch 
den Einbruch des Genius in der Euphorion-Episode. Zwei Stellen nur 
noch sind von Interesse fiir uns: Helenas Abschied von der Welt und der 
Ausklang des Chores. Aber auch diese beiden Haltepunkte sind eher 
nachtrigliche Bestitigungen unseres Resultats, als dass sie neue Sichten 
erdffneten. 


44 Sehr dhnlich spricht W. Emrich (a.a.0., 389) von der “Feier des Augenblicks.” 
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Helena nimmt Abschied und stirbt. Aber es ist nicht der anonyme Tod 
als Opfertier, der ihr in ihrer pré-personalistischen Existenz drohte. Der 
Tod, dem sie jetzt entgegengeht, ist ihr “eigener,”’ ein ihr gemisser—so 
sehr, daf er fast als ein selbstgewihlter Willensakt erscheint.“ Wer 
verméchte zu entscheiden, ob sie Abschied nimmt, weil sie “‘will,” oder 
weil sie “muf.”’ So wie Ottilie in den Wahlverwandtschaften erfiillt sie ihr 
“Gesetz,”’ und indem sie es erfiillt, erfiillt sich ihr persénlichstes Wesen. 
Kein Zufall will es uns scheinen, daf der schmerzliche Abschied (und 
jetzt—ganz im Gegensatz zur Todesdrohung im Beginn—beklagt sie den 
Verlust ihrer irdischen Existenz durchaus) mit der Berufung auf Gesetz- 
haftigkeit beginnt: “Ein altes Wort bewiahrt sich leider auch an mir.” 
Sie iiberschreitet die Schwelle in vollstem BewufStsein—und sie iiber- 
schreitet sie als wohldefinierte Person. Als Mutter geht sie zu Persephone 
ein, begleitend und begleitet von dem Beweis ihrer erfiillten irdischen 
Existenz. Nicht umsonst hat Goethe hervorgehoben, dass sie in der Ge- 
folgschaft des Sohnes in das dunkle Reich hiniiberwechselt: denn Frucht- 
barkeit, Leistung iri Diesseits, Verdienst bewahren vor Anonymitit, vor 
dem Verlust der Persénlichkeit auch in den unterirdischen Regionen. 
Wie schwer die Mutterschaft wiegt, erweist sich auch in der dngstlichen 
Klage der Choretiden, die sich vor dem Verlust des Gesichts in der 
anderen Welt fiirchten, eben weil sie nicht von dem Ausweis ihrer Frucht- 
barkeit begleitet sind, weil sie ohne Verdienst kommen. Goethe hiuft 
hier die Symbole der Unfruchtbarkeit aufeinander, Asphodelos, Pappeln 
und Weiden,“ um die ‘andere Méglichkeit,” die Méglichkeit der ge- 
spensterhaften Existenz in Proserpinas Reich, zu verdeutlichen: 

Aber wir im Hintergrunde 

Tiefer Asphodeloswiesen, 
Langgestreckten Pappeln, 
Unfruchtbaren Weiden zugesellt, 
Welchen Zeitvertreib haben wir? 
Fledermausgleich zu piepsen, 
Gefliister, unerfreulich, gespenstig. 


Das letzte Wort freilich, das klarste, das vom Ende her direktestes 
Licht auf alles Vorangegangene wirft, das eindeutig ausspricht, was wir 
aus Handlung und dichterischer Gestaltung erschliessen zu kiénnen glaub- 
ten, bleibt der Chorfiihrerin vorbehalten: 

Wer keinen Namen sich erwarb noch Edles will, 
Gehort den Elementen an; so fahret hin! 


* W. Hertz (Natur philosophie im Faust, 139) spricht von Helenas Sterben als von einem 
“Willensakt.” 

“Daf Goethe bei dieser Beschreibung der Unterweltsflora der Odyssee (x, 394 ff.; 
x1, 529, 573) folgt, kann kein Grund sein, die symbolische Bedeutung auszuschliefen. 
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Mit meiner Kénigin zu sein, verlangt mich heif; 
Nicht nur Verdienst, auch Treue wahrt uns die Person. 


“Nicht nur Verdienst, auch Treue wahrt uns die Person!,” das Schliis- 
selwort, nach dem wir gesucht haben, hier steht es. Und wieder erscheint 
es verkoppelt mit Treue, mit Konstanz und Bestiandigkeit, von der wir 
in Zusammenhang mit dem Wechselgespriich Faust-Helena zu handeln 
Gelegenheit hatten.*” Hier liegt der wahre Schlufstein der Helena- 
Episode, das Wort musste fallen, bevor sich der Vorhang iiber Helenas 
Schicksal senken kann. Und dass der Vorhang hier erst fallt, nachdem der 
ganze Helena-Komplex ausgeschritten ist, scheint ein zusatzlicher Beweis 
dafiir, da® Helena nicht nur eine Episode in Fausts Leben ist, sondern ein 
autonomer Schicksalskreis, dem der Dichter das volle Mass zumift, den 
er bis zum eigenen Ende verfolgt—iiber den Abschluss der Faust-Helena- 
Handlung hinaus. 

Vom Mythos zur Person—es ist ein Weg durch die Menschheitsge- 
schichte, den HelenasWandel uns veranschaulicht hat. Aber jeder Quer- 
schnitt durch die Zeit ist auch ein Querschnitt durch die Seele. Und 
darum ist das Heraustreten aus der mythischen Welt in die Welt per- 
sonalistischer Identitat nicht nur ein “historisches Kapitel,” sondern ein 
in jedem Einzelnen vollziehbarer und zu vollziehender Schritt. So ist 
Helenas Wandel nicht nur historisches Bild, sondern menschliches Vor- 
bild, nicht nur Abfolge, sondern Aufruf zur Nachfolge. Was wir bis hier- 
her als anschaubares Phinomen verfolgt haben, erweist sich am Schlu£ 
als ethische Forderung. Helena, die ihr Gesetz erfiillt, wird selbst zum 
allgemein verpflichtenden Gesetz, und ihre Ueberwindung des mythisch 
Atavistischen, ihre Befreiung von den Banden des _ unterweltlichen 
Dunkels wichst hinaus iiber sein einmalig Individuelles und wird zum 
fordernden Beispiel. Die Erwerbung des Namens, Verdienst und Treue, 
kurzum die ‘‘Person,” sind Ziel—nicht nur fiir Helena, sondern fiir alle 
und jeden. Nicht umsonst riickt die Chorfiihrerin in allerletzter Minute 
eine neue Begriffsbestimmung der ‘‘Person”’ in den Vordergrund:—‘‘wer 
Edles will.’’ Nicht umsonst befestigt sie damit den Persénlichkeitsbegriff 
im Ethischen und erschlieSt so im Abschiednehmen einen neuen Horizont 
fiir uns. Und hier, in der Besinnung auf den “‘autonomen” Menschen, im 
Postulat der selbstbewussten, wohl-integrierten Person scheint uns das 
“Klassische” des Helena-Aktes zu liegen, hier weit mehr als in der 
griechischen Kulisse, hinter der so viel Dionysisches lauert. 


47 Wie eng diese Worte mit Goethes Persénlichkeitsvorstellung verbunden sind, belegt 
schon ein Brief vom 3. Dezember 1781 (an Knebel): “ . . . weil es ein Artikel meines Glau- 
bens ist, dass wir durch Standhaftigkeit und Treue in dem gegenwartigen Zustand ganz allein 
der héheren Stufe eines folgenden wert, und sie zu betreten fahig werden, es sei nun hier 
zeitlich oder dort ewig.” 
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In echt dramatischer Weise deutet der Dichter am Schluss die Gefahr 
an, die uns verschlingen wird, wenn wir dem statuierten Beispiel nicht 
folgen. Es gibt fiir den Menschen aus atavistischer Gebundenheit nur 
zwei Wege: den Weg Helenas vom Mythos zur Person—und den Weg der 
Choretiden: die spurlose Auflésung im Elementaren. Und wohin die 
zweite Méglichkeit fiihrt, das riickt das Schreckbild vor Augen, iiber dem 
sich der Vorhang senken soll: das Bild einer aus den Fugen geratenen 
Welt, in Rausch und Bockstaumel verfallen,“*—einer Menschheitszeit, 
die ins Tierische abgesunken ist, und in der nie der Ruf erténen kann: 
“Dasein ist Pflicht, und wirs ein Augenblick!” 


Und so wird die heilge Fiille reingeborner, saftiger Beeren 

Frech zertreten: schaumend, spriihend mischt sichs, widerlich zerquetscht. 
Und nun gellt ins Ohr der Zymbeln mit der Becken Erzgetine; 

Und es hat sich Dionysos aus Mysterien enthiillt, 

Kommt hervor mit ZiegenfiiSlern, schwenkend Ziegenfii®lerinnen, 
Und dazwischen schreit unbindig grell Silenus’ Shrig Tier. 

Nichts geschont! Gespaltne Klauen treten alle Sitte nieder, 

Alle Sinne wirbeln taumlig, graflich tibertaubt das Ohr. 

Nach der Schale tappen Trunkne, iiberfiillt sind Kopf und Wanste; 
Sorglich ist noch ein- und anderer, doch vermehrt er die Tumulte, 
Denn um neuen Most zu bergen, leert man rasch den alten Schlauch. 


Vielleicht wollte uns der Dichter einen noch klareren und belehren- 
deren Kommentar geben, als er in dem dichterischen Bild einer trunken- 
dionysischen Welt schon beschlofen liegt. Seltsam nimlich ist der Ab- 
schlu8 unseres Helena-Aktes. “‘Der Vorhang fallt. Phorkyas, im Proszen- 
ium, richtet sich riesenhaft auf, tritt aber von den Kothurnen herunter, 
lehnt Maske und Schleier zuriick und zeigt sich als Mephistopheles, um, 
insofern es nétig wire, im Epilog das Stiick zu kommentieren.”’ Der alte 
Mephisto erscheint wieder, und es ware ganz im Einklang mit der Person 
und Funktion des Goetheschen Teufels, wenn er uns, “insofern es nétig 
ware,” einen kraftigen Kernspruch mit auf den Weg zu geben hatte. Und 


* Die Deutungen der Faust-Kommentatoren hinsichtlich der elementaren Auflésung 
der Choretiden gehen weit auseinander. Am wenigst gliicklichen scheint Trendelenburg 
(a.a.0.), der auf S. 309 behauptet, “Goethe lift seine Helena in einem machtigen Hymnus 
auf die segenbringende Kraft der vier Elemente ausklingen,’’ um uns auf S. 428 zu ver- 
sichern, “da sich in den dionysischen Bildern des Schlu&gesangs eine Welt entrollt, die 
sich nicht sowohl géttlichen Segens als géttlichen Unsegens zu versehen hat.’’ Urserer 
Interpretation am nichsten steht Diintzer (a.a.0., 255): “Zeigte uns der Schlu® der 
klassischen Walpurgisnacht in Galathea gleichsam als Vorbereitung auf Helena die héchste 
Vollendung griechischer Kunst, so wird hier am Schluf ihr Untergang durch den Einflu 
des ausschweifenden Dionysosdienstes uns vor Augen gestellt,”—wobei Diintzer freilich 
das Problem auf das blo Aesthetische verengt, wihrend wir es auf das Existenzielle er- 
weitern méchten.—Dazu Wesentliches bei W. Emrich (a.a.0., 427). 
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ist es ganz abwegig zu vermuten, dafi sein Kommentar einiges zu sagen 
hatte iiber des Menschen Weg vom Mythos zur Person—und iiber die 
Gefahr der Verfehlung dieses Weges?*® 

Wir wollen hier nicht weiter fragen, weil unsere Antwort nichts anderes 
sein kénnte als vages Spekulieren. Aber selbst wenn unsere Neudeutung 
des Helena-Schicksals von spekulativen Elementen nicht ganz frei sein 
sollte, diirfen wir uns nicht darauf berufen, daf der Dichter selbst die 
bemiihte ErschlieSung neuer Gedankenrichtungen und das Herumraten 
an den “‘Geheimnissen” gutgeheifien hat? So hat er gern darauf hinge- 
wiesen, dass sein zweiter Faust “noch Probleme genug enthilt, indem, 
der Welt—und Menschengeschichte gleich, das zuletzt aufgeléste Pro- 
blem immer wieder ein neues, aufzulésendes darbietet,’®® und dem 
Freunde Knebel hat er, mit ausdriicklichem Bezug auf den Helena-Akt, 
eine “‘vielseitige’”’ Betrachtung empfohlen :*' “Indem ein poetisches Werk 
fiir viele geschrieben ist, gehéren auch mehrere dazu, es zu empfangen; da 
es viele Seiten hat, sollte es auch jederzeit vielseitig angesehen werden.” 

Nicht mehr als dies war unser Bemiihen. 

OsKAR SEIDLIN 
Ohio State University 


*° Trendelenburg (a.a.0., 430) glaubt, Mephisto wiirde im Epilog zum Ausdruck ge- 
bracht haben, daf er der spiritus rector der dionysischen Orgie sei und damit seine fiihrende 
Rolle in der Veranstaltung der ganzen Phantasmagorie in Erinnerung bringen. (Gegen 
diese Deutung wendet sich Kiihnemann, a.a.0., 500). Traumann (a.a.0., 352) und K. J. 
Schrier (Faust von Goethe, Stuttgart 1926, 1, 281) halten fiir méglich, da Goethe diese 
ritselhafte Anspielung eingesetzt habe in Erinnerung an den Phorkyas-Epilog (Paralipo- 
menon 12), der freilich nach dem Kriegszug gegen Menelaos gesprochen werden sollte 
und wegen seiner Vorausdeutung auf Euphorion an den Schlu® des Aktes nicht passen 
wiirde. Aber da jede Deutung in diesem Falle nur Spekulation sein kann, mag die unsere 
vielleicht neben anderen bestehen diirfen. 

5° Brief an Heinrich Meyer, 20. Juli 1831. 

5! Brief an Knebel, 14. November 1827. 























XIV 
CHARACTER-TYPES OF SCOTT, BALZAC, DICKENS, ZOLA 
I 


O attempt any definition of the novel has become an increasingly 

risky business. Yet many an otherwise cautious student finds license 
to treat that genre as though it were synonymous with the character 
sketch. This attitude reaches its extreme in the preparation of “‘reper- 
tories’ or ‘‘ditionaries”’ of a novelist’s characters. There are, for example, 
the May Rodgers and M. F. A. Husband dictionaries of the Waverley 
characters, and the Cerfberr and Christophe repertory of the Human 
Comedy; there are no less than three Dickens dictionaries—those of 
Philip and Gadd, A. L. Hayward, and Pierce; and there are J. G. Patter- 
son’s and F. C. Ramond’s repertories for the Rougon-Macquart series. 
These works are eloquent of industry, patience, and enthusiasm. They 
show that each of the four novelists has to his credit some 2,000 charac- 
ters. They offer, too, an admirable list of names, titles, professions, and 
activities, all from the brain and pen of one creator. Although these dic- 
tionaries afford pleasant moments to their authors and readers, beyond 
that they do not offer much answer to a student’s queries. They do not 
tell of the function of each character in a story which was also the creatioii 
of the novelist. 

I hope I shall be pardoned, therefore, if I attempt this additional study 
of the characters of fiction—with the qualification that I shall try to look 
on them more as “functions” than as “persons.” It is hoped that this 
method, however dry, will at least revivify the fact that each character 
figures in a novel, and that the novel is an art of fiction or tale-telling. 

Let us begin by reviewing once more the four great novelists named 
above—Scott, Balzac, Dickens, and Zola. Let us look at the characters 
of each, but this time in relation to his average novel. Unfortunately, 
Balzac is not easily fitted into a comparison of this kind. In fact, no 
comparison is possible until Balzac is judged on the basis not of his Hu- 
man Comedy but of his individual novels; and of these it is possible to 
compare adequately only some two dozen (over 200 pages in length) with 
the novels of Scott, Dickens, and Zola. Thus it appears that Balzac’s 
total of large works is no more impressive than the others’. But Balzac’s 
work—even if one counts only the score of novels which equal those of his 
peers in size and complexity—-still stands alone. We find, first of all, that 
many of his most impressive stories' have a relatively restricted cast of 
characters. Second, we find that even those works with a panoramic 


1 La Recherche de l’absolu, Le Lys dans la vallée, Eugénie Grandet. 
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range present many of their characters in Homeric catalogues*—that is, 
lists of names. This fact has always been a stumbling-block to adequate 
studies of Balzac’s highly original system of reappearing characters. Even 
such an admirable work as Ethel Preston’s* cannot always ndicate 
whether the reappearance is that of a “person” or of a ‘‘name”’ merely. A 
mathematical tabulation will never tell us the whole story in such cases. 

But, by separating names and functions, we see that Balzac’s average 
cast of characters is small, in contrast to the other three. Scott usually 
needs 30 personages to a novel, Zola often 60! And Dickens seems to have 
an almost absolute scale: in Little Dorritt there are some 44 speaking 
parts (25 men and 19 women), and 42 (26 men and 16 women) in Our 
Mutual Friend. This difference is partly explained by the fact that the 
English novelists create according to a theatrical system. Scott certainly 
rounds out his cast of characters very much as the stage-director casts a 
play, by filling various rdles or—so the actors used to call them—bits of 
“‘business.”’ In a typical Scott novel we are certain to find the following: 
a hero and a comic (or adventurous) secondary hero, a heroine and a 
second lady, a “heavy emotional’”’ personage, a madman or monomaniac 
of some kind, an old lady (often a housekeeper), a father or uncle, and 
finally one (rarely more than one) important historical figure. The 
reader may scan the dramatis personae of almost any novel, and will find 
that the characters fall into line. In Waverley: young Edward Waverley 
(hero), Donald Bean Lean (comic), Rose Bradwardine (soubrette), Flora 
Maclvor (prima donna), Fergus MaclIvor (heavy), Richard Waverley 
(old man), and the “‘Chevalier,” Charles Edward Stewart (historical).‘ 

This method of casting a novel allows for variety: the “second” woman 
may be a somber, unhappy creature (Rebecca) as well as a merry sou- 
brette; and the gracioso may be an aristocratic sluggard (Athelstane, 
Sigismund Bidermann). But the formula remains constant. If The Pirate, 
Ivanhoe, and Guy Mannering be taken as examples, each will be found to 
- have its two sets of young folk, its comics, its characters of “dark hu- 
mour” (Cleveland, Sir Brian, Dirk Hatteraick), and its maniacs (Norna, 
Ulrica, Meg Merrilies). 

In contrast, Balzac’s novels offer almost no evidence of having been 
“cast.” It is difficult to find regular emplois for the characters of Les 
Paysans, Eugénie Grandet, or Mémoires de deux jeunes mariées—to men- 
tion only three of Balzac’s very disparate twenty-four long novels. True, 


2 Béatrix, César Birotteau, La Peau de chagrin. 

® Recherches sur la technique de Balzac: le retour systématique des personnages dans la 
Comédie humaine (Paris: Les Presses Universitaires, 1926). 

4 The latter makes his entrance rather late in the story—as do many of Scott’s historical 


personages. 
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Balzac’s version of the ‘“‘leading man”’ is to be found in all these works, as 
in almost all his Private, Parisian, and Provincia] Scenes; but every novel 
needs some sort of hero. This fact is apparently forgotten by Miss Pres- 
ton, who is “‘amazed” at the number of young men in Balzac’s repertory.® 
Once again, we must caution against separating character and function. 
A study of function shows that Balzac allows his characters to move in 
freer orbits than do their counterparts in Scott. A more ‘‘accidental”’ 
quality enhances Balzac’s dramatis personae—however much Sainte- 
Beuve may have censored this reliance on hazard and chance.‘ It is use- 
less, therefore, to attribute to Balzac the same theatrical system that we 
find in Scott. 

The system applies perfectly to Dickens. He preserves all Scott’s roles, 
plus several sets of comics, both low and eccentric, and always two pairs 
of lovers, often with no attempt to subordinate one pair to the other 
(Our Mutual Friend, Martin Chuzzlewit, Nicholas Nickleby). He too has 
his “old men,” his ingénues, and no lack of murderous “‘heavies.”’ Indeed, 
his novels often resemble an Uncle Tom’s Cabin troupe, with two Topsys, 
two little Evas, and several sets of bloodhounds. 

So far it would seem that the casting of a novel were a question of race: 
the British novelists being more theatrical than the Latins. But if Dickens 
represents type-casting triumphant, Zola represents the system gone to 
seed. Here is a novelist absolutely fascinated by his cast of characters. 
He takes delight in constantly reassembling his personages. Not just to 
form a melodramatic finale or “‘curtain’”’—as do Dickens and Scott and as 
Balzac does, too, in his ‘‘boarding-house”’ scenes’—Zola brings the same 
group together many times in the course of one novel. To this end, he 
usually chose stories of public places—a railway train, a department store, 
a country inn. In such scenes, he could ‘“‘boss’’ his whole troupe; and in 
such wise he could savor the delightful relish of authority. But, for all 
his artistic intuition, Zola did not realize that he was setting a trap for 
himself, that he was succumbing to a dangerous temptation. Just as an 
unwary philosopher sometimes mistakes his terminology for an end in 
itself instead of a means only, the novelist, dazed by his own dexterity, 
mistakes group-manipulation for character-creation. He comes to believe 
in the name rather than the thing, the “cast” instead of the “characters.” 

This excess of Zola’s has, however, brought forth one concept that 
may prove of value. This is the idea of “‘playfulness.”’ It is discernible in 
the relations of all four novelists to their characters. Despite their talent 

5 Ethel Preston, op. cit., ch. v. 
6 C.-A. Sainte Beuve, Portraits contemporains (3 v., Paris: Michel Lévy, 1870), m, 343. 


7 The confounding of Uriah Heep; the finale of Woodstock; Balzac’s “boarding-house” 
technique in Le Pére Goriot, Le Colonel Chabert, Un Début dans la vie. 
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(partly because of it), they betray a playful attitude when they “cast” a 
novel or bring together their creatures at certain moments of the action. 
Even Balzac did not escape this playful mood: it is the basis for one of 
his most highly prized techniques. His system of reappearing characters 
—great as was its original conception—came to be a game, costing none 
of the labor of creation. It is not different from Proust’s fussy, old- 
maidish catalogues or Zola’s epic lists of dramatis personae. 

Scott betrays the same playfulness. In each of his stories, at least one 
character moves in an aura of the author’s pleasure. This is usually the 
monomaniac, a creature of one “humour” (English humour, not Ameri- 
can humor). Each of Scott’s novels has its monomaniac—Master Mum- 
blazon, for example, the gentleman who lives only for heraldry; Dominie 
Sampson, with his books and his gag-line, “Prodigious!”’; Dr. Roche- 
cliffe, with his eternal “which I’ll explain to you another time”; Laird 
Broken-girth-flow, who blames the Act of Union for all the misfortunes 
of Scotland, including the climate; and so on, through every novel of the 
series. Probably the neatest example of the type, and one which came 
closest to Sir Walter’s own heart—it was in fact himself, in monomani- 
acal disguise—is the Shakespeare-quoting Sir Henry Lee of Woodstock. 
The maniac finally attains a certain complexity in Dugald Dalgetty (A 
Legend of Montrose), who alternately swashbuckles like a soldier of for- 
tune and whines like a divinity-student. Here is a Janus-faced mask, a 
puppet who performs now one “gag,” then the other, and occasionally 
both at once. 

Again, Balzac differs from Scott. We find in his novels few such char- 
acters. There are of course the classic examples of monomania, each with 
his “line’”—Papa Goriot, Papa Grandet, Baron Hulot, Gobseck—but 
with a difference: these are the chief characters in the fictions. They 
either suffer or provide the martyrdom which so frequently forms the 
action of a Balzacian story. Among the minor characters, there are not 
many of Scott’s brand or breed: perhaps faithful Nanon; La Madou, 
staunch woman of the people; Mme Cibot, with her line, “comme dit cet 
ancien acteur.”’® But even these minor figures are far less ““humourous”” 
creatures than are Scott’s: they have ambitions, desires, business worries, 
money in the bank—all the preoccupations of the typical Balzac char- 
acter. Thus appears a paradox: that Balzac’s important characters are 
far more monomaniacal than Scott’s; his secondary characters far less so. 

It is in the Dickensian novel that the monomaniac reaches his apotheo- 
sis, and in Mr. Micawher the apotheosis of the Dickensian type. As has 
been often observed, once Dickens, or Mr. Micawber, discovered that 


§ These characters in Eugénie Grandet, César Birotteau, Le Cousin Pons. 
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“something would turn up,” or Mrs. Micawber announced that “she 
would never desert Mr. Micawber,” or poor Jo found he had to ‘‘move 
on,” their going—so far as novel and novelist were concerned—was a 
relatively simple matter. From that moment, the character wrote his 
own ticket. It would be useless to attempt a list of all the monomaniacs 
and gag-lines in Dickens: he seems to have possessed that type of mind 
and diction (usually it is women who are thus affected) in which every- 
thing—phrase, gesture, character—cries out to be repeated. This may be 
the reason for the amazing number of twins among his characters: for 
example, in A Tale of Two Cities, Bleak House, David Copperfield. Indeed, 
Dickens’ repetitive mania will not even allow characters to die only once: 
Jonas Chuzzlewit and Poor Jo are discovered—‘‘dead, dead, dead!” In 
sum, Dickens thinks it imperative to multiply the Scott monomaniac; 
and in his novels the monomaniac becomes the most striking, if super- 
ficial, type. 

We must not conclude that the Englishman had a monopoly on the 
“Dickens character.’”’ Though Dickens might not have liked the com- 
parison, Zola took much the same sort of pleasure in certain favorite 
creations. The brother to Mr. Micawber in Zola’s work, and the most 
truly Dickensian member of the Rougon-Macquart family, is the peasant 
known as “‘Jésus-Christ” in La Terre—a horrible creature with whose 
unmentionable habits Dickens would have blushed to acknowledge kin- 
ship. But the kinship is marked, none the less: betrayed by the author’s 
relish in his own badly behaved character and his “‘gags’’ (in every sense), 
which are lavishly repeated over and over again. 

Such characters, who form an author’s play-world, bring us to a second 
concept: that is, of a lower as well as higher degree of character-creation. 
Grateful discoveries like Micawber and Zola’s peasant, once found, write 
themselves. The very relish, the “gloating” with which they are treated 
prove how simple this sort of creative effort really is. Delightful charac- 
ters belong to a different order from those more difficult and less delight- 
ful to treat, those creations which give a greater impression of reality— 
that is, of constant rediscovery. Mr. Micawber (nor do we intend to 
slight Dickens’ pleasant ‘‘find”’) represents at bottom not that which is 
vero, but that which is merely ben trovato. 

Though Balzac largely avoided this type of creative activity, it must 
be pointed out that the Frenchman, in his early career, followed Scott’s 
playful method with a disciple’s touching docility. Thus, in an early 
Scene of Private Life (Le Bal de Sceaux), and particularly in its earlier 
versions, Balzac allows (nay, forces) his Admiral to utter sea-oaths in 
every breath, until he becomes fairly unintelligible. This Admiral is cer- 
tainly inspired by Scott’s monomaniacs. So also are two characters in 
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J ésus-Christ en Flandre: “S’il était permis de glisser les audacieux tropes 
du peuple dans la langue écrite, on répéterait ce que disait le soldat, que 
le temps était en déroute, ou ce que lui répondit le paysan, que le ciel 
avait la mine d’un bourreau.” It is true that, after Balzac’s early work, 
the path of this sort of character becomes hard to follow. Not because he 
has died out, but rather because Balzac has refined the technique. Mono- 
maniacal language has in the later works been absorbed by the study of 
occupation: the perfumer Birotteau, the government-clerk Phellion, the 
usurer Gobseck are heirs to the simpler tradition of the Admiral! and the 
sailor. 

They have an interesting pedigree, which goes far beyond Scott. Scott’s 
characters show the influence of the “Comedy of Humours” of Ben Jon- 
son. We know how the novelist loved the old drama and what yeoman 
efforts he made, as editor and essayist, to keep it from oblivion. It is not 
too far-fetched to derive Scott’s gag-lines and monomaniacs from the 
Jacobean and Restoration dramatists, just as his names—his barber Sud- 
dlechop,® and his Bibbets, Fibbets, and Gibbets—suggest Jonson. The 
“humourously” swearing Captain M’Intyre of The Antiquary is kin to 
Sheridan’s Bob Acres. Scott’s barbers who literally “swear by their 
trade,” his soldiers of fortune who talk as we expect soldiers to talk (and 
as they never do), are the fathers of Balzac’s “realistic” perfumers, stock- 
brokers, and mercers; and their ultimate sources lie in the comedy of Ben 
Jonson. 

Scott’s “humours,” Zola’s exaggerated use of the dramatis personae, 
and Dickens’ exorbitant use of monomaniacal types, all lead to a third 
stage of character-creation. Here both reader and author contribute a 
playful delight. Dickens has always been the prime example of this liter- 
ary technique, because he made a tremendous effort to “sell’”’ to his 
reader that delight which he experienced in his own creation. He suc- 
ceeded mightily, because one of his greatest gifts was a super-abundance 
of relish. So Micawber became not only Dickens’ toy but the plaything 
of every reader. 

Scott was a pioneer in the creation of this sort of figure. Beside his 
other titles, he must be called the “father of debunking.” This is the 
effect for which his much-admired historical portraits are calculated. 
Louis XI, James I, the Young Pretender, even (to a lesser extent) Queen 
Mary herself, are all toned to give a thrill of superiority to the reader. So 
thoroughly does Scott play this game that the “debunked” character 
exists in his stories not only among aristocrats but among common folk 
as well. This is particularly true of things Scottish: for example, the 


* Compare Dickens’ Poll Sweedlepipe (Martin Chuzzlewit). 
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Scots tongue and dialects, Scottish stubbornness, Scots heroes at odds 
with misfortune, and Scottish religious bickerings—which are pleasantly 
mocked in the Reverend Gabriel Kettledrummel and ministers and creeds 
of all shades and varieties. Scott carries the process of debunking one 
step farther by setting his national heroes against foreign backgrounds 
(Quentin Durward, The Talisman, The Fortunes of Nigel). In short, one 
can say that the novelist purveyed Scotsmen less for the pleasure of 
foreigners than for the delight of the Scotch themselves. 

That they did move English and European readers to enthusiasm is a 
tremendous fact in the history of literature. We know, from laudatory 
statements in Balzac’s prefaces, how greatly he admired Scott’s por- 
trayal of the soul and character of the Scottish people. From the same 
prefaces, we know that Balzac fancied himself as expositor of his own 
race and nation. His early works show again a disciple’s effort. He began 
by exposing the Breton Chouans. The portrait of Louis XVIII in Le Bal 
de Sceaux was done in a “‘good-natured”’ family style, which clearly re- 
calls Scott; and in other early Scenes of Private Life there were similar 
pictures of well-known historical folk. 

Once again, the disciple’s traces grow fainter in Balzac’s later work; 
and this time they fade out altogether. After the early stories, he made 
little effort to paint a consistently patronizing canvas of the national 
character. There were scattered pages here and there (the prologue to 
Honorine for example), but nothing comparable to Scott. The game of 
patronization was supplanted by two techniques, purely French in inspi- 
ration. First, it was countered by Balzac’s antithesis of Parisians and 
Provincials; and secondly, it was replaced by a system—a storm, rather 
—of epigrams and maxims which derive from French Classicism in gen- 
eral, and from La Rochefoucauld in particular. This was Balzac’s ‘“‘play.”’ 

In spite of epigrams, the French novelists cannot be said to go as far as 
their English confréres in taking readers into their confidence. Zola—for 
all his similarity to Dickens in the creation of ‘“‘gags’’—never reaches out 
to his readers quite as thoroughly. Zola remains more aloof, even though 
there exist two Dickens—an earlier, playful one, and a later Dickens who 
draws closer to Naturalism.'® The essential distinction is that Zola and 
Balzac simply do not romp as much as Dickens and Scott. Behind this 
fact lies a complex of causes. Balzac and Zola obey the classic French tra- 
dition of restraint. Scott could give and take with his readers because he 
wrote originally for a coterie (in the best sense), for a small group of 


10 Dickens did refine the playful process. He stands by his earlier heroes, like Nicholas 
Nickleby, with a pointer, and only in Great Expectations foregoes the “illustrated lecture,” 
allowing his hero to reveal himself without intervention. This is his most “naturalistic” 
novel. 
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fellow-Keltophiles, and only by accident came to write for a European 
audience. Dickens could not help himself: his temperament drove him to 
reach out for his readers, to take them by storm. 


II 


Through the concept of “‘play,” we have had to classify, as “secondary” 
creation, some of the most pleasing of characters—Scott’s Dominie 
Sampson, Dickens’ Mr. Micawber, even (with apologies!) Balzac’s Baron 
Hulot and Zola’s “Jésus-Christ.” This classification may be vindicated 
on the ground that we must take seriously those characters which the 
novelist takes seriously. One of the great merits of Mr. Edmund Wilson’s 
study of Dickens" is his insistence on that novelist’s dark and moody 
personages. To this is coupled his disregard (however distressing this 
may seem to addicts) for all the more delightful and eccentric “Dickens 
characters,” which (he points out) in the later stories are fairly perfunc- 
tory creations. If, like Mr. Wilson, we are just as serious as our authors 
permit, we shall look beyond the playful types to those types which exist 
not for a particular novel but for the novelist’s whole work. We shall seek 
out the character which is pervasive, which actually grows, which tends 
to enlarge and become Myth. 

(1) Mythology begins with Man. What, for example, is Scott’s in- 
evitable man—youthful hero, somber villain, historical personage? Cer- 
tainly, an inescapable man of the Waverley series is the father or uncle. 
We meet this prematurely saddened and enigmatic character everywhere. 
Selfish and disillusioned old men such as Colonel Mannering and the 
melancholy Earl of Glenallan set the pattern. They are easily related to 
Scott’s other masculine types: the prematurely disillusioned young man 
(Mowbray), the Byronic Tyrrel and Ravenswood, the gloomy Templar, 
and the turbulent Highlanders—M’Intyre, MacIvor, Macgregor. A bit 
of the same mood is to be found in the roistering bully (Captain Danger- 
field of Peveril)—a type taken over with enormous success by European 
fiction and particularly by Dumas. All these types, selfish rather than 
rapacious, are epitomized by the unkind fathers and uncles whom Scott 
inflicts on so many of his heroes (Waverley, Henry Bertram, Lovel). 
Even the much gentler father in Redgauntlet, though clearly drawn from 
Scott’s own biography, is nevertheless treated wtih visible awe. Further- 
more, Scott seems genuinely medieval in his reverence of the “uncle” in 
this and other tales. Is it not possible to glimpse a “little boy” complex in 
his attitude toward his own father, toward his fictional fathers and 
uncles, and toward his more vigorous specimens of masculinity in general? 


1 The essay entitled “Dickens: the two Scrooges,” in The Wound and the Bow (New 
York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1941). 
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Our novelist often seems a bit frightened by the deeds and bragadoccio of 
his own creatures. 

Balzac is not awed by masculinity: rather, he admires it. His admira- 
tion is expressed in the basic type of the Human Comedy—the “‘tigerish” 
man. This is an epithet frequently applied by Balzac, but only to his 
favorites. This tiger is of all ages and conditions. He may be the youthful 
and rapacious Marsay, or the aging and equally rapacious Crevel. He 
may be the poor student Rastignac, or the cabinet-minister Rastignac. 
He may be soldier, clerk, aristocrat, stock-broker: his rapaciousness is 
always the same. He is not necessarily the chief character in the fiction, 
this place being reserved (as we have seen) for the monomaniacs—the 
Hulots, Grandets, and Goriots; but, in these fictions, he remains just as 
vigorous as the main character (for example, in secondary roles, Crevel, 
Charles Grandet, Rastignac), and is even rendered more credible by his 
subordinate position. 

These tigers help to solve a problem. Critics have accused Balzac of 
failure in depicting noblemen. Instead, it now appears, paradoxically, 
that Balzac surpassed Scott in his aristocracy. Scott’s noblemen are sepa- 
rated from the rest of his world by their “‘stained-glass attitudes” ; but 
Balzac’s are made to share the appetites of his other classes. In other 
words, middle-age and the middle-class (which we often tend to think of 
as exclusively Balzacian) represent actually no more than the center of 
the whole crowd of his rapacious males. 

Dickens too has been accused of not succeeding with the beau monde. 
To cap the climax, we hear it also said that he was never able ‘‘to paint a 
plain man as a plain man.’"* Are both accusations true? We can avoid 
this apparent dilemma if we go back again to the novelist’s basic man. 
This is not Scott’s awesome father nor yet Balzac’s hungry tiger. Rather, 
Dickens is fascinated by the sadist. Once again, we prove a fact not by 
the most obvious characters of the novelist’s creation, but through a 
comparison of certain recurrent and evolving secondary types. A basic 
type in Dickens’ world is the cruel brother or husband." From middle- 
class beginnings, this character, like Balzac’s, moves off in two directions 
—up, into high life; and down, into the lower depths. In the upper social 
sphere, he becomes the refined sadist (Sir John Chester and Monseigneur). 
In low life, he becomes the murderer. This type had always fascinated 
Dickens; and it seems odd that only lately have Dickens enthusiasts 


12 Scott’s “Shakespearian” nobility is properly the subject of another study: the novelist 
as “prompter” of his characters. 

13 Joseph Warren Beach, The Twentieth-Century Novel: Studies in Technique (New York: 
Century, 1932), p. 542. 

4 Brothers or husbands of Betsey Trotwood, Oliver Twist, Miss Pross, Little Nell, etc. 
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taken his criminal as seriously as he deserves. Until recently, they super- 
ciliously relegated him (along with Dickens’ really important plots) to 
second place in order to make room for the playful and obvious “Dickens 
character.” The Dickensian murderer, of course, is a complex individual. 
His pedigree is not yet entirely clear. In part he derives from the grue- 
some Newgate Romance." He is sometimes made a foreigner as a sop to 
Victorian conventions. The Victorian devils—Dickens’ Obenreizer and 
Rigaud" and Collins’ masterly Count Fosco—had to be foreigners out of 
the same prudery that in Elizabethan times made Iago a foreigner. But 
the murderer also springs from deep in Dickens himself. His relation to 
Dickens’ domestic tyrant is clearly proven when we realize how easy it 
is to imagine the bully Murdstone as a murderer also. Murdstone’s name 
is echoed by that of a true murderer, Headstone, a remarkable character 
who fuses Byron and Bronté.'” In fact, Headstone, along with the paler 
Ralph Nickleby, Rudge, and Jonas Chuzzlewit, and the more forceful 
Bill Sikes, Rogue Riderhood, and Abel Magwitch, and the magnificent if 
unfinished John Jasper, really marks the summit of Dickensian crea- 
tion. This novelist, like Hugo, was fascinated by the pariah; and it is 
worth noting that Dickens’ best scenic effects (again like Hugo’s) lay in 
the depiction of pursued criminals. At the same time, Dickens’ criminals, 
like Balzac’s noblemen, have middle-class ties: their masculine ‘‘mood”’ 
is that of the bourgeois pater familias, never that of the ‘“‘plain man.” 

It is rather in the Zola novel that Mr. Beach’s plain man enters into 
his kingdom. Zola succeeds most notably in conjuring up the pauore dia- 
ble, the ordinary fellow. The Naturalistic novelist brings us to this con- 
cept not by multiplying his type, like Scott and Balzac, nor yet by a 
process of elaboration, like Dickens, but by a process of elimination. Zola 
began by imitating Balzac, in characters and in plots.1* He too must 
have his study of the stock-broker, the priest, the businessman, the poli- 
tician—but with a difference: he made them “big” men. By prefixing this 
adjective, he helped to set the Naturalistic Novel on its future course. 
Balzac’s brokers and politicians had been content to be varieties of 
“‘man,”’ all with the same rapaciousness. By means of an adjective, Zola 


% See Walter C. Phillips, Dickens, Reade, and Collins, Sensation Novelists: a study in the 
conditions and theories of novel writing in Victorian England (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1919). 

18 This character just misses being a success: he gets lost in the story, somewhat like 
the murderer Rudge in Barnaby. 

17 Note the gesture of “beating his hand upon the iron paling until the blood ran,” and 
compare with typical Bronté gestures. 

18 See the writer’s “The Art of the Flashlight: Violent Technique in Les Rougon-Mac- 
quart,” PMLA, December, 1942. 
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cut his world in two; and, dissatisfied with his “big” men, he came to 
look for his type in the very opposite concept: the “common man,” with 
whose “ordinary” appetites he could truly sympathize. Etienne Lantier 
of Germinal and Jean Macquart (rather in La Débécle than La Terre) are 
his classics. They form one of Zola’s greatest bequests to the later novel— 
are in fact the present American type of hero, current in the works of 
Steinbeck and Hemingway. The Naturalistic novelist’s “‘man”’ is not 
awesome and selfish like Scott’s, nor tigerish and rapacious like Balzac’s, 
nor murderous like Dickens’: he is plain and hungry. 

(2) One of the hungers of Zola’s man is Woman. It is only regrettable 
that our novelist did not succeed with the female as well as he did with 
the male. This was not for want of trying. He provided many types of 
woman for his ordinary fellow—ingénues, Pamelas, and thirty-year-olds'® 
—all very well conceived, but imitative none the less. They follow Balzac 
and the English tradition, and even (when Zola is most successful) the 
painters. At such moments, he creates a kind of Rubens-Amazon: Renée, 
Caroline, Pauline are all conceived in plastic guise.*° So interested is 
Zola in their form, in their “‘proud flesh,” that his Amazonians pass from 
paintings to statues to allegories, and end as abstractions: from Le Ventre 
de Paris there is only a step to Fécondité. Overcome by his admiration 
for the plastic, the novelist succeeds in offering his hungry man only 
what Plato would call an imitation of an imitation. He never arrives at 
a feminine type in any way comparable to his masculine creature. 

Scott’s “females” are certainly kin to Zola’s. It is pleasant to note 
again, in the Scotsman’s relation toward his womankind, that same 
“little boy” attitude glimpsed previously. He made no secret in Jvanhoe 
that he preferred the imposing Jewess to the pallid Saxon beauty—a fact 
which added piquancy to Thackeray’s burlesque, Rebecca and Rowena. 
Scott placed in almost every novel an Amazonian woman whom he could 
admire: Flora MacIvor, first of the dynasty, Mrs. Rob Roy, Lady Haut- 
lieu, Brenhild, Adela Montreville, even in some respects the buxom 
Jeanie Deans, the tomboyish Anne of Geierstein, and the acrobatic 
Fenella.*! Nor need we include the genuinely “wild women,” the maniacs 
like Ulrica; for they are, so to speak, merely painted on the back-drop. 
They are no more properly female than Zola’s “‘painted” women, and 
come no closer to Scott’s genuine woman than do his so-called heroines, 
mild as milk and clinging as ivy. Scott’s Amazonian, despite the obvious 
fact that her author set her on a pedestal, was by reason of his awesome 


19 The heroines of Le Réve, Au bonheur des dames, L’ Argent. 

* Heroines of La Curée, L’ Argent, La Joie de vivre. 

31 Waverley, Rob Roy, Castle Dangerous, Count Robert of Paris, The Surgeon’s Daughter, 
Heart of Midlothian, Anne of Geierstein, Peveril of the Peak. 
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admiration less plastic, less imitative than Zola’s, and marks therefore a 
higher stage of creation. 

Balzac was not interested in Amazons. He went so far as to repudiate, 
in his general preface and manifesto, all of Scott’s womankind. In this 
repudiation lurks more than a hint of bravado. Balzac’s jeunes filles (save 
for the haunting and somewhat enigmatic Eugénie) are often as insipid 
as Scott’s—Modeste Mignon, for example, or Mlle Taillefer. Moreover, 
he replaces Scott’s conventional type by another, no less conventional— 
the Romantic courtezan. Balzac’s Coralies and Esthers were in their way 
and day just as sickly sweet and already as out-of-date as Scott’s hero- 
ines. The Frenchman’s true creation lay in supplanting the Scottish 
Amazon with a kindred yet more credible type. This is the mature 
woman, la femme de trente ans, whose vivid passion and youthful lover 
furnish the action for his most typical stories.” The character reaches its 
culmination in Mme de Mortsauf, “the lily in the valley.”” This woman, 
despite her cloying nickname, is all that Balzac’s prostitute ought to be— 
and more. We have only to compare the death-scene of Mme de Mortsauf 
with that of the courtezan, Mme Marneffe, to be convinced that Balzac’s 
mature woman sums up all his other types. Behind the labor that went 
into her creation, we catch a glimpse of the youthful Balzac and the older 
Mme de Berny. Without this emotional background, Balzac’s feminine 
creation might have been a chromo like Zola’s or a statue like Scott’s. 

Dickens, too, created a woman; and she may be compared with Bal- 
zac’s in so far as she too embraces all types, including the prostitute. 
Dickens’ courtezan is Martha, the “lost woman” who moves through 
David Copperfield, groaning over her sin until readers have often wanted 
to strangle her. But this female is related, by her violence and insistence, 
to every other Dickens type. With an about-face from masochism to 
sadism, she becomes the venomous French maid, Hortense, of Bleak 
House. Since the latter is a murderess, the tactful author, obeying Vic- 
torian convention, makes her a foreigner—like his superb Mme Defarge. 
This sadistic woman has English counterparts of:a brutal and disil- 
lusioned kind—of whom Rosa Dartle is a perfect example.* But no less 
brutal are the masochists: the tearful Mrs. Micawber and Mrs. Gum- 
midge, Mrs. Wilfer, Mrs. Kenwigs, Miss Miggs, and Mrs. Varden (sup- 
posedly a portrait of Dickens’ mother and perhaps less exaggerated than 
the others). Dickens’ heroines also glory in masochism. Let Esther Sum- 
merson, of Bleak House, speak for herself: ‘I never was clever. I used to 
say to my dear old doll, ‘Really, you must be patient with me; for I am 
not clever, you know.’” The reader has to exercize his patience also! This 


*2 Mme Rabourdin in Les Employés and the “superior women” in Les Deux Poétes and 
La Muse du département. %3 Compare Miss Wade of Little Dorrit. 
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abused and cheerful heroine, who belongs to the Gothic and sentimental 
traditions, has always blossomed in English fiction: she is the very Gothic 
Jane Eyre, who in so recent a best-seller as Daphné du Maurier’s Rebecca 
is still alive. Dickens with great originality doubled the traditionally 
masochistic woman with the sadist; and this became his most character- 
istic female creation: Miss Havisham and Estella, in the superb Great 
Expectations, age and youth united by cruelty, mark the supreme in- 
stances of the type. We glimpse behind this Janus-faced creation the 
hatred which the boy Dickens admittedly cherished for his own mother. 
Out of such ugly realities do creatures grow to the proportion of myths. 

(3) Thus, Dickens managed to raise his female ‘‘goddess”’ to the height 
of his ‘‘gods”’ ; for his sadistic-masochistic women rank beside his sadistic- 
masochistic murderers. But, when we turn to the concept ‘“‘youth,” we 
do not find Dickens at the same creative level. His heroes—with the 
single exception of Pip—are not integrated into his creation in any way 
like his heroines. David Copperfield soon becomes a mere “‘seeing eye’’: 
this is the penalty for appearing on every page of a novel. Other heroes 
have a precocious innocence which suggests Little Women. ‘“Phiz’’ de- 
picted them, in stove-pipe hats and swallow-tail coats, as slim bourgeois, 
who often strikingly resemble Palmer Cox’s Brownies! There is little to 
be said for this boresome tribe, unless we except the careless young gentle- 
men, Steerforth and Wrayburn, who seem bound to grow up into Ches- 
ters and Monseigneurs; for Dickens’ antipathy to High Life could invest 
even his youths with vitality. But, in the main, he simply did not care 
for adolescence. He preferred to think of youths as “‘boys’’**—boys being 
eccentric characters par excellence, who plague his hateful women. ‘‘Gen- 
erally speaking,” says Miss Murdstone, “I don’t like boys.” 

Once again, Balzac keeps Dickens company. He also conjures up the 
“boy”—Simonnin, saute-ruisseau of Paris law-offices (Le Colonel Chabert), 
who is doubtless one of the sources for Hugo’s gamin, Gavroche. But 
Balzac was content to rest here. He did not show an abiding interest in 
either boyhood or youth. True, he furnishes a great supply of youthful 
heroes, many of whom are in love with his mature woman. True also, he 
hammers home the great lyric theme of youth and progressive disillusion- 
ment; but the very lyricism of his treatment shows that the theme has 
not been completely absorbed into his creation. The labor of a Human 
Comedy forced Balzac’s interests to become more and more sociological, 
less and less physiological—this despite his claim to identify sections of 
his Comedy with the ages of man.” Thus, as we have seen, he had to 


™% The boots Bailey in Martin Chuzzlewit, or “Trabb’s Boy” in Great Expectations. 
% The treatment of youth in Le Pére Goriot, Eugénie Grandet, La Grenadiére, Un Début 
dans la vie. And his idea of the “ages of man” in the Avant-propos to the Human Comedy. 
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make abrupt transitions from Rastignac the youth to the cabinet- 
minister, from the apprentice Crevel of César Birotteau to the fat bour- 
geois of La Cousine Bette. He did not pause to create “‘youth,’’ but merely 
a “youthful phase” of certain characters. The exceptions are his poets— 
young men like Rubempré (in one novel only) and Granson; and they are 
saved by being cut off before their prime. Outside of these, Balzac’s young 
people are all ferociously mature. 

Such maturity is not always a French failing. Justin O’Brien, in his 
study of the French novel of adolescence,” has noted that the French 
have no ideal youth like that of the Greeks and Germans; but this is not 
true in Zola’s case. Zola, certainly, has a concept of adolescence—or at 
least of puberty. But the tendency to identify adolescence and puberty 
led Zola sometimes to stray rather far of the mark, just as he strayed in 
attempting to create a woman companion for his ordinary man. First, he 
is tempted to conceive of adolescence on exclusively plastic lines: the 
Abbé Mouret is metamorphosed into a faun! Thus, Zola comes to think 
of his adolescent as a hairy little animal (Victor Saccard in L’ Argent) ; 
then as an abnormal monster (Charles Saccard in Docteur Pascal); and 
finally as a clown (Jean Baudu in Au bonheur des dames). He ends, like 
Dickens, with an eccentric. 

At the same time, Zola has a certain kinship with Scott in his (often 
rather pathetic) insistence on the plastic quality of youth. But what a 
difference !—the plasticity which led Zola astray was merely one facet of 
Scott’s creation. One of the Scotsman’s most vivid gifts was a sense of 
adolescent beauty, which proves his kinship with Bernardin de Saint- 
Pierre, with the painter Boucher, and with the whole late-eighteenth 
century Zeitgeist. Scott created his picture of youth, not like Zola, by 
visual images entirely, but in subtle ways. First, he caught the mute and 
rather haunting qualities of adolescence: his heroes (notably Mordaunt 
in The Pirate) suffer all the embarrassments that are common to their 
age. Second, he could dramatize a youth’s education.”” Third, he was able 
to make friendship anything but a maudlin theme: those tried-and-true 
comrades, Alan Fairford and Darsie Latimer (Redgaunilet), have had 
countless successors in the pages of Chatterbox, have helped to inspire 
Kidnaped and more than the title of Buchan’s Greenmanile. Fourth, he 
always provides his heroes with a father or uncle, who by his love or 
animosity helps the drama along. Fifth, most of his youths see action on 
both sides of an engagement, and thus elucidate Scott’s “history.” 


% The Novel of Adolescence in France: the study of a literary theme (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1937), p. 103. 

37 Edward Waverley and Roland Graeme and the unaccountably neglected figure of the 
apprentice Turnstall. A great deal is made of this youth in the early pages of The Fortunes 
of Nigel, after which he drops out of the picture. 
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Finally, Scott was not afraid to make youth both picturesque and ad- 
venturous: thus Quentin Durward. By these means, the novelist arrived 
at mythology, and left a tradition, the banality of which today must not 
blind us to its virtue. Once again, we feel the power of strong persona! 
emotion in the creation of myth: where Balzac’s young men are not 
young, Dickens’ not important, Zola’s not human, those of Scott betray 
the author’s nostalgia for his own twenty-first year. 

(4) Emotion alone is not an infallible avenue to high creation. This is 
proven by a fourth type of character: the animal. Scott felt the same 
tenderness toward animals that he felt toward his own youth: all of his 
biographers have dwelt on his love for dogs and horses. It was only 
natural that he should parade his zoophile affection in his stories. Sir 
Kenneth the Scot and Sir Henry Lee have their favorite horses and 
hounds, which figure prominently in the cast of characters of Woodstock 
and The Talisman. In Woodstock, the dog is actually tried as traitor and 
sentenced to be executed. But all these animals are treated with a pa- 
tronizing caress and none of the subtle attention that Scott gave his 
heroes. Unfortunately, they remain mere names, and never quite measure 
up to their author’s manifest love for them. Then, when Scott attempted 
to carry animalism to a subtler point by creating brutal characters, he 
was scarcely more successful. The Black Dwarf, though he influenced 
European fiction from Hugo to Paul Féval, remains a Shakespearian 
pastiche far more than a successful brute. The same has to be said for the 
“Wild Boar of the Ardennes” and for the Fair Maid of Perth’s brawny 
Smith; and even Scott’s greatest success in the animal line, his bird-like 
Fenella, derives largely from Goethe’s Mignon. 

Scott’s fellow Briton behaves like him. He too begins by viewing ani- 
mals in quite the same light as youth. That is, they are “eccentrics.” 
Whiskers, the pony in Old Curiosity Shop, acts exactly like a Dickens 
“boy”; the circus in Hard Times epitomizes Dickens’ idea of animals; 
and the height of his animal creation is the raven Grip—an eccentric 
bird with human speech! Another likeness: the Englishman’s attitude is 
just as patronizing as the Gael’s. Scott never allows his animals to die; 
but Dickens waxes sentimental in his death scenes: Dora Copperfield’s 
and Bill Sikes’ dogs both die at the moment of their masters’ death. 
Finally, when Dickens blends the animal and the human, he makes only a 
slight improvement over Scott. His best achievements of this kind are 
the hostler Hugh, of Barnaby Rudge, an almost brutal masterpiece, spoiled 
at the last moment by Dickens’ death-scene sentimentality,?* and the 
rioting foreigners of A Tale of Two Cities. 


*8 Dickens attempted years later to revive this brute in Dolge Orlick, the blacksmith- 
murderer of Great Expectations; but his is a minor role. 
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Balzac’s “Peasants” are subtler and more menacing than Dickens’ 
rioters. The French novelist had long been interested in brutes, from his 
early study of degenerates in Le Médecin de campagne. Yet even these 
brutalized folk are treated with a kind of eighteenth-century caution; 
and, despite Balzac’s fondness for “tigers” and his comparisons of hu- 
manity and animality, he never worked out a bestial type. A halo of 
eighteenth-century “‘science” clings to even his strangest ‘“‘beasts’”—the 
poor demented girl in Adieu, and the barking woman in L’Envers de 
Vhistoire contemporaine. These figures do not emerge from a creation of 
the animal. An exception that proves the rule is his masterly and unparal- 
leled leopardess in Une Passion dans le désert. With ‘““Mignonne,” Balzac 
was at least worthy of the novelist who followed him. 

For it is in Zola’s novels that the animal reaches its apotheosis. Every 
type leads Zola sooner or later to the dumb beast. His ordinary man is, as 
we have seen, a dramatization of animal appetite. His adolescent leads 
him to the concept of the “hairy goat.” His numerous idiots and ab- 
normal creatures are cunningly calculated for bestial effect. Indeed, 
Zola’s zoophile pity seems quite Anglo-Saxon, in the tradition of the Dog 
of Flanders, Black Beauty, or Beautiful Joe; but his conception is far less 
patronizing than Dickens’. Caliban rather than the Clown seduced Zola; 
and the novelist created roles for him everywhere.?* What was the pe- 
culiar, intimate reason for this seduction, and for Zola’s success with this 
type? It sprang from his reaction against two obsessions: one, his insist- 
ence on flesh; and the other, a hyper-sensitivity to smells. These alto- 
gether personal idiosyncracies Zola succeeded in imposing on his whole 
School. Thus, his disciple Maupassant feels called to react against “‘cette 
puanteur de chair nue plus écoeurante que celle du poil ou de la laine des 
bétes.’° The naturalistic novelist must perforce find the animal nobler 
than the human. Like an ancient Egyptian, Zola carved out in neat, clear 
lines an image of his god, and then crowned him with a beast’s head. This 
was his peculiar talent, creation, and legacy to the novel. 

(5) It is a question, however, whether with that act of creation Zola 
had not sped his bolt. When he came to a fifth stage, to the category of 
the unchastened characters—those master creations which assume in an 
author’s work the greatest measure of independence—Zola did not labor 
so happily. His two most serious transgressors are only apparent excep- 
tions. La Béte humaine has for its hero a maniac of truly surprizing breed 
—a “Jack the Ripper’—but his independence and power are weakened 
because not he, but the blood of the Macquarts, is to blame. In La Terre, 


29 Note the character “‘Cabuche”’ in Le Ventre de Paris. 
3° Maupassant, Pierre et Jean, ch. ix. 
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there is a sadistic peasant, Buteau, who triumphs evilly throughout the 
novel.*! But Buteau does not seem unchastened, however much he tri- 
umphs, because we feel always Zola’s frenzied condemnation of him. 
Zola refuses to “give Buteau his head,” because he is essentially a moral- 
ist, and because he is not particularly interested in any type beyond the 
Animal. 

Scott succeeded somewhat better. He never left a novel without a 
villain, though most of his devils are chastened, either like the Templar 
by apopleptic death, or by retirement into a cloister (a literary con- 
venience never sufficiently studied), or by exile to America.” There are 
few of Scott’s villains whose crimes exceed their chastisement: perhaps 
his two unscrupulous panders, Richard of The Surgeon’s Daughter and 
Varney of Kenilworth; and certainly Tyrrel and Mowbray, who in the 
non-historical Saint Ronan’s Weil throb with an intensity that is no mere 
Byronic imitation. It would seem that every novelist must write one 
“naturalistic” novel in his lifetime; and this was Scott’s. 

Dickens went even farther. We have seen that, whereas his heroes were 
unimportant—mere stalking horses—his general conception of the male 
was cruel and somber. Frankly, Dickens revelled in villainy. Though he 
was conventional enough to see to it that his rogues and murderers were 
punished, he took them to his heart. Quilp, of Old Curiosity Shop, is ob- 
viously unchastened in Dickens’ eyes—just as Zola’s Buteau ts chastened 
in his. This Victorian Englishman’s condonement of sin is proven by his 
inability to distinguish between the unmoral and the unmannerly. Quilp, 
heir to Scott’s Black Dwarf, is bad-mannered as well as bad, which seems 
to increase his fascination for Dickens. With obvious delight, the novelist 
follows the nasty behavior of this child of his. He treats in the same way, 
and in the same novel, the “unbeatable” Dick Swiveller, a creature of 
impertinence and vulgarity, with a cockney impudence which cannot 
quite be reproduced in France. Swiveller comes close to being merely a 
grown-up boy, and thus just skirts the dangers of Dickensian “‘eccentric- 
ity”; in name and style he suggests Sam Weller; but his bad manners link 
him with the notorious Quilp. Thus, he affords a pretty _ summary of 
Dickens’ unchastened creature. 

Balzac, since he had no Wellers or Swivellers, could nies all the 
better the unmannerly from the unmoral. Indeed, he set a standard of 
Satanic activity in a Satanic-minded century. Even if his monomaniacs, 
the inventor in La Recherche de l’absolu and the miser of Eugénie Grandet, 
are not of the highest type of creation, other Balzacian characters seem 

® He has a pale counterpart in La Débécle. 


® The cloister in Redgauntlet, Black Dwarf, Waverley, Pirate, Saint Ronan’s Well; 
America in Heart of Midlothian, Peveril of the Peak. 
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actually demon-possessed. Philippe Bridau, swashbuckling hero of La 
Rabouilleuse, despite Arab scimitars, could never be sufficiently chastened 
—by Balzac or anyone else. Finally, there appeared a character who one 
critic suggests was born out of Balzac’s admiration, or envy, of the seria! 
detective novel. Whatever his origin, Vautrin rapidly outdistanced his 
creator. This character comprehends all Balzac’s creation—and some- 
thing beyond Balzac. He sums up the novelist’s sources. He is the Ro- 
mantic ideal of the outlaw, foretelling Hugo’s Jean Valjean. He is the 
Napoleonic ideal of Force. He speaks the language of eighteenth-century 
rationalism and materialism. And he is Cartesian Will incarnate. But, in 
addition, he foretells much that followed Balzac. He foretells Zola and 
Naturalism: first, because he (along with Philippe) is one of the few 
Balzacian characters to appear naked as well as clothed; second, because 
he manages to achieve that image of ideal youth which is creator Balzac 
lacked. By these means, he became the perfect type of the unchastened 
creature, Satanic and awesome. However much imitated, by Proust and 
his Baron Charlus, and by Dickens in Great Expectations,* Vautrin has 
never been excelled. 


III 


To recapitulate: our character study began as one of function. The 
repertory, the list of all a novelist’s characters, proved to be a somewhat 
unreliable aid. The dramatis personae of an author’s typical novel showed 
a difference between Balzac and his peers. The personages who write 
themselves throughout a tale revealed the “play-world” of all four au- 
thors. Other characters proved to be part of a game played between 
author and reader. More serious types were those which represent not a 
novelist’s play, but his work—even, at times, his laborious and unsuc- 
cessful groping. These characters will have been studied in vain unless 
they lead to certain conclusions about the art of fiction in general, and 
about our authors in particular. 

First, what do they tell us of our four novelists? Negatively—they 
have not strongly supported Taine’s forces of circumstance, period, and 
race. Though Balzac, in his somewhat noisy Avant-propos, made nation 
and religion the great divisors between himself and Scott, the phenomena 
of character-drawing have shown more than one subtle tie between 
Frenchman and Gael. 

Balzac went on to note what has been pointed out ad infinitum, that 


#3 Régis Messac, Le “Detective Novel” et ’influence de la pensée scientifique (Paris: Cham- 
pion, 1929), p. 403. 

* Frank Wadleigh Chandler, The Literature of Roguery (2 v., Boston, New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1907), 1, 527, 
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Latins and Anglo-Saxons differ in their conception of the sexes. Super- 
ficially, there is much to support this view. Women are not presented 
sparingly, but at least a trifle apologetically by the Britons: Scott’s 
Amazons usually end in a convent; and Dickens’ unchastened females are 
often foreigners; whereas Balzac allows Cousine Bette and many another 
wicked female to go unpunished. For a similarly Puritanical reason, 
matrimony becomes the objective and not the starting-point of British 
fiction; whereas the Frenchmen make marriage the beginning of many a 
tale.*5 John Buchan hastened to defend his fellow countryman against the 
charge of Puritanism; but the novels of Buchan himself are full of the 
same “soft pedalling,” the same under-statement of sex. The hero of 
Greenmanile rushes to avenge a woman “because she—er—liked him.” 
There is something almost vicious ii: this understatement; yet it is the 
stock-in-trade of the British novelist.” It would seem, at first glance, that 
Balzac’s judgment were correct. 

But British modesty, strong as it is, is checked by more important 
bonds of fraternity. Despite his Puritan caution, the Briton Dickens 
succeeded in creating a Female who was anything but flaccid, who com- 
pares favorably with the creation of the Latin Balzac. The latter’s 
courtezans are in many ways comparable to Scott’s heroines; and his 
protagonists and “professional”’ men are at least nephews to Scott’s 
“humourous” maniacs. Furthermore, the latter’s conception of youth 
marks him as-kin to Zola. Zola and Dickens are certainly brothers in 
their fondness for bad manners; and by over-exploiting the dramatis 
personae, Zola ranges himself with the theatrical Britons, in spite of a 
strong French tradition to the contrary. Finally, the kinship of Balzac 
and Dickens, in their fondness for the unmoral, cannot be hidden by the 
British moral pose. Such forms of brotherhood cannot be dismissed by a 
wave of Taine’s (or Balzac’s) magic wand. 

A final question: what function do serious character-types have in the 
genial art of fiction? Our novelists’ types, like those of the commedia dell’ 
arte, rise from the status of lay-figures to the dignity of myth. Myth 
may be defined, in these four cases, as a character, not usually the pro- 
tagonist, but pervasive of an author’s work in minor and major réles, and 
betraying a certain deeply personal bias—Zola’s reaction to nudity and 
odors, Dickens’ hatred of his mother, Scott’s reverence for his father, 
Balzac’s early love-affair. We have found five such myths. Zola achieved 


* Only two of Zola’s novels actually end with marriage: Au bonheur des dames, which 
was Pamela over again, and Le Réve, which Anatole France found less a dream than a 
nightmare—La Vie littéraire (4 v., Paris: Calmann-Lévy [1903]), 1, 284 ff. 

** It was not absent even from the “he-man” Kipling (the character of the “rounder” 
in The Phantom Rickshaw); and Mr. James Hilton has exploited it thoroughly of late. 
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a mythology of the everyday in his ordinary man—a type that is stil! 
valid, not to say consecrated, in American fiction. Oddly enough, in the 
Zolaesque system, woman remains on a lower level, a bit of tribute offered 
to man; and so she has remained in Naturalistic fiction to this day: Zola, 
Steinbeck, and Hemingway are in their creation resolutey monosexual. 
It was Dickens and Balzac, rather than Zola, who succeeded in creating 
a feminine myth. Scott shows himself Zola’s peer by achieving an ado- 
lescent type, which is just as valid as Zola’s ordinary man, and was even 
earlier converted into tradition. The Scotsman’s mythology long ago be- 
came the stock-in-trade of boys’ stories, just as the Frenchman’s has 
become the standard of the hardboiled school. Zola created a poignant 
myth of the Animal, a type which he saw more keenly than did his 
confréres. Balzac, finally, was most successful in creating the myth of the 
unchastened man. Unrepentant villainy became one of the most grateful! 
features of the nineteenth-century novel, and passed from the higher 
poetry of Balzac and Dickens into the vernacular with Edmond About’s 
King of the Mountains, or Blackmore’s Carver Doone, or Stevenson’s 
Long John Silver, or the Snuffy Smith of our contemporary “funny- 
papers.” 

By these means, the novel in its golden age attained a mythology all its 
own. Alongside the Classic figures of Ulysses, Hippolyta, Adonis, Pan, 
and Prometheus, we can set Zola’s Male, Dickens’ Female, Scott’s Lad, 
Zola’s Caliban, and Balzac’s Vautrin. In this wise did these novelists 
react to the mystery of sex, of youth, of the animal, and the devil. Sex, 
youth, animal, and devil form the basis for primitive man’s religion, 
mores, totems, and taboos, and shape the ultimate types toward which 
the novelist, essentially childlike and ‘“‘savage,” strives. 

JARED WENGER 

Princeton University 
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XV 


THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN AND THE WIDOW 
OF EPHESUS 


OHN MILLINGTON SYNGE’S first play is in many respects one 
J of his most important works. It embodies that “dialectical synthesis 

of the naturalistic tradition and the symbolistic reaction” which, as Mr. 
Harry Levin has recently pointed out,! Synge stated as being the great 
problem to be solved by the artist of his time. Criticism of The Shadow of 
the Glen has been mostly concerned with proving that its Irishness is 
spurious. Very few critics have seen that the most interesting thing about 
the play is Synge’s happy facility in combining the realistic with the 
symbolistic. 

The Shadow of the Glen is essentially the tragedy of a young girl con- 
demned to a life of loneliness with her crusty old husband. Her loneliness 
is emphasized by the wild and desolate scenery amid which they make 
their home, with its “‘mists rolling down the bog, and the mists again and 
they rolling up the bog and . . . the wind crying out in the bits of broken 
trees were left from the great storm, and the streams roaring with the 
rain.” 

Her husband, filled with the suspicion of old age, believes that his wife 
is carrying on with their young neighbor Michael Dara. So he makes 
believe he is dead in order to watch her reaction. Suddenly a wandering 
tramp enters in search of a bed for the night and is welcomed to the house 
of death. No sooner has Nora left to fetch Michael Dara than the dead 
man suddenly rises and, very much alive, warns the astounded tramp not 
to give him away. When the two lovers come back they discuss their 
plans in the presence of the tramp and the dead man. Suddenly the 
husband rises in wrath, brandishing a stick, and orders the wife out of 
his house. Up to this point, Synge is adhering rather closely to the struc- 
ture of the original tale he had heard on Aran in 1898. But since his 
problem was one of more than merely embellishing a rude folk tale or 
writing a drama of protest against a traditional Irish peasant custom he 
does not allow his play to follow its logical bent. Nora, now stripped of her 
farm and widow’s money, is deserted by her lover. As she is about to 
leave, the tramp comes forth out of nowhere and offers her a life on the 
road with himself. She accepts, and as they go off the play is given a fine 
ironic ending with the husband and lover consoling themselves over a 
glass of whiskey. 

What one critic called an “evanescent and indeterminate’”’ ending thus 


James Joyce (London: Faber and Faber, 1944), p. 12. 
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succeeds in swinging the play from its logical and sombre conclusion into 
the realm of romantic symbolism. To do that it was necessary that the 
entire emphasis be withdrawn from the guilty lovers and refocused on 
the tramp and the lonely girl who finds release from her bondage in his 
company. The spectator of the action must also shift his ground from 
realism to symbolism. 

This interpretation of the ending depends on correctly understanding 
the characters of Nora and the tramp. If Nora is interpreted as a woman 
of the world who is experienced sexually, the consonance between her 
character and the play’s ending is destroyed, and the synthesis of realism 
and symbolism collapses. But if she is rightly understood to be a lonely 
girl with a poetic yearning for relief from her solitude and susceptible to 
the romance of the open road the symbolical ending is sustained. With 
such an emphasis she must not be thought of as “wearing her lusts upon 
her sleeve,”’ as one critic sees her.? As a matter of fact there is nothing in 
the play which indicates that Nora’s interest in Michael Dara is sexual. 
She is broken with loneliness and oppressed by the gloom that lies al! 
around her. He is merely an emotional outlet, an escape for her. When 
the two of them are counting the dead man’s money an@ Michael is 
gloating over the situation, her only thought is of the relief that her 
husband’s death has brought her. Instead of lust for Michael, so clearly 
evidenced in the original tale, she has only fears that life with him might 
be no better. 


Why would I marry you, Mike Dara? You’ll be getting old, and I’ll be getting 
old, and in a little while, I’m telling you, you’ll be sitting up in your bed—the way 
himself was sitting—with a shake in your face, and your teeth falling, and the 
white hair sticking out round you like an old bush where sheep do be leaping a 
gap. 


The symbolism of the ending depends also upon the tramp; for if he 
is understood to be a mere opportunist who walks off with the lady only 
because he sees nothing to be lost by it, the symbolism is destroyed. But 
Synge attached great artistic significance to tramps. “In all circumstances 
of this tramp life,” he writes in the Wicklow essays, “there is a certain 
wildness that gives it romance and a peculiar value for those who look at 
life in Ireland with an eye that is aware of the arts also.” Again he says, 


It need hardly be said that in all tramp life plaintive and tragic elements are com- 
mon, even on the surface. Some are peculiar to Wicklow. In these hills the sum- 
mer passes in a few weeks from a late spring, full of odour and colour, to an au- 
tumn that is premature and filled with the desolate splendour of decay; and it 
often happens that, in moments when one is most aware of this ceaseless fading 


* Daniel Corkery, Synge and Anglo-Irish Literature (New York, 1931), p. 125. 
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of beauty, some incident of tramp life gives a local human intensity to the shadow 
of one’s own mood.* 


The tramp is not flesh and blood: he is a password to happiness.‘ 


Come along with me now, lady of the house, and its not my blather you'll be 
hearing only, but you’ll be hearing the herons crying out over the black lakes, 
and you’ll be hearing the grouse and the owls with them, and the larks and the 
big thrushes when the days are warm; and it’s not from the like of them you'll 
be hearing a tale of getting old like Peggy Cavanagh, and losing the hair off you, 
and the light of your eyes, but it’s fine songs you’ll be hearing when the sun goes 
up, and there’ll be no old fellow wheezing, the like of a sick sheep, close to your 
ear. 


Ever since Arthur Griffith’s attack on the play during the week of its 
first performances, when he described it as being a libel on Irish woman- 
hood, a “‘staging of a corrupt version of that old world libel on woman- 
kind—the Widow of Ephesus,”® the charge of its being decadent and 
derivative has persisted, despite Synge’s letter to Griffith denying it.® 
It would be well, in the light of these charges, to consider carefully the 
original story upon which the play is modelled. In the first part of the 
Aran book the story is given word for word. 


One day I was travelling on foot from Galway to Dublin, and the darkness came 
on me and J ten miles from the town I was wanting to pass the night in. Then a 
hard rain began to fall and I was tried walking, so when I saw a sort of a house 
with no roof on it up against the road, I got in the way of the walls would give me 
shelter. 

As I was looking round I saw a light in some trees two perches off, and think- 
ing any sort of a house would be better than where I was, I got over a wall and 
went up to the house to look in at the window. I saw a dead man laid on a table, 
and candles lighted, and a woman watching him. I was frightened when I saw 


3 The Works of John M. Synge (Dublin, 1910), rv, 11-12; 6. 

* Maurice Bourgeois, John Millington Synge and the Irish Theatre (Dublin, 1913), p. 151, 
denies that the tramp is a symbol but insists that he ‘‘may be taken as expressive of the 
poetic revolt against settled existence, as the free escape into some ideal dreamworld.. . . 
All this poetic longing . . . is to be detected in the tramp he presents in this first one-act 
play.” 

5 An editorial in The United Irishman, October 17, 1903. Griffith’s attack was an invita- 
tion to others to participate in the assault on Synge’s play, and The United Irishman 
devoted much of its space to letters on both sides of the question. “One of the nastiest little 
plays I have ever seen. An evil compound of Ibsen and Boucicault,” wrote one irate cor- 
respondent. 

* Griffith slyly neglected to publish Synge’s letter until Yeats forced him to it. Synge 
wrote, “I beg to enclose the story of an unfaithful wife which was told to me by an old man 
on the middle island of Aran in 1898, and which I have since used in a modified form in 
The Shadow of the Glen. It differs essentially from any version of the story of the Widow 
of Ephesus with which I am acquainted.” The United Irishman, January 11, 1905. 
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him, but it was raining hard, and I said to myself, if he was dead he couldn’t 
hurt me. Then I knocked on the door and the woman came and opened it. “‘Good 
evening, ma’am,” says J. “Good evening kindly, stranger,”’ says she. “Come in 
out of the rain.” 

Then she took me in and told me her husband was after dying on her, and she 
was watching him that night. “‘But it’s thirsty you’ll be, stranger,” says she. 
“Come into the parlour.” 

Then she took me into the parlour—and it was a fine clean house—and she 
put a cup, with a saucer under it, on the table before me, with fine sugar and 
bread. 

When I’d had a cup of tea I went back into the kitchen where the dead man 
was lying, and she gave me a fine new pipe off the table with a drop of spirits. 
“Stranger,” says she, “‘would you be afeard to be alone, with himself?”’ “Not a 
bit in the world, ma’am,”’ says I; “he that’s dead can do no hurt.” 

Then she said she wanted to go over and tell the neighbors the way her husband 
was after dying on her, and she went out and locked the door behind her. 

I smoked one pipe, and I leaned out and took another off the table. I was 
smoking it with my hand on the back of my chair—the way you are yourself 
this minute, God bless you—and I looking on the dead man, when he opened his 
eyes as wide as mysclf and looked at me. “Don’t be afeard, stranger,’’ said the 
dead man; “I’m not dead, at all in the world. Come here and help me up, and 
T’ll tell you ali about it.” 

Well, I went up and took the sheet off him, and I saw that he had a fine clean 
shirt on his body, and fine flannel drawers. He sat up then, and says he, “I’ve 
got a bad wife, stranger, and I let on to be dead the way I’d catch her goings on.”’ 
Then he got two fine sticks he had to keep down his wife, and he put them at each 
side of his body, and he laid himself out again as if he was dead. 

In half an hour his wife came back and a young man along with her. Well, 
she gave him his tea, and she told him he was tired, and he would do right to go 
and lie down in the bedroom. 

The young man went in, and the woman set down to watch by the dead man. 
A while after she got up, and “stranger,” says she, “I’m going in to get the 
candle out of the room; I’m thinking the young man will be asleep by this time.” 
Then she went into the bedroom, but the divil a bit of her came back. 

Then the dead men got up, and he took one stick, and he gave the other to 
myself. We went in and we saw them lying together with her head on his arm. 

The dead man hit him a blow with the stick so that blood out of him leapt up 
and hit the gallery.’ 


This is the story that critics have insisted was a weird tale for Synge 
to try to palm off on the simple Irish. All sorts of parallel versions in 
foreign literature have been cited to prove that Synge’s story could never 
have come out of rural Ireland. Actually the central incident upon which 
the whole story turns is common to the folk literature of many nations, 


™ The Works of John M. Synge, 11, 42-46. 
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as Thompson’s Folk-Motif Index shows. Synge himself always had the 
suspicion that the tale might have been originally European. He was 
always puzzled to know how the word gallery got into the story. “You 
don’t find galleries in Irish cottages, but might find something of the sort 
in a peasant’s house in the south of Europe.’’ 

The word gallery would not indicate a foreign origin of the story, neces- 
sarily; for although the average Irish cottage has no gallery the average 
Irish church does. So the word could very easily find its way into the 
countryman’s vocabulary. 

The story of the man who stages a sham death to test his wife’s fidelity 
is one that is still being told in the west of Ireland. There are four different 
versions of such a story in the files of the Folklore Commission in Dublin, 
all recorded by collectors in the county of Galway. The most interesting 
of the four is the ‘‘Taie of Michael O’ Kelly and the Pigs,” told in Irish by 
a farmer to a collector in June of 1936. The story teller said he was ac- 
quainted with Michael O’Kelly; and the events of the story, he insisted, 
took place about fifty years before. 


There was a man living beside us in a place called Gort Rua. His name was 
Michael O’Kelly. One day he went to Galway to buy some young pigs. It was 
late in the day when he got there, and he failed to get any pigs. Well, there was 
an old man there who had three young pigs, out from Aran Islands to sell. 
Michael bought one of the suckling pigs for thirty shillings. The man did not 
sell the other two, and drove them into a yard on the side of the main road. 
Well, O’Kelly made for the main road and had a drop to drink. And when he 
came back in the evening with plenty drink taken, the man from Aran was 
gone, having taken Michael’s pig with him as well as his own. So when Michael 
came for his young pig it was gone. It was late in the evening, and he went off 
walking until he came to Spiddal, about nine miles from Galway. A boat used to 
come and go from Aran to Spiddal and he had to remain there the night. The 
next day, which was Sunday, when the boat arrived from Aran, Michael got 
into it. 

He went all around Aran in search of the man of the pigs, and heard nothing 
of him until evening came. Well, it was then night and he had still no account 
of the man; then he went into a cabin. When he went in there was nobody inside 
but a man and a woman, and the man was dead and laid out on a table. Michael 
said a few prayers when he came in. When he was seated the woman said, ‘‘Wait 
for a while. The neighbors do not know he is dead. I must go to a couple of houses 
so that they will remain with me until morning.” 

Well, Michael sat there beside the fire, and there was a pot on it. When the 
man who was dead found she had gone, he arose on the table. ‘‘What are you 
doing here?’’ he asked of Michael. “Well, I am looking for a pig I bought in Gal- 
way on Saturday from a man from Aran. I drank too much and did not come in 


* W. G. Fay, The Fays of the Abbey Theatre (New York, 1935), p. 140. 
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time to get him. He had another pair without being sold, and he made home and 
I am since looking for him and my pig,” said Michael. “‘Go up,’’ said the man, 
“to the back of the dresser. See will you find a stick there.” Michael did. “Do 
not be in the least afraid of me,’’ said the man who was dead. ‘I am not dead at 
all, but only feigning death. There is a lad in this town and he is very great with 
my wife. Give me the stick.” 

Well Michael got the stick, a blackthorn stick and handed it across to the man. 
He was frightened to go near him. However he gave him the stick and fixed it 
nicely under the sheet which was covering the dead man, and crossed his two 
hands as they had been. Well, after a while the woman came back with a young 
man with her, and took the pot from the fire. In it was some meat boiling. Then 
she put down some potatoes. Michael was sitting at the fire all the while and 
they took no notice of him, the woman or the young man. Shortly after when the 
potatoes were boiled she took them back into the room with the meat and 
started to eat the supper. She never gave a bit to Michael, and he was very 
hungry. Well, when the man who was dead found they were in the other room he 
flung off the sheet and caught hold of the blackthorn stick, and back with him 
into the room and started to beat the pair of them. And when Michael found 
him in the other room off be went and left the house behind him. He went into a 
small cock of hay which was in the field, and stayed there until morning. Then he 
went from house to house until he found the house where the pig was.° 


The similarity of this folk tale, which also has its locale in Aran, to the 
version told by Pat Dirane to Synge in 1898 is striking. The essentials 
are identical in both stories: the dead man under the sheet, the stick be- 
hind the dresser, the wife going out to tell the neighbors of her husband’s 
death, and even the words of the dead man, “‘Do not be in the least afraid 
of me.” 

There can be no doubt that Synge modelled The Shadow of the Glen on 
an authentic Irish folk tale which is still current in the west of Ireland. 
The ghost of the widow of Ephesus has clearly travelled a long way. 

Davin H. GREENE 

New York University 


§ Trish Folklore Commission, cLxxx11, 804-809. 
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UBER DAS VERHALTNIS VON SAGE UND 
LITERATUR 


(Mit deutschen Beispielen, besonders aus der Rheinromantik) 


N meinem Beitrag zur Evans-Festschrift (“‘Um Grundsiatzliches in der 

Marchenforschung’’)! handelte es sich vornehmlich um das Problem 
der Bezichungen von Marchen und Literatur zueinander, um 
die Frage nimlich, ob das Eingreifen eines ‘Marchenpflegers,’ dh. eines 
Schriftstellers, das Volksmarchen dauernd zu beeinflussen und zu andern 
vermag oder ob die echte Volkstradition sich im Grunde doch nicht von 
literarischen Vorgangen in der intellektuellen Oberschicht stéren laBt. 
Ich versuchte an Beispielen zu zeigen, daf} durch eine im Wesen der 
vielfachen, parallelen miindlichen Uberlieferung liegende Selbstkorrek- 
tur das Volksmarchen selbst nach ausgedehnten Wanderungen durch 
mehrere Sprachgebiete und durch lange Jahrhunderte seine urspriingliche 
Struktur zu erhalten weif und daf literarische Umformungen nur von 
beschrankter Wirkung sind. Immer vorausgesetzt bleibt bei diesem Er- 
gebnis natiirlich die grundsatzliche Annahme aller wissenschaftlichen 
Marchenforschung von heute, daf die meisten Mirchen ‘Kunstmiarchen 
im Volksmunde’ sind, daf& am Anfange der Uberlieferung eines bestimm- 
ten Marchens eine Urform anzunehmen ist, die eine kunstvolle, in sich 
geschlossene logische Motivfolge aufwies und deren Struktur ‘so und 
nicht anders’ aus der schépferischen Phantasie eines anonymen Erzihlers 
entsprang. 

Wie liegt nun das Problem bei der verwandten und doch so verschie- 
denen volkstiimlichen Gattung, der Sage? Die Frage ist nicht so 
einfach zu beantworten, weil ‘Sage’ an sich mehrdeutig ist und sich hinter 
diesem Wort mehrere Begriffe verbergen. Alle freilich sollten bis zu einem 
gewissen Grade den landlaufigen Bestimmungen von ‘Sage’ entsprechen, 
die seit der Einleitung zur Grimmschen Sagensammlung von 1816 die 
Gattung ‘Sage’ vom ‘Marchen’ abgegrenzt haben.? 


1 Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht, xxxvit (1945), 135-150. 

*“Das Marchen ist poetischer, die Sage historischer; jenes steht beinahe nur in sich 
selber fest, in seiner angeborenen Bliite und Vollendung; die Sage von einer geringeren 
Mannigfaltigkeit der Farbe hat noch das Besondere, daf sie an etwas Bekanntem und Be- 
wuftem hafte, an einem Ort oder einem durch die Geschichte gesicherten Namen. Aus 
dieser ihrer Gebundenheit folgt, da sie nicht gleich dem Mirchen iiberall zu Hause sein 
kénne, sondern irgendeine Bedingung voraussetze, ohne welche sie bald garnicht da, bald 
nur unvollkommener vorhanden sein wiirde.’”’ Weiterhin: ““Die Kinder glauben an die 
Wirklichkeit der Marchen, aber auch das Volk hat noch nicht ganz aufgehért, an seine 
Sagen zu glauben, und sein Verstand fordert nicht viel darin; sie werden ihm aus den ange- 
gebenen Unterlagen (naimlich des Ortes und der historischen Person) ganz bewiesen; d.h. 
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Das Marchen ist die Form einer gewissen Wunschbefriedigung, in- 
sofern, als es hier ‘marchenhaft,’ wunderbar zugeht, als der Bése bestraft, 
der Gute belohnt, der Arme reich gemacht, das Aschenbrédel zur Prinzes- 
sin erhoben wird. Das gliickliche Ende, das wir im taglichen Leben so oft 
ersehnen und so selten verwirklicht finden, beschlieBt das Miarchen (es 
zeigt, wie es eigentlich sein sollte), ohne mit unseren kritischen Fihig- 
keiten in Widerspruch zu geraten, weil nimlich die Elemente des Un- 
wirklichen in den Angaben iiber Zeit und Schauplatz skeptischen Ein- 
winden von vornherein den Boden entzogen haben. 

Demgegeniiber fordert die Sage Vertrauen, ja, Glauben. Ihre Angaben 
iiber Ort, Zeit, die handelnden Personen sind genau oder wollen so ge- 
nommen sein. Ihr vornehmstes Ziel ist nicht die Unterhaltung, sondern 
die Erklirung und Belehrung, sie scheut nicht vor dem biésen Ende 
zuriick und sie hat handgreifliche ‘Moral.’ Da die Sage eine volkstiimliche 
Gattung ist, gibt es natiirlich der Beriihrungen mit der Gattung Miarchen 
viele und innige, je nach der Art der einzelnen Sage. 

Die herkémmlichen Einteilungen nun in naturdeutende Sagen, drtliche 
Sagen, geschichtliche Sagen hilft fiir unsere Zwecke nicht weiter, weil sie 
nur oberflachlicher Art ist und die Urspriinge ganz unbeachtet laft. Im 
folgenden unterscheiden wir deshalb mit F. Ranke: Wandersage, Erleb- 
nissage, Ereignissage und Erklirungssage. 

Primitive Phantasie, Traumerlebnisse, gewisse mythische und ethnolo- 
gische Urvorstellungen stehen an der Wiege von Marchen und Sage, viele 
‘Marchenmotive’ begegnen in der viel niichterner erzaihlten Schwester- 
gattung des Miarchens, ja, die phantasievolle, motivenreiche, novellen- 
artige Wandersage verhilt sich in bezug auf Verbreitung und das 
hier zur Erérterung gestellte Problem der literarischen Einwirkungen 
ungefihr so wie das Marchen, d.h. sie hat dichterischen Ursprung, wird 
aber durch die Volkstradition verbreitet und erhalten. 

Ein berihmtes Beispiel fiir die Wandersage ist ‘der Traum vom Schatz 
auf der Briicke.’ Der Wortlaut bei Grimm stammt aus Joh. Agricola, 
Auslegung gemeyner teutscher Spriichwérter (1534, Nr. 623) und heifit: 


Es hat auf ein Zeit einem getraumt, er solle gen Regensburg gehen auf die 
Briicken, da sollt’ er reich werden. Er ist auch hingegangen, und da er einen 





das unleugbar nahe und sichtliche Dasein der letzteren iiberwiegt noch den Zweifel iiber 
das damit verkniipfte Wunder.” 

Zum Gattungsunterschied von Marchen und Sage s. auch F. Panzer, Mdrchen, Sage 
und Dichtung (Miinchen, 1905); K. Wehrhan, Die Sage (Leipzig, 1908); F. Ranke, “Sage 
und Miarchen” (1910), in Volkssagenforschung, ‘“‘Deutschkundliche Arbeiten” A, Bd. 4 
(Breslau, 1935), S. 11 ff.; ders., Art. “Sage,” in Deutsche Volkskunde, hrsg. v. J. Meier 
(Berlin, 1926), S. 193 ff.; F. v. der Leyen, Volkstum und Dichtung, Studien zum Ursprung 
und zum Leben der Dichtung (Jena, 1933), S. 9 ff. (Sage), 18 ff. (Mirchen). 
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Tag oder vierzehn allda gangen hat, ist ein reicher Kaufmann zu ihm kommen, 
der sich wunderte, was er alle Tage auf der Briicke mache, und ihn fragte: was 
er da suche? Dieser antwortete: “Es hat mir getraumt, ich soll gen Regensburg 
auf die Briicke gehen, da wiirde ich reich werden.” “Ach,” sagte der Kaufmann, 
“was redest du von Triumen, Tréiume sind Schiume und Liigen; mir hat auch 
getraumt, da unter jenem grofSen Baume (und zeigte ihm den Baum) ein groSer 
Kessel mit Gold begraben sei, aber ich acht’ sein nicht, denn Triume sind 
Schiume.” Da ging der andere hin, grub unter dem Baum ein, fand einen groSen 
Schatz, der ihn reich machte, und sein Traum wurde ihm bestiatigt. 


Diese Sage haftet an vielen Briicken in Deutschland, Holland, England, 
Dinemark und Italien, ist aber zuerst durch das franzésisch-niederlandi- 
sche Epos Mainet (12. Jahrh.), dann durch den niederrheinischen Karl- 
meinet (nach 1300) bezeugt und geht letzten Endes auf eine arabische 
Novelle des 10. Jahrhunderts zuriick (auch in 1001 Nacht, wo es heift: 
“Such’ dein Gliick in Kairo!’’).* 

Ein anderes Beispiel ist ‘der Erléser in der Wiege’: die Erlésung einer 
armen Seele ist an das Aufwachsen eines Baumes und an seine Verzim- 
merung zu der Wiege des Erliserkindes (oder zu einem Sarge) gebunden. 
Wie F. Ranke in einer Monographie iiber diese Sage nachgewiesen hat, 
liegt zugrunde die Legende von der im Fegfeuer jauchzenden Seele, die 
aufjubelt, weil ihre an das Aufwachsen eines Baumes gekniipfte Erlésung 
herannaht: der Baum wird das Kreuzesholz Christi abgeben. Die beiden 
Motive (Jubel iiber die Erlésung, Kreuzholzweissagung) finden sich schon 
beisammen in der verbreiteten Predigterzihlung (13. Jahrh.) vom Ab- 
stieg Christi in die Hélle, nur daf dort Adam selber iiber die Erlésung 
jubelt. (Der Jubel Adams stammt aus dem Evangelium Nicodemi.)* 

Zu einem phantasiemaGigen Typus (Proportionsphantasie) gehért die 
Sage vom Riesens pielzeug, eine Wandersage, die—an sich schon freiziigig 
—noch in neuerer Zeit durch dichterische Bearbeitung weiter verbreitet 


3 J. Grimm, Kleinere Schriften, 11 (1860), 414-428; J. Bolte, “Zur Sage vom Traum vom 
Schatz auf der Briicke,” Zeitschr. d. Ver. f. Volkskunde, x1x (1909), 289-298; v. der Leyen- 
Hittges, Lesebuch der deutschen Volkssage (Berlin, 1933), S. 12 f., 132. Das orientalische 
Original hat noch ein Priigelmotiv, das auch in den iltesten abendlindischen Fassungen 
vorkommt (Ohrfeige fiir Leichtgliubigkeit), dann aber vergessen wird. 

4F. Ranke, Der Erléser in der Wiege, Ein Beitrag zur deutschen Volkssagenforschung 
(Miinchen, 1911). K. Weinhold und E. H. Meyer hatten schon vor Ranke die christliche 
Herkunft der Sage behauptet und auf die Kreuzholzlegende verwiesen.—Ubrigens betont 
Ranke (S. 73), da& die Fassungen der Sage von der jubelnden Seele, die im 19. Jahrh. in 
Tirol und in der Schweiz aufgezeichnet wurden, altertiimlicher und wertvoller sind als die 
um 1260 datierte schriftliche Fixierung: sie haben das Motiv vom Baum, der zur Wiege 
des Erlisers (hier eines Priesters) verzimmert wird, wahrend die dltesten Quellen nur die 
Geburt des kiinftigen Erlésers haben. Die Methodik der geographisch-historischen Mar- 
chenforschung erfahrt also auch auf dem Gebiete der novellenartigen Wandersage ihre 
Rechtfertigung. 
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worden ist. Die Urform berichtet von der Tochter eines auf einem Berge 
wohnenden Riesen, die einen pfliigenden Bauer findet, ihn samt Pflug und 
Zugtieren in ihre Schiirze lidt, nach Hause tragt und dem Vater zeigt. Sic 
fragt, was fiir Wiirmer das seien. Der Vater befiehlt ihr, den Bauer wieder 
zuriickzubringen, weil er zu dem Geschlecht gehére, das die Riesen ver- 
treiben werde. In 14 Prozent der Fassungen aber heift der Schluf: der 
Mensch soll zuriickgetragen werden, weil er durch seine Arbeit den Riesen 
Brot schafft. Diese Form, popular geworden als Lokalsage von Nideck im 
Elsa8, weil iibernommen von Grimm und gereimt von Chamisso, verriit 
ihre Herkunft aus Ideen der franzésischen Revolutionszeit. Wahrschein- 
lich ist bei vielen Fassungen die literarische Version der echten Volkssage 
angehingt worden, doch beharren 85 Prozent der Vollformen bei der 
ailteren Erklirung.® 

Dies dritte Beispiel illustriert also im Gegensatz zu den beiden andern 
von rein literarischer Herkunft das Verhalten einer Wandersage bei lite- 
rarischen Eingriffen bezw. bei dem Eingreifen eines ‘Sagenpflegers’ des 
18. Jahrhunderts. Es ergibt sich eine doppelte Uberlieferung, wobei die 
echte volkstiimliche doch die zahlenm&Big stirkere bleibt, obwohl! die 
dichterische Form Schule und Stadthaus (in Deutschland) beherrscht. 

Am weitesten vom Mirchen entfernt scheint mir die Erle bnis- 
sage, deren Bedeutung die Untersuchungen von F. Ranke ins Licht 
gestellt haben.® In den Erlebnissagen haben wir den echten volksmafSigen 
Ursprung, einen meist schlichten, objektiven Bericht iiber das wunder- 
bare Erlebnis (das Kernmotiv) und den implizierten Anspruch, daf der 
Zuhérer dem Erziahler zu glauben hat. Die Keime zur Erlebnissage sind 
z.T. einfache Sinnestaéuschungen. Aus Rauch, Nebel oder Wasserspiege- 
lung werden visuelle Bilder geschaffen wie die Nebelkirche auf der Rhein- 
insel, Irrlichter, Schatzfeuer und dgl. Tauschungen des Gehdérsinnes er- 
zeugen Geisterstimmen oder Elfenmusik; das Echo erzeugt Echozwerge 
(die Luren) und die Echonymphe; der Klabautermann, der Héllenlirm 
der Wilden Jagd, das Koboldrumoren, die Niesgeister, geheimnisvo le 


5 V. Héttges, Die Sage vom Riesenspielzeug, “Deutsche Arbeiten der Universitat Kéln,” 
Iv (Jena, 1931). 
Chamissos Riese erkennt sogar den Bauer mit Stolz als seine Wurzel an: 
“Sollst gleich und ohne Murren erfiillen mein Gebot; 
Denn wire nicht der Bauer, so hattest du kein Brot; 
Es sprieSt der Stamm der Riesen aus Bauernmark hervor; 
Der Bauer ist kein Spielzeug, da sei uns Gott davor!” 
Diese Wendung steht in bemerkenswertem Kontraste zu der Entwicklung der Volkssage in 
Ruf land, wo im Gegenteil das allmahliche Kleinerwerden des menschlichen Geschlechts 
(Dekadenzmotiv) Riesen und Bauer verbindet: der Riese bezeichnet die Bauern als ein 
Geschlecht von eingeschrumpften Enkeln (Héttges, a.a.0., S. 55 ff.). 
* F. Ranke, “Sage und Erlebnis” (1912), in Volkssagenforschung (s. Anm. 2), S. 27 ff. 
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Glockenklinge haben den gleichen Ursprung. Andere Erlebnissagen set- 
zen Tauschungen des Auges u n d des Ohres voraus, z.B. gewisse Mythen 
vom Donnergott. Wieder andere Erlebnissagen kommen aus aufer- 
gewohnlichen Erfahrungen des inneren Menschen wie Alptraéumen, 
Angsttraumen, Halluzinationen, Fieberphantasien, epileptischen Daim- 
merzustinden, Herzbeklemmungen. 

Es liegt auf der Hand, daf jedesmal das Erlebnis ein einmaliges und 
einzigartiges war, das (‘mythische’) Erlebnis einer gewissen Person an 
einem bestimmten Ort unter genau bekannten Umstinden, und dai 
literarische Ausschmiickung durch zusi&tzliche Motive das Wesen der 
Erlebnissage verfalschen, ja, zu Tode treffen muf, da phantastische Zu- 
taten gréf®ere Anspriiche an den Glauben stellen. Deshalb bleibt die 
Erlebnissage im Ganzen einfach und verzichtet auf Zutaten und Erwei- 
terungen. Das Gesagte schlieBt nicht aus, daf die Erlebnissage den Kern 
einer literarischen (oder mythologischen) Erzihlung abgeben kann, die 
nun ihrerseits ein Eigenleben fiihrt, auBerhalb, seltener innerhalb der 
volkstiimlichen Tradition. Die literarisch fixierte Form mag dabei un- 
gleich bekannter als die echte Sage werden. 

Ein Beispiel dafiir ist ‘die geheimnisvolle Todesbotschaft.’ Die Volkssage 
berichtet z.B. in Tirol von einem im Wald gefundenen behaarten Findel- 
kind, das bei Menschen aufgezogen wird und als Bauernmagd dient. 
Eines Tages héren zwei Manner eine rauhe Stimme aus dem Tannen- 
wald: “Saget der Stutzfarche (Féhre), die Rohrinde sei gefallet und tot.” 
Als die Manner dies im Hause des Bauern erzihlen, bei dem das ge- 
fundene Madchen diente, erhob sie ein grofes Geheul, lief in den Urwald 
hinein und kam nicht wieder. Man brachte das Vorkommnis*mit dem 
Fallen eines Urbaumes beim Strafenbau in Verbindung. 

Plutarch erzihlt (De defectu orac. 17) das Erlebnis des igyptischen 
Steuermanns Thamus, der wihrend einer Windstille bei der Insel Paxos 
dreimal von einer geheimnisvollen Stimme angerufen wurde, die ihm 
dann den Auftrag gab, vor Palodes den Tod des Grofen Pan zu ver- 
kiinden. Thamus folgte dem Befehl, und eine Menge von Geisterstimmen 
antworteten der Botschaft mit lautem Klagegeschrei. Der Kaiser Tiberius 
in Rom hérte von der Geschichte und lie& den Agypter zu einem persén- 
lichen Bericht iiber die Sache kommen. 

Durch sekundare Beziehung des Grofien Pan auf den Teufel oder 
Christus gelangte dieses Erlebnis groSe Beriihmtheit in der christlichen 
Literatur. Zweifellos liegt aber die alte Volkssage zugrunde, die keinen 
mythologischen Ursprung hat, sondern nach dem Nachweis von A. Tay- 
lor auf eine Gehdrstaiuschung zuriickgeht und die gleichfalls die Weiter- 
gabe der geheimnisvollen Todesbotschaft und das sich erhebende laute 
Geisterklagen als weiteres Motiv kennt (wenn auch in einem Untertypus 
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Katzen die Traiger der Handlung sind und in einem andern Untertypus 
ein Feuer, nicht ein Todesfall angemeldet wird). Die Form der Sage bei 
Plutarch hat die lebende Volkssage nicht beeinfluBt, ihre Wege haben 
sich nicht gekreuzt.’ 

Etwas enger sind die Beziehungen zwischen Entriickungserlebnissen 
und der ‘Sage vom Wilden Heer,’ einem Sttick germanischer Mythoiogie. 
Das Erlebnis des Entriickten wird von ihm selber und seiner Umgebung 
als Begegnung mit dem Wilden Heer aufgefa8t und weitererzahlt, und 
diese Verbindung zwischen Realitat und Einbildung kann immer wieder 
vollzogen werden, ist zeitlos. Die kiirzeste Formel ist etwa (nach Ranke): 
ein Mann begegnet auf einsamer Wanderung dem mit Geschrei und Ge- 
brause gegen ihn heranziehenden wilden Heer; er wird, gewdhnlich weil 
er irgend einen Fehler begeht, dem wilden Heer nachruft oder sich ihm 
entgegengestellt, von ihm in die Liifte entfiihrt und kehrt entweder gar 
nicht oder erst nach langerer Zeit in die Heimat zuriick. 

Von Renward Cysat haben wir aus dem 16. Jahrhundert eine genaue 
Beschreibung eines solchen Erlebnisses, und es ist kein Zweifel, daS wir 
es mit der Reise eines Epileptikers im Daimmerzustand zu tun haben, 
dem Gehdrshalluzinationen voraufgingen. In die héhere Mythologie, d.h. 
in die Literatur gehoben finden wir ein solches Erlebnis in der bei Saxo 
Grammaticus berichteten Sage von Hadding, den Odin vor seinen Fein- 
den rettet. Der eindugige Greis nimmt ihn auf sein Ross und entfiihrt ihn 
tiber die Wogen des Meeres in weite Ferne, gibt ihm einen Krafttrunk 
und bringt ihn dann wieder in die Heimat zuriick. Diese literarische Form 
bleibt isoliert.® 

Endlich ein drittes Beispiel, die Sage vom geisterhaften Aufhocker 
oder ‘Huckup’, die Ranke aus plétzlich auftretender Herzangst bei einer 
Wanderung erklart hat: Der Huckup springt nach den Berichten den 
Leuten auf den Nacken, hangt ihnen wie ein Mehlsack’auf den Schultern, 
lastet schwerer und schwerer, bis der Mensch an einem bestimmten Ort 
ganz unerwartet von der Bedriickung befreit wird oder bis er unter der 
unheimlichen Biirde zusammensinkt. Der Huckup hat in den Sagen man- 
cherlei Gestalt angenommen, aber er bleibt stets von den Alpgeistern, 
die uns im Schlafe bedriicken, unterschieden. Selbstverstandlich ver- 
langen die einzelnen Berichte Glauben und geben genaue Angaben iiber 
Ort und Zeit und bekannte Nebenumstinde. Manchmal sind die Sagen 


7 A. Taylor, ‘Northern Parallels to the Death of Pan,” Washington University Studies, 
X, Human. Series, nr. 1 (Washington University. St. Louis, Mo., 1922). 246 Parallelen. 
Vgl. auch F. Ranke, Die deutschen Volkssagen, 2. Aufl. (Miinchen, 1914), Anm. zu S. 186 
(a). 

8 F. Ranke, “Vorchristliches und Christliches in den deutschen Volkssagen” (1928), 
in Volkssagenforschung (s. Anm. 2), S. 87 ff., bes. 94. 
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christlich gefarbt, derart da der Huckup als ‘Brennender,’ d.h. als Arme 
Seele aus dem Fegfeuer begriffen wird—das ist dann noch echte Volks- 
sage. 

Derselbe einfache Stoff aber ist in die literarische Uberlieferung als 
‘Christophorus’-Legende gedrungen. Diese ist auf den ersten Blick eine 
Erklirungssage (der Name des Heiligen wird durch die Legende erklirt), 
aber sie ist auch Erlebnissage, denn das Jesuskind, das iiber den rei- 
Genden Strom getragen wird und das, je héher das Wasser steigt, als 
giéttliche Last schwerer und schwerer auf den Trager driickt, ist der ins 
Mythische erhobene Huckup. Die Legende fiihrt dann (seit Jacobus de 
Varagine, Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts) ein Eigenleben und stért in keiner 
Weise die Kreise der primitiven Sage.*® 

Die Erlebnissagen zeigen also als Rohstoffe fiir literarische Betatigung 
gréBere Veranderlichkeit als die Wandersagen, deren festere Form durch 
das ewige Wiedererzihlen bewahrt bleibt. Die drei behandelten Bei- 
spiele: ‘die Todesbotschaft,’ die ‘Entriickung durch die Wilde Jagd’ und 
der ‘Huckup’ haben aber als im Volke lebende Sagen dieselbe Wider- 
standskraft gegen die literarischen Formen. Nur ist der Grund hier ein 
ganz anderer: das Erlebnis wiederholt sich, und die Sage wird (wenigstens 
bei ‘Entriickung’ und ‘Huckup’) um das Grundmotiv herum immer 
neugeschaffen. 

Das Eingreifen eines ‘Sagenpflegers’ wird viel eher ermutigt bei der 
Ereignissage, dieein historisches Faktum sagenmafig erklart oder 
ausschmiickt. Das Volk ist freilich kein sehr zuverlissiger Zeuge fiir his- 
torische Vorginge und wird eher ein unbedeutendes Nebengeschehen 
sagenmiafig festhalten als die grofe historische Linie. Die geschichtlichen 
Persénlichkeiten werden sogar oft von ihrem wirklichen Hintergrund ge- 
trennt oder auch haufig mit gleichnamigen anderen verwechselt—wie 
z.B. Friedrich I mit Friedrich II in der deutschen Kaisersage. Die Unter- 
suchung der franzisischen Uberlieferung durch Paul Sébillot war vom 
Standpunkt des Historikers enttiuschend; das Gediachtnis des Volkes 
erwies sich als auf etwa drei Generationen beschrinkt, ungenau und 
kurzsichtig, d.h. auf die Ortsgeschichte begrenzt.!° Ranke hat der Unter- 
suchung der deutschen Geschichtssage kein besseres Ergebnis voraus- 
gesagt und die zahlreichen historischen Sagen eher als Chronistenerfin- 
dungen denn als echte Volkssagen ansehen wollen." Sein Beispiel, die Ge- 


* F. Ranke, “Der Huckup” (1919), ebda., S. 39 ff. 

10 P. Sébillot, Le Peuple et I’ Histoire (Paris, 1907) = “Le Folklore de France,” tv. 

uF, Ranke, “Grundfragen der Volkssagenforschung” (1925), in Volkssagenforschung, 
S. 71 ff., bes. 75 ff. Vgl. auch F. Panzer, Marchen, Sage und Dichtung (s. Anm. 2), S. 22: 
“Es ist zunichst eine durch Erfahrung festgestellte Tatsache, daf} eine geschichtliche 
Uberlieferung in dem modernen Sinne des Wortes, das heift also eine volistindige und 
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schichte der ‘Treuen Weiber von Weinsberg,’ die im Jahre 1140 bei der 
Belagerung durch Konrad III ihr liebstes Besitztum aus der Stadt tragen 
durften und dann ihre Manner auf den Riicken nahmen, soll Jahrhun- 
derte hindurch nur schriftlich iiberliefert worden und erst im 16. und 17. 
Jahrhundert ins Volk gedrungen sein. Durch weitgehende Loslésung von 
dem historischen Schauplatz und dem historischen Ereignis ist sie aber 
fast keine Ereignissage mehr, sondern eher eine Wandersage. Wie dem 
auch sei—fiir die Untersuchung des Verhiltnisses der Ereignissage zur 
Literatur méchte ich lieber die rheinische Sage vom ‘Pfalzgrafenstein’ als 
Beispiel heranziehen, die in zahlreichen Abwandlungen des 19. Jahr- 
hunderts vorliegt, die aber niemals die Verbindung mit der Inselburg bei 
Caub verloren hat. 

Der Kern der Uberlieferung ist ganz kurz, dass die Pfalzgrafinnen 
(oder auch die rémischen Kaiserinnen) in der Inselburg, dem sogenannten 
Pfalzgrafenstein, ihre erste Entbindung abwarten miiSten.” Alles Hinter- 
griindige fiir diesen angeblichen Brauch ist dem Volksgediachtnis ent- 
schwunden. Man bringt aber wohl mit Recht die Sage in Beziehung zu 
der beriihmtesten Pfalzgriafin des Mittelalters, der Staufin Agnes, und 
ihrer romantischen Verbindung mit dem Sohne Heinrichs des Léwen. 
Agnes, die Tochter des Pfalzgrafen Konrad und Nichte Barbarossas, war 
als Kind dem Herzog Heinrich von Braunschweig verlobt worden und 
weigerte sich spater, unter den veranderten politischen Verhdltnissen, 
von diesem Bunde zuriickzutreten und den Kénig Philipp II August von 
Frankreich zu erhéren. Ihre tatkriftige Mutter nahm ihre Partei, lief 
den Welfenprinzen heimlich nach Stahleck kommen und das Paar durch 
den Burgkaplan trauen. Der Vater und Kaiser Heinrich VI sahen sich 
vor die vollendete Tatsache gestellt; damit wurde die Pfalz der staufi- 
schen Hausmacht fiir immer entfremdet, und die Tochter aus dieser 
Verbindung, eine andere Agnes, brachte die pfailzischen Lande dem 
Hause Wittelsbach als Heiratsgut zu. Offenbar hat dieses folgenschwere 
Ereignis auf Stahleck dem viel spiter im Rhein erbauten Pfalzgrafen- 
stein seine sagenhafte Bedeutung verschafft. 

In diesem Falle vollzieht sich nun der Eingriff der ‘Sagenpfleger’ vor 





unveranderte Fortpflanzung der Kenntnis des Geschehenen, miindlich vollkommen un- 
mdglich ist . . .. Die bedeutendsten Ereignisse sind in kiirzester Frist derart verschollen, 
da& ein pragmatischer Zusammenhang auch nur kurzer, bedeutendster Epochen sich nur 
aus der miindlichen Uberlieferung nie und nirgends wieder erstellen lieBe...”; und 
F. Ranke, “Sage,” Deutsche Volkskunde (s. Anm. 2), S. 193 ff., bes. 213 (Wittekind und 
Kar] der Grofe von einer westfilischen Sage in die Schwedenzeit verlegt!). 

12 (J. H. Dielhelm,) Denkwiirdiger und niitslicher Rheinischer Antiquarius etc., 2. Aufl. 
(Frankfurt a.M., 1744), S. 602 f.; P. Zaunert, Rheinlandsagen, 1 (Jena, 1924), 46. 
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unsern Augen. Es ist die ‘Rheinromantik’ (die uns auch im folgenden bei 
den Erklarungssagen die Beispiele liefern soll), die sich des Stoffes be- 
michtigt und ihn romanhaft auszuwerten sucht. Der Sagensammler Nik- 
las Vogt, kurmainzischer Bibliothekar und spater Curator des Schul- 
wesens im GrofSherzogtum Frankfurt," erzihlit in seinen Rheinischen 
Geschichten und Sagen“ folgendermaSen: der Pfalzgraf habe von dem 
Umgange seiner Tochter mit dem Braunschweiger Kundschaft erhalten 
und, weil er den Zorn des Kaisers fiirchtete, die Feste unter Bacharach 
mitten im Rheine erbaut, um seine Tochter dort einzusperren. Heinrich 
aber habe sich weder durch die Tiefe des Rheines noch die Harte der 
Mauern abschrecken lassen. Von der Mutter unterstiitzt, sei er heimlich 
in Pilgerkleidern in die Festung eingelassen worden, und das junge Paar 
habe sein Gliick zwischen den Gefaingnismauern genossen. Die Schwan- 
gerschaft der Pfalzgrafin zwang dann—nach Vogt— ihre Mutter, dem 
alten Pfalzgrafen, und dann diesen, dem Kaiser das Geheimnis zu ent- 
decken. Der Kaiser habe von der Anerkennung der Ehe nichts wissen 
wollen, wenn nicht ein rechtmafiger Trauungsakt vorgelegt wiirde. Der 
Pfalzgraf war dadurch in die héchste Verlegenheit gesetzt, die listige 
Gattin aber erklirte, beide seien durch den Burgkaplan getraut, lie den 
Trauungsakt nachtraglich mit Zeugen und erforderlichen Férmlichkeiten 
fertigen und dem Kaiser vorlegen. Der getiuschte Vater, ‘‘fiir die kiinf- 
tigen Vorfille so behutsam gemacht,”’ habe dann verfiigt, daf alle kiinfti- 
gen Pfalzgrafinnen den Stammhalter in dem engen Kimmerlein auf der 
Pfalz zur Welt bringen sollten. 

Vogt ist nicht der beste Erzihler, seine Sagenberichte verstofen oft 
gegen die Logik oder verderben durch Fliichtigkeit wie in der zitierten 
Sage gerade den Schlu&. Das hat nicht gehindert, daG seine sentimentali- 
schen Geschichten von einem Nacherzihler nach dem anderen in die 
populdren Sagensammlungen aufgenommen worden sind. Anderungen in 
diesen verderben gewéhnlich noch mehr: Snowe" lat z.B. den Pfalzgra- 
fen nach der heimlichen Trauung nach Stahleck zuriickkehren und dem un- 
willkommenen Welfenprinzen die Tiire weisen. Dann erst wird der Pfalz- 
grafenstein als Gefangnis fiir Mutter und Tochter errichtet. Durch diese 
Anderung soll erreicht werden, da die Mutter den Ehekontrakt zur 
rechten Zeit vorweisen kann, aber die romantische Geschichte vom 
Liebesnest in der Rheinburg wird durch die Verbannung des Welfen 


18 Vgl. den Artikel “Nicolaus Vogt,” Allg. Dische. Biographie, xx, 189 ff. (Bockenheimer). 

“N. Vogt, Rheinische Geschichten und Sagen, 4 Bde. (Frankfurt a.M., 1817-1836), 
bes. m (1817), 257 (Pfalzgrafenstein). 

1% J. Snowe, The Rhine. Legends, Traditions, History from Cologne to Mainz, 1 (London, 
1839), 229 ff. 
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griindlich verdorben. Es konnte nicht ausbleiben, daf ein weiterer 
Nacherzihler (A. Schreiber)"* das Motiv des eingeschmuggelten Pilgers 
dadurch interessanter zu machen suchte, daf er Heinrich durch andere 
von der grofen Schénkeit der Agnes héren und sich als Pilger Zutritt zur 
Hohenstaufenburg verschaffen laBt, wo er Mutter und Tochter fiir sich 
gewinnt. Bei einem dritten (A. H. Bernard)" singt (!) der Pilger vor den 
Frauen von seinen Abenteuern; die beunruhigte Mutter glaubt nun nicht 
mehr an die Pilgerkleider und weist den Fremden hinaus; am folgenden 
Tage kommt er wieder, stellt sich vor und hilt um die Hand der jungen 
Grifin an. Nach Schreiber und Bernard befiehlt der Pfalzgraf, Agnes und 
ihr Heinrich sollten in der Pfalz eingesperrt leben, bis sie einen Erben 
geboren habe—was keine grofe Strafe war. 

Der Punkt, in dem die Vogtsche Version wirklich verbesserungsbediirf- 
tig war, die Schlu8wendung, die gerade die Verbindung zwischen Volks- 
sage und Geschichte herstellen sollte, wurde merkwiirdigerweise von den 
meisten sklavisch iibernommen. Die Logik der Verfiigung des Pfalzgrafen 
ist nicht einzusehen, aber K. Geib,'” J. Snowe, F. J. Kiefer'* haben es so 
wiederholt: Agnes soll ihre Niederkunft in der Pfalz halten, wie auch alle 
zukiinftigen Pfalzgrafinnen, weil er den Nachkommen helfen will, die 
Téchter zu hiiten—obgleich ihm das doch gerade nicht gelungen ist! Der 
Ubergang—geschickter als bei Vogt schon bei Schreiber—wurde erst bei 
Simrock sinnvoll formuliert:!* da8 nimlich der Vater, sowie dessen Halb- 
bruder (Kaiser Rotbart statt Heinrich VI) zwar hiatten in die Verbindung 
willigen miissen, zugleich aber darauf bestanden hitten, da die Pfalz- 
graifin da niederkomme, wo sie guter Hoffnung geworden.—Hundert 
Jahre nach der Niederschrift der Vogtschen Sage hat Wilhelm Schifer*® 
in seinen sorgfaltig durchgefeilten Rheinsagen die geschichtlich tiberlie- 
ferte heimliche Hochzeit auf Stahleck an der richtigen Stelle berichtet und 
die iiberfliissige Frage des Kaisers nach dem Ehekontrakt und dessen 
nachtrigliche Beschaffung unterdriickt. Neu ist bei ihm, da das 
Liebespaar vor dem Vater auf die Rheininsel fliichtet, wo dann in der 
kleinen Kammer eine neue Pfalzgrifin zur Welt kommt. Diese wohl 
endgiiltige literarische Form bewahrt die Volkssage, verstéBt nicht griéb- 


16 A. Schreiber, Sagen aus den Rheingegenden, dem Schwarzwald und den Vogesen, 2. 
Bindchen (Heidelberg, 1839), S. 28 ff. (s. auch Anm. 23). 

1a A. H. Bernard (1862?). Seine Sammlung wurde in der englischen Ubersetzung von 
F. Arnold benutzt: Legends of the Rhine (Mayence, 187-?), S. 220 ff. 

17K. Geib, Die Sagen und Geschichten des Rheinlandes (Mannheim, 1836), S. 424 ff. 

18 F, J. Kiefer, Die Sagen des Rheinlandes von Basel bis Rotterdam (6. Aufl., Mainz o.J.), 
S. 157 ff. 

1K. Simrock, Das malerische und romantische Rheinland, 3. Aufl., (Leipzig, 1851), 
S. 262 ff. 

90 W. Schiffer, Rheinsagen (1913, bezw. Miinchen, 1921), S. 72 ff. 
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lich gegen die Geschichte und behalt von Vogt nur einige romantische 
Lichter. wie die heimlichen Besuche auf Stahleck. 

Wenn dieses Beispiel allgemeinere Schliisse zulaBt, so ergibt sich fiir 
unser Problem das Folgende: die kurze Sage ist durch den antiquarisch 
interessierten Sagensammler wieder mit dem historischen Ereignis ver- 
kniipft worden, das seiner Zeit zu der Entstehung der Sage den Anlaf 
gegeben hatte. Die sentimentale Ausschmiickung zum Roman, die durch 
den Zeitgeschmack bedingt war, hilt sich durch das 19. Jahrhundert 
ziemlich unverandert, wird dann aber in neuester Zeit auf das Notwen- 
digste beschrankt, soda auch in der literarischen Zutat der Sagenton 
getroffen wird. Mithin scheint die Einwirkung der Literatur auf die Sage 
im Laufe der Zeit von der umgekehrten Strémung abgeliést worden zu 
sein, wir beobachten die Einwirkung der Form ‘Sage’ auf die Literatur. 
Das Endergebnis von all dem ist eine geschmackvolle Verbindung von 
Volkssage und literarischer Form, die nun wieder in die miindliche Tra- 
dition Eingang finden kann. 

Die Erklarungssage ist in noch héherem Grade als die Ereig- 
nissage fiir literarische Umformung empfanglich. Sie will merkwiirdige 
Naturformationen, unverstandene Briauche, Ruinen aus alten Zeiten, 
unverstandliche Namen und Wappen erklaren und macht an sich schon 
in reichlicherem Mafse von phantasiem&Bigen Motiven, iibernatiirlichen 
Erscheinungen und dgl. Gebrauch. Das Erlebnis, das Glauben mehr als 
jedes andere Sagenmotiv verlangt, fehlt ganz. Das historische Ereignis 
wird in den meisten Fallen durch historische Fiktion verdringt. Die Form 
der Erklarungssage aber ist im Gegensatz zur phantasiemaSigen Wan- 
dersage (mit innerlich bedingter Motivfolge) unfest, der Erweiterung und 
wieder der Kiirzung fahig, und wenn literarische Einfliisse oder ‘Sagen- 
pfleger’ oder auch ‘Sagenfalscher’ einsetzen, ist es nicht ausgeschlossen, 
daB eine gliickliche Erfindung volkstiimlich wird und die echten Rudi- 
mente verschluckt. 

Es ist z.B. bekannt, welche verwickelten Hintergriinde die Heinesche 
‘Lore-Lei’ hat:! die Natur schafft das beriihmte Felsenecho an der ge- 
fahrlichen Biegung des Flusses; die Vermutung, dass der Widerhall auf 
Hoéhlungen im Berge zuriickzufiihren ist, fiihrt zu der Sage, da& Geister 


2 (J. H. Dielhelm), Denkwiirdiger und niitzlicher Rheinischer Antiquarius (s. Anm. 12). 
S. 608 ff.; W. Hertz, “Uber den Namen Loreley,” Bayer. Akademie, Sitsungsberichte, 
1886, S. 217-253. Hertz hat (S. 232) Simrocks Zweifel an der Marner-Stelle zuriickgewisen, 
Vgl. auch zum folgenden M. R. Hewelcke, Die Loreleysage (Paderborn, 1908); J. Biitzler, 
Geschichte der rheinischen Sage und die Romantik in ihrem EinfluG auf deren Wiederbe- 
lebung (Elberfeld, 1928), S. 57 ff.; K. Gsundbrunn, Der deutsche Rhein, die rheinischen 
Sagen, Siedlungen und ihre Bevilkerung in der englischen nichtdramatischen Literatur des 
18. und 19. Jahrhunderts (Erlanger Diss., 1928), S. 102 ff. 
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oder Zwerge (‘Luren’) in diesen Felsenhéhlen hausen, gibt dem Felsen 
den Namen Lurlei. Die ‘Luren’ mtissen gewdhnlich etwas bewachen; am 
Rheine liegt die Verbindung mit dem verschwundenen Nibelungen- 
schatze nah—darauf haben wir eine Anspielung schon beim Marner (13. 
Jahrh.) in seinem Spottlied auf die geizigen Rheinlinder. Von einer Berg- 
nymphe oder Wassernixe aber héren wir nichts bis zum 19. Jahrhundert, 
bis Brentano (1802) in seinem Roman Godwi (1, 392 ff.) aus dem Namen 
eine Zauberin Lore Lay erfindet, die alle Manner behext, aber den wirk- 
lich Geliebten nicht halten kann. Zu Klosterhaft verurteilt, erblickt sie 
unterwegs vom hohen Felsen den Liebsten unten im Schiffe und stiirzt 
sich hinab. Derselbe Brentano aber macht aus der Lore Lay in seinen 
Rheinmarchen (1816) eine Rheinnixe Frau Lureley, die in ihrem prich- 
tigen FelsenschloB den Nibelungenhort bewacht. Beide Erfindungen er- 
wiesen sich als fruchtbar. Eichendorff nahm das Hexenmotiv auf, Graf 
Otto Heinrich von Loeben und Heine verwerteten die Gestalt der Was- 
sernixe. Im einzelnen ist die Entwicklung der Loreley-Gestalt natiirlich 
eine Angelegenheit der Literaturgeschichte, nicht der Sagengeschichte, 
aber es ist vielleicht weniger bekannt, daf auch die Rheinsagensamm- 
lungen deutlich die Herkunft aus den zwei verschiedenen Erfindungen 
Brentanos an der Stirne tragen. Auf der einen Seite finden wir Niklas 
Vogt, der schon 1811 eine kurze and ungenaue Prosaversion der ‘Zauberin 
Lore Lay’ gibt und dem mehr oder weniger getreu und mehr oder weniger 
geschickt eine Reihe Nacherzahler folgen.* Auf der andern Seite steht 
Vogts Mitarbeiter Aloys Schreiber, Hofhistoriograph in Karlsruhe,” 
dessen Erzahlung von der Liebe des Pfalzgrafensohnes zur Rheintochter 
Heine aus dessen Reisehandbuch bekannt war. Auch Schreiber hat ine 
Reihe Nacherzahler gehabt.™ 


2 N. Vogt, “Jugendphantasien tiber die Sagen des Rheins” Rhein. Archiv. v (1811), 69; 
vgl. A. Kaufmann, Quellenangaben und Bemerkungen zu Karl Simrocks Rheinsagen (K6ln, 
1862), S. 89.—Vogt folgen z.B. K. Geib, a.a.0. (s. Anm. 17), S. 458 ff.; J. Snowe, a.a.0. 
(s. Anm. 15), 1, 201 ff. (1. Version: Er la8t den Ritter und zweihundert Mann zusammen 
mit der Lore-Lay im Rhein ertrinken); A. H. Bernard, a.a.0. (s. Anm. 16), $.238 ff. 
(“Lorelay,” 2. Version); W. O. von Horn (=W. Oertel), The Rhine (Wiesbaden, 1872), 
mir nur in der englischen Ubersetzung zuginglich, dort S. 292 f.; W. Miiller von Ké- 
nigswinter, Lorelei. Rheinisches Sagenbuch (2. Aufl., 1857), S. 213. Selbst A. Schreiber, 
a.a.O. (s. Anm. 16), S. 77 ff. hat Vogts Fassung spiter benutzt. 

% Vgl. den Artikel “Alois Wilhelm Schreiber,” Allg. Dtsche. Biographie, xxxn, 471 
(v. Weech). 

% A. Schreiber, Handbuch fiir Reisende am Rhein (2. Aufl., Heidelberg, 1818), Volks- 
sagen-Anhang, S. 63 ff. (in Walzels Heine-Ausgabe als Quelle angegeben); wdrtlich noch in 
der 4. Aufl. (1831), S. 627 f.; ferner in Auswahl der interessantesten Sagen aus den Gegenden 
des Rheins (Heidelberg, 1819), S. 84, Nr. 16—etwas gekiirzt bei v. der Leyen-Hittges, 
Lesebuch (s. Anm. 3), S. 57 ff.; ebenfalls in A. Schreiber, Sagen aus den Gegenden des Rheins 
und des Schwarzwaldes, 2. Aufi. (Heidelberg, 1829), S. 72 ff.—Ausgeschmitickt nacherzéhlt 
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Das Ganze sieht aus wie ein Triumph der literarischen Erfindungen 
iiber die alte volkstiimliche Tradition. Das Endergebnis ist jedoch nicht 
der Sieg der einen oder andern literarischen Version (beide haben es nicht 
zu dauernder Volkstiimlichkeit gebracht), sondern beide literarische 
Sagen sind verdringt durch die echte mythische Schépfung Heines, die 
zwar keine Geschichte erzahlt, aber durch die einfachsten stilistischen 
Mittel die alten Sagenrudimente von dem Echofelsen und seinen Gefahren 
zu neuem Leben erweckt. Eine taktvoll geformte neue ‘Volkssage’ steht 
am Schlusse der Entwicklung. 

Weniger bekannt sind die folgenden drei, vier Rheinsagen, deren Ur- 
spriinge aus einem merkwiirdigen Umstand, der zu erkléren war, wir 
noch feststellen, deren literarische Umformungen wir dann Schritt fiir 
Schritt, mit Daten und Editionen, noch belegen kénnen. Die Auswahl 
ist bedingt durch die Tatsache, da die uns schon bekannten Vogt und 
Schreiber in ihren Mahlerischen Ansichten des Rheins von Mainz bis 
Diisseldorf (Frankfurt, 1806) drei Sagen ausfiihrlich geben, die alle drei 
die deutlichsten Zeichen der literarischen Bearbeitung verraten: ‘die 
Griindung des Klosters Noth Gottes,’ die Geschichte von den ‘Feindlichen 
Briidern,’ die Sagen von ‘Rolandseck’ und vom ‘Drachenfelsen.’* Die 
geographische Reihenfolge dort ist hier aus inneren Griinden beibehalten, 
wegen der Abstufung der volkstiimlichen Rudimente. Diese Rudimente 
sind bei ‘Noth Gottes’ eine echte Griindungssage, bei den ‘Feindlichen 
Briidern’ eine mit einer Wandersage verschmolzene Erklirungssage, bei 
‘Rolandseck’ und ‘Drachenfelssage’ fast nichts als die Namen. 

Die Sage von der Griindung des Klosters ‘Noth Gottes’ will einerseits 
den Namen der Kirche und des Klosters (A gonia Dei) erkliren, anderer- 
seits die wohl historische Verbindung mit der Ritterfamilie Brémser von 
Riidesheim. Nach Biitzler war die Grundlage eine Volkssage folgender 
Art: 


Ein Ritter Brémser von Riidesheim hatte gelobt, eine Kirche zu bauen, aber 
sein Geliibde wieder vergessen. Da brachte eines Tages sein Knecht ein Bild 
nach Haus, das seine Ochsen mit den Hérnern aus der Erde gescharrt hatten; 
das Bild hatte dreimal Nothgottes gerufen. 


Bei seinem Besuch im Kloster (Reise am Rhein, Main und Neckar, 
1814/1815) erwaihnt Goethe die lokale Uberlieferung—er besichtigte 
auch das Wunderbild, eine Christusfigur aus einer Olberggruppe, das 
nach Riidesheim iiberfiihrt war; ein alterer Beleg fiir diese Urform scheint 





von K. Geib, a.a.0., S. 438 ff. (“Die Jungfrau vom Lurlei’”’); J. Snowe, a.a.0., 1, 208 ff. 
(2. Version); F. J. Kiefer, a.a.0., S. 162; L. Bechstein, Deutsches Sagenbuch (Leipzig, 1853); 
u.a. Vgl. auch P. Zaunert, a.a.O. (s. Anm. 12), 11, 40 f. 

% Vgl. auch J. Biitzler, a.a.0. (s. Anm. 21), S. 64 ff. 
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aber zu fehlen. Die Hérmer des Ochsen wurden in der Oberen Burg zu 
Riidesheim aufbewahrt.” 

Es mu daneben aber schon eine Kreuzrittersage iiber die in der 

Klosterkirche gezeigten Sklavenketten und eine sogenannte Drachen- 
zunge gegeben haben;?’ ob in Verbindung mit der Griindungssage, ist 
allerdings ungewifi. Jedenfalls haben Vogt und Schreiber in den Mahle- 
rischen Ansichten (1, 52) eine breit ausgesponnene romantische Novelle an 
die Stelle der alten Erklirungssage gesetzt. Die wechselvollen Erlebnisse 
des Ritters in den Kreuzziigen sollten das Geliibde besser begriinden. 
Das Geliibde selber wurde mit einer romantischen Liebesgeschichte ver- 
kniipft, zu der als dufere Anregung der bei Brentano vorkommende Name 
‘Schlo& der Gisella’ fiir die Brémserburg diente. So kommt es zu dem fol- 
genden Aufbau: 
Hanns Brémser von Riidesheim erlegt im heiligen Kriege einen Drachen, gerat 
aber kurz darauf in die Gefangenschaft der Unglaubigen. In seiner Verzweiflung 
gelobt er Gott, seine einzige Tochter Gisela dem Himmel zu weihen und in ein 
Kloster zu schicken. Gott erhért sein Gebet, er wird befreit und sieht die Heimat 
wieder. Die zur Jungfrau erbliihte Tochter aber erschrickt zu Tode, als sie von 
dem Geliibde hért, denn ihr Herz gehért einem jungen Ritter. Alles Bitten und 
Flehen kann den Vater nicht erweichen: er droht mit seinem Fluche. Da flieht 
sie auf eine Felsenspitze am Rhein und stiirzt sich hinab. Der alte Brémser gelobt 
nun zur Lésung ihrer Seele eine Kirche zu stiften, macht dann aber keine An- 
stalten, dieses neue Versprechen zu erfiillen. Da erscheint ihm der in Palastina 
erlegte Drache im Traum, rasselnd fallen die mitgebrachten Sklavenketten von 
der Wand, aber eine blasse jugendliche Gestalt mit den Ziigen Giselas vertreibt 
das Ungetiim. Trotzdem wird das Geliibde nicht erfiillt, und ein zweites Wunder 
ist nétig: die Auffindung des um Hilfe flehenden Bildes. Dann endlich wird der 
Bau von Noth Gottes unternommen. 


Vogt hat wohl selber die wilde Motivhadufung und die allzu lose Ver- 
kniipfung der alten und der neuen Sage unangenehm empfunden, denn in 
seiner Bildergallerie des Rheins von 1811** und in seinen Rheinischen Ge- 
schichten und Sagen von 1817** scheidet er die Gisela-Episode zum Vor- 
teil der Erzihlung ginzlich aus: das in der Gefangenschaft getane Ge- 
liibde bezieht sich auf den Bau der Kirche. Die Uberarbeitung sucht aber 
nun den Ausfall an Motiven durch Ausmalung des Restes wettzumachen, 
soda die gesuchte Vereinfachung doch nicht gelingt. 

Gleich nach der Befreiung vergift der Ritter sein Geltibde. Auf dem Heimwege 
denkt er nur an die Ktisse seiner schénen Frau und an seinen Rtidesheimer Wein, 
soda ein schrecklicher Drache ihn aus seinen weltlichen Traumen reifen muf. 


% Schreiber, Handbuch etc. (4. Aufl.), S. 197 f. 

27 Schreiber, Handbuch etc. (4 Aufi.), S. 610; Geib, a.a.0., 373. 

28 N. Vogt, “Die Bildergallerie des Rheins,” Rhein. Archiv, Heft 5 und 9 (Mainz, 1811). 
2° N. Vogt, Rheinische Geschichten und Sagen (s. Anm. 14), bes. 111 (1817), 116 ff. 
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Der Ritter erneuert sein Geliibde, besteht den Drachen, schneidet ihm die 
Zunge aus und packt sie zu den mitgebrachten Sklavenketten auf sein Pferd. 
Zuhause angelangt, verliegt sich der Ritter bei Weib und Wein und muf von 
neuem an sein Versprechen gemahnt werden. Es folgt die Auffindung des Gnaden- 
bildes durch den Knecht mit dem Ochsen, nur ruft das Stimmchen jetzt aus einer 
Hohle der groBen Eiche. Der Knecht nimmt das Bild aus dem Baume und lat 
es durch den jungen Ritter in die Hauskapelle tragen. Aber am folgenden Tage 
wiederholt sich das Wunder der Stimme; diesmal gribt der Ochse das Bildchen 
aus der Erde vor der Eiche. Jetzt erfahrt auch der Ritter von dem Fund, wird 
von Reue ergriffen und baut die Kirche Noth Gottes. 


Dieser neuen Fassung Vogts folgte fast wértlich Karl Geib in seiner 1. 
Version,®® nur laft er Brémser noch dazu auf wunderbare Weise befreit 
werden: nachdem er das Kirchlein gelobt hat, findet er in seiner Zelle 
eine Feile; er befreit sich, die Wachen sind in tiefen Schlaf versenkt.— 
Sons’ aber haben die ersten Nacherziahler die romantischere Form der 
Mahlerischen Ansichten bevorzugt, besonders weil das volkstiimliche 
Schreibersche Handbuch fiir Reisende am Rhein und Schreibers eigene 
Sammlung Auswahl der interessantesten Sagen aus den Gegenden des 
Rheins und des Schwarzwaldes* Griindungssage, Kreuzrittersage und 
Gisela-Episode verschmolzen. (Irrtiimlich erscheint hier ein Marien- 
bild statt des Nothgottesbildes!) Die Nacherzihler haben nur selten 
etwas gebessert, wie z.B. Geib, der den Ritter sein Geliibde in Kriegswir- 
ren vergessen lift; meist haben sie die Vorlage noch mehr verwirrt.” 

Die Aufgabe, aus der Vogt-Schreiberschen Novelle eine annehmbare 
literarische Sagenform zu schaffen, war eben ein unmégliches Beginnen. 
Wahrend Vogt deshalb die Gisela-Episode spiter ausschied, ging Sim- 
rock den entgegengesetzten Weg und beschrinkte sich in seinem Gedicht 
ganz auf diese.** Ebenso verzichtete auf die Griindungssage W. Miiller 
von Kénigswinter in seinem Rheinbuch und in seiner Lorelei, doch ver- 

30K. Geib, a.a.0., 366 ff. 

31 A. Schreiber, Handbuch etc. (2. Aufl., 1818), Volkssagen-Anhang, S. 21 ff.; eda. 
(4. Aufl., 1831), S. 608 ff.; es ist anzunehmen, da die erste Auflage, die mir unzugiing- 
lich war, den gleichen Text hatte (1816); ferner: A. Schreiber, Auswahl der interessantesten 
Sagen aus den Gegenden des Rheins und des Schwarzwaldes (Frankfurt, 1819); ders., Sagen 
aus den Gegenden des Rheins usw. (s. Anm. 24), S. 22 ff. 

2K. Geib, a.a.0., 369 ff.; weitere Nacherzihlungen bei J. Snowe, a.a.0., 1, 369 ff. 
(“Gisella Brémser”’); F. J. Kiefer, a.a.0., S. 113 (“Riidesheim. Gisela”: Um sein krankes 
Gemiit zu beruhigen, baut Brémser das gelobte Kloster. Danach wird ein Kruzifix im 
Walde gefunden, was den Anla& zum Bauder Kirche Nothgottes gibt); L. Bechstein, 
a.a.0. (s. Anm. 24), S. 66 (macht den alten Rtidesheimer Wein allein fiir die VergeGlichkeit 
des Ritters verantwortlich. Die wunderbare Auffindung des Gnadenbildes erklart er ra- 
tionalistisch so: Ein Jude hatte das hélzerne Bild des Schmerzensmannes und ein heiliges 
Gefaif mit dem heiligen Leib aus einer nahen Kirche entwendet und dort verborgen); A. H. 
Bernard, a.a.0., S. 180 ff. (im wesentlichen nach Schreiber). 

% K. Simrock, Rheinsagen, Nr. 96: ‘‘Gisela.” Vgl. A. Kaufmann, a.a.O. (s. Anm. 22), S. 
101 f. 
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wickelte er in der letztgenannten Sammlung die Erzaihlung wieder da- 
durch, da der Verlobte der Tochter den alten Ritter aus der Gefangen- 
schaft befreit. Nach dem Freitod der Tochter bereitet der Vater ihr traurig 
-ernst die Gruft, der Freier fahrt zum Heiligen Grabe.*—Ein zeitgenés- 
sischer, wissenschaftlich denkender und verantwortungsbewufter Sagen- 
erzihler, P. Zaunert, list die Schwierigkeit dagegen wie Vogt: er ver- 
zichtet auf die Gisela-Erweiterung und erzahlt allein die Griindungs- 
sage. Allerdings lat er, wie mir scheint zu Unrecht, den Drachenkampf 
weg und fiihrt, ohne sich auf die volkstiimliche Uberlieferung dafiir zu be- 
rufen, ein neues Mirakel ein. Der Ritter findet sich nimlich eines Mor- 
gens bei seinem Heimatort wieder, die Fesseln und Schellen noch an den 
Gliedern.* 

Dies scheint also das Endergebnis der hundertjihrigen literarischen 
Entwicklung: die beiden Hauptelemente der Vogt-Schreiberschen Novelle 
haben sich wieder getrennt, die Griindungssage hat die Gisela-Episode 
fiir immer abgestofen und ist damit wohl der urspriinglichen miindlichen 
Volkstradition so nahe wie méglich gekommen. Die Gisela-Episode aber 
kann nun ihrerseits, losgelést von der Noth-Gottes-Geschichte, eine selb- 
stindige Volkssage werden (wenn die Rudimente nicht schon volks- 
tiimlich waren). Die der Volkssage innewohnende ‘innere Form’ hat sich 
in diesem Falle also deutlich durchgesetzt, deutlicher als bei der Lorelei- 
Uberlieferung, wo die innere Form nur Vereinfachung der fremden Er- 
findung erzielte. 

Die Geschichte von den ‘Feindlichen Briidern’ auf den Nachbarburgen 
Sterrenberg (Sternberg) und Liebenstein bei Bornhofen ist von Hause 
aus schon eine Vermischung von Erklarungssage und Wandersage. Das 
Motiv der Feindschaft riihrt von der groBen Schildmauer zwischen den 
beiden Burgen her, die jedem Rheinreisenden sofort in die Augen fallt 
und nach deren Bedeutung man fragt. Die Schildmauer trennte zwei 
Besitzungen, die in der Geschichte fast immer verschiedene Eigentiimer 
hatten, bis auf eine kurze Zeit, als beide Burgen den Brémsern von 
Riidesheim gehérten. Die Brémser hatten ebenfalls Beziehungen zum 
Kloster Bornhofen: Johann Brémser, trierischer Amtmann zu Sterrenberg 
und Burgmann zu Liebenstein, baute die Kirche von Bornhofen. Die 
Sage ist also nicht allzu eigenmichtig, wenn sie beide Burgen einer 
Familie Sternberg zuteilt und die Griindung von Bornhofen mit Ereig- 
nissen im Hause Sternberg zusammenbringt. Die Mauer symbolisiert 
fiir die Sage die Feindschaft zwischen zwei Briidern. Ihre Schwester soll 
die Kirche am Fufe des Berges gegriindet haben. In dieser rudimentiren 

“ W. Miller von Kénigswinter, Das Rheinbuch. Landschaft, Geschichte, Sage, Volksleben 


(Briisse], Gent und Leipzig, 1855), S. 162; ders., Lorelei etc. (s. Anm. 22), S. 190 ff. 
% P. Zaunert, a.a.0. (s. Anm. 12), 1, 26 ff. 
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Form finden wir die Sage im Reisetagebuch des Arnold Buchelius vom 
Juni 1587.* Es ist méglich, da8 das Volk zu dieser Zeit schon mehr wufte, 
aber erst in Dielhelms Rheinischem Antiquarius von 1739 finden wir eine 
weitere Einzelheit: 


Es waren nimlich diese Schlisser von zwey reichen Briidern erbauct und be- 
wohnet worden. Der Schwester aber, welche blind gewesen, habe man vor ihr 
Erbteil drey Andachten, als dieses Bornhoffen, und im Rheingau Kidrich und 
Nothgottes angelegt. Nachgehendes hatten diese beyden Briider, weil sie in 
Uneinigkeit geraten, einander ihre Schlisser verheert.” 


Man hat diese Notiz mit Recht verworren genannt. Das Motiv der 
blinden Schwester gehért offenbar zum Motiv des Bruderzwistes. Der 
Grund der Feindschaft war wie so oft die Habgier bei Erbteilungen, und 
die Briider betriigen zunichst die blinde Schwester. Diese Situation 
stammt aus einer oberdeutschen Sage von den drei Fraulein, wo zwei 
Schwestern die dritte blinde beim Teilen bestehlen, indem sie, wenn die 
Reihe an die dritte kommt, das Mafigefif, eine Metze, umgekehrt hin- 
stellen und den Boden mit Gold bedecken. Die Blinde streicht dariiber 
hin und glaubt, sie bekomme ein gehiuftes MaG.** Die Briidersage nimmt 
in der Tat auch den Zug des umgekehrten Scheffels auf; zur Strafe fiir 
den Betrug geraten die Briider dann untereinander in Streit. (Ein volks- 
tiimliches Ende findet sich erst bei Simrock, woriiber spiter.) 

Die von Vogt und Schreiber 1806 veriffentlichte Fassung ist nicht 
diese Volkssage, sondern das Produkt des phantasiebegabten Musikers 
Joseph Kiigelgen aus Rhens, der um Nachrichten iiber die beiden Burgen 
befragt worden war und die Feindschaft der Briider durch die Liebe zu 
demselben Friulein erkliren zu miissen glaubte.*® 


Das Friulein, die Erbin vieler Giiter, wurde mit den Knaben wie ihre Schwester 
erzogen (eine Reminiszenz an die blinde Schwester), soda jedermann sie fiir 
die Tochter des alten Ritters hielt. Als sie zur Jungfrau herangewachsen war, 
entdeckte der Ritter den Kindern das Geheimnis und schlug dem Madchen vor, 
unter seinen Séhnen zu wahlen. Der altere ernstere Bruder trat in edler Selbstver- 
leugnung zugunsten der jiingeren zuriick und ging in den Dienst des Fiirsten zu 
Rhense. Es begab sich aber, daf% der Hl. Bernhard zu dieser Zeit am Rheine 
das Kreuz predigte, und der jiingere Bruder wurde von der frommen Begeiste- 


% vy, der Leyen-Hottges, Lesebuch (s. Anm. 3), S. 59. 

87 J. H. Dielhelm, 2.2.0. (s. Anm. 12), S. 635; v. der Leyen-Héttges, a.c.0., hat Zitat 
aus der ersten Auflage von Dielhelms Rhein. Antiquarius (Frankfurt, 1739). Die Kélner 
Dissertation von Hedwig Jacke war mir nicht zugiinglich (Die rheinische Sage von den 
Seindlichen Briidern in ihrer von der Romantik beeinfluBten Entwicklung (Wuppertal-Elber- 
feld, 1932); auch als “Beitr. zur rhein.-westfal. Volkskunde in Einzeldarstellungen,” Heft 
7). % vy. der Leyen-Hittges, a.a.0., S. 162. 

% Ebda., S. 59 ff., 162. 
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rung ergriffen: er tibergab seine Braut dem Schutze des Vaters und Bruders 
und fuhr ins Heilige Land. Der Vater starb, aber der altere Bruder kimpfte 
erfolgreich mit seiner Neigung zu des Bruders Braut. Da kam die Nachricht, 
daf der Kreuzfahrer aus Palaistina wiederkomme und eine Griechin aus Kon- 
stantinopel als Gemahlin mit sich fiihre. Des Madchens Herz brach bei dieser 
Kunde, sie beschlo8, eine Nonne zu werden. Der altere Bruder aber forderte den 
jiingeren, der nun Sternberg bezogen hatte, zum Kampf, der lange Monate 
wahrte. Endlich stiftete das Fraulein Frieden, dann nahm sie den Schleier (in 
Bornhofen). Das Gliick mit der Griechin aber dauerte nicht lange, der dltere 
Bruder wufte den jiingeren von der wirklichen Untreue seiner Gattin zu iiber- 
zeugen; sie entfloh. Nun verséhnten sich die Briider; um den Gram ihrer ‘Schwes- 
ter’ zu ehren, blieben sie ehelos, die Letzten ihres Stammes. 


Vogt hat ciese Geschichte 1817 mit allerhand ungeschickten Anderun- 
gen und sehr breit wiederholt,*° Schreibers Handbuch halt sich enger an 
die Mahlerischen Ansichten. Neu ist bei ihm, daf die Schwester einen 
Zweikampf verhindert.” 

Diese romantische Geschichte kam dem Zeitgeschmack entgegen und 
wurde in mehrere Sammlungen aufgenommen. Sie erscheint bei Geib, 
Snowe, Kiefer, Bernard, von Horn und wurde von Edward Bulwer- 
Lytton mit vielen Ausschmiickungen in seinen Pilgrims of the Rhine ver- 
wendet.® Es ist kein Zweifel, daB auch Heine in diese Kette einzuordnen 


49N. Vogt, Rheinische Geschichten und Sagen, 111 (1817), 172-177. U.a. entdeckt der 
zurtickgebliebene Bruder die Keime einer Neigung in der Seele seiner Anvertrauten. Aber 
selbst nach einer falschen Todesnachricht ehrt der altere das Andenken des jiingeren und 
auGert nur geschwisterliche Gefiihle. 

“ A. Schreiber, Handbuch (s. Anm. 24), 2. Aufl., Volkssagen-Anhang, S. 44 ff., 4. Aufl., S. 
619 f.; ders., Sagen aus den Gegenden des Rheins usw. (s. Anm. 24), S. 49 ff. Ein neuerer 
Nacherzihler, W. Ruland, Rheinisches Sagenbuch (benutzt in der Kleinen Ausgabe, 18.-23. 
Aufl., Kéln 0.J.), S. 113 ff., li8t auf den unterbrochenen Zweikampf keine rechte Verséh- 
nung folgen: nun erst erhebt sich die Mauer zwischen den Burgen; der altere Bruder siecht 
als Ménch dahin und stirbt—so wollte es das Geschick—am gleichen Tage wie die Nonne; 
der jiingere Bruder stiirzt sich in der Verzweiflung tiber den Ehebruch der Griechin von des 
Schlosses Zinnen. 

@ K. Geib, a.a.0., S. 453 ff.; J. Snowe, a.a.0., 1, 144 ff.; F. J. Kiefer, a.a.0., 172 ff. 
(schickt den alteren Bruder zuerst auf den Kreuzzug und laft ihn spiiter wiederkommen, 
vermeidet also das Zusammensein des 4Jteren mit der verlassenen Braut); A. H. Bernard, 
a.a.0., S. 248 (laBt den alteren Bruder den Kreuzzug geloben, folgt sonst Schreiber); W. O. 
von Horn, a.a.0., S. 309 ff. (nach Schreiber, doch fehlt die Verséhnung zwischen den 
Briidern: die Mauer wird gebaut, nachdem die Griechin schon lingst geflohen; der jiingere 
Bruder stirbt friih, der altere geht ins Kloster und stirbt zur gleichen Zeit wie die Nonne); 
Edw. Bulwer-Lytton, The Pilgrims of the Rhine (London, 1834), benutzt in The New 
Knebworth Edition (1897), S. 202 ff. (folgt ebenfalls im wesentlichen Schreiber, schmiickt 
aber die Liebeskonflikte noch mehr aus durch Einfithrung eines biésen Templers, der mit 
unreinen Gedanken der Braut des jiingeren Bruders nachstellt, diesen zur Kreuzfahrt be- 
redet, spater dann mit der Griechin ein Liebesverhaltnis hat und von dem betrogenen Gat- 
ten getdtet wird. Der altere Bruder stirbt bei Verteidigung des Nonnenklosters gegen Riu- 
ber in Gegenwart der geliebten ‘Schwester’). 
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ist, so vereinfacht und geschlossen seine Ballade ‘Zwei Briider’ auch ist: 
Die Briider “fechten/Grimmen Zweikampf, wutentbrannt’’/, denn 
“Grafin Laura’s Augenfunken/Ziindeten den Briiderstreit./Beide gliihen 
liebestrunken/fiir die adlig holde Maid.”’ Neu ist das Ende: ‘“‘Beide 
Kampfer stiirzen nieder,/Einer in des andern Stahl. . . /Aber nachts im 
Talesgrunde/Wandelt’s heimlich, wunderbar;/Wenn da kommt die 
zwolfte Stunde,/Kiampfet dort das Briiderpaar.”’ Die ewige Wiederholung 
des Kampfes stammt wohl aus der Heldensage und ist Heines Zutat. 

Wolfgang Miiller von Ké6nigswinter laBt ebenfalls die Briider den 
tédlichen Zweikampf fechten, dann die Ursache des Streites, die schine 
Kunigunde, ins Kloster gehen.* 

Zwischen Heine und der alten Erbteilungssage von der blinden Schwes- 
ter steht das Gedicht von G. C. Braun: Am Ende befeinden sich die 
Briider ‘um ein Weiblein’ und téten sich selbst mit mérderischen Handen. 
Dieser Version folgt die zweite Variante bei Kiefer.“ 

Der gemeinsame Tod der Briider mag auf echte Volkssage zuriickgehen, 
denn mit Simrock setzt eine Reaktion gegen Vogt und Schreiber ein, und 
damit tauchen neue tragische Schlu8wendungen auf. Simrock kehrt zu 
der alten Erbteilungssage zuriick, hat aber den folgenden Abschlud: 


Als das (unrechte) Gut vertan war, versdhnten sich die Briider zwar, es bliihte 
aber auch ihrer Freundschaft kein Gliick. Einst bestellten sie sich friihmorgens 
zu einer Jagd, und wer zuerst erwachte, sollte den Andern wecken. Da nun der 
Eine friiher aufwachte und den Laden in der andern Burg noch verschlossen 
sah, schof er, den Bruder zu wecken, mit einem Pfeile dagegen. In demselben 
Augenblick éffnet ihn Jener und empfangt das tédliche Gescho im Herzen. Der 
unvorsatzliche Brudermérder entwanderte zum heiligen Grabe.“ 


Bechsteins Erzihlung hat einen zweifachen Schlu®; der zuerst erzihlte, 
offenbar von ihm vorgezogene, verdoppelt den tédlichen Pfeilschuf: 


Beide bestellten einander zu einem gemeinschaftlichen Jagdritt; wer zuerst 
munter sei, solle den andern Bruder friihmorgens durch einen Pfeilschu8 an 
den Fensterladen wecken. Der Zufall wollte, da® beide gleichzeitig erwachten 
und im gleichen Augenblick den Laden aufstieBen und schossen, und da® der 
Pfeil eines jeden dem andern ins Herz fuhr. Das war der Lohn ihrer untreuen 
Tat an ihrer blinden Schwester!—Der andere Schluf folgt Simrock.“ 


48 W. Miiller von Kinigswinter, Das Rheinbuch (s. Anm. 34), S. 179; ders., Lorelei (s. 
Anm. 22), S. 216 ff. 

“ G. C. Braun, “Die Briider”’ in Simrocks Rheinsagen, Nr. 80; F. J. Kiefer, a.2.0., S. 183 
ff. 

4 K. Simrock, Das malerische und romantische Rheinland (s. Anm. 19), S. 276{.; vg]. auch 
A. Kaufmann, Quellenangahen etc. (s. Anm. 22), S. 83 f. 

4° L. Bechstein, a.a.0., S. 90. 
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Neuere Erzahler sind dagegen zu dem tédlichen Zweikampf zuriickge- 
kehrt: W. Schafer gibt allein diese Version,” Zaunert hat erst den un- 
gliicklichen Schuf, dann als Variante den Zweikampf.** Wir haben keinen 
Anlaf, an der Volkstiimlichkeit des Fensterschusses in der Simrockschen 
Fassung zu zweifeln, wenn wir auch nicht sagen kénnen, wie alt er ist. 
Das Bedenken gegen das Motiv des Fensterschusses ist ein kiinstlerisches: 
eine an sich unwahrscheinliche Verséhnung muf vorausgegangen sein; 
die Sage kannte dieses Bedenken nicht. 

In der Riickschau sehen wir, daf die Erklarungssage von der Mauer 
zwischen den Burgen Sterrenberg und Liebenstein friih die Wandersage 
von der ungerechten Erbteilung aufgenommen hat, um die Griindung des 
Klosters Bornhofen einzubeziehen; daf der Versuch der romantischen 
Sagenerziahler, ein Liebesmotiv anstelle des Goldes als Streitgrund ein- 
zufiihren, nur eine beschrinkte literarische Lebenszeit hatte—die Orien- 
talin drang garnicht in die Volkssage ein!—, daf§ vielmehr die spiteren 
Erzahler zu der Erbteilung zuriickkehren und sogar einen neuen echt 
volkstiimlich anmutenden Zug, den Fensterschu®, einfiihren. 

Das dritte und vierte Beispiel sind Erklirungssagen, die fast ganz auf 
den Ortsnamen ‘Rolandseck’ und ‘Drachenfels’ beruhen und ihr Dasein 
Vogt und Schreiber verdanken. Rolandsbogen, Kloster Nonnenwerth 
und Burgruine Drachenfels stehen erst seitdem in romantischer Ver- 
bindung. Der Vergleich mit Brentanos ‘Lore Lay’ und Heines ‘Lore-Lei’ 
liegt umsoniher, als Schillers ‘Ritter Toggenburg’ (1797) beim Ritter 
Roland Pate gestanden hat; der Ursprung in der ‘hohen Literatur’ ist 
also nicht zu verkennen. Die ailtesten Namensformen fiir Rolandseck und 
Rolandswerth (spiter Nonnenwerth) lauteten Rulecheseck und Rule- 
cheswerde. Rulansekke ist erst 1302 belegt, und eine Verbindung mit Karls 
des GroSen Paladin Hruolandus ist pure Willkiir.“* Besser steht es mit 
dem Drachenfelsen, der von jeher der Volksphantasie Nahrung gegeben 
hat, vielleicht als Ort von Siegfrieds Drachenkampf zu denken ist, in der 
Heldensage mit Ecke zusammengebracht wird und bei Quad von Kinkel- 
bach (1619) als Schauplatz einer volkstiimlichen Drachensage erscheint.*° 
Der Fensterbogen der alten Ruine, die auf das Kloster Nonnenwerth 
hinunterschaut, bildet die Staffage fiir die Erfindung, daf der Ritter 
Roland dort schmachtete, weil seine Geliebte drunten im Kloster fiir 


47 W. Schifer, a.a.0., S. 70. 48 P. Zaunert, a.a.0O., 11, 34. 

49 A. Kaufmann, Quellenangaben etc., S. 67 f. Vgl. aber auch P. Zaunert, a.a.0., 11, 16, 
iiber eine mdgliche friihe Ankniipfung an den Helden Roland. 

50 K. Simrock, Das malerische und romantische Rheinland, S. 323; v. der Leyen-Hittges, 
Lesebuch etc., S. 43; Zitat aus Quad von Kinkelbach, Teutscher Nation Herrlichkeit (Célln, 
1619), S. 293. 
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ihn unerreichbar war. Uber den Grund fiir ihre Weltentsagung entzwei- 
en sich die Erzahler. In der ersten Version (in den Mahlerischen An- 
sichten) wird die Burg Drachenfels von Feinden belagert, als Roland aus 
fernen Landen zuriickkommt, um die Braut heimzufihren. Er greift in 
den Kampf ein und tétet irrtiimlich ihren Vater. Sie wird Nonne im In- 
selkloster, und Roland sieht Tag fiir Tag aus seinem Bogenfenster auf die 
heilige Statte hinab, bis er eines Tages Zeuge des Begribnisses der Ge- 
liebten wird. Es fehit hier noch die Drachensage; diese erscheint zuerst in 
Vogts Rheinischen Geschichten und Sagen in Verbindung mit der Roland- 
sage: der Verfasser behauptet ganz kiihn, daf Ariost aus der alten rhei- 
nischen Sage geschépft habe.* 


Roland und die Tochter des Burgherrn von Drachenfels lieben einander, aber 
Roland zieht zum Kriegsdienst aus und laft die Geliebte als Braut zuriick. 
Wiahrend seines Zuges nach Spanien wird die Jungfrau geraubt und einem 
Drachen als Opfer vorgesetzt. Ein Kreuz am Halse des Madchens bewirkt eine 
wunderbare Rettung. Der Vater nimmt hierauf Rache an dem Rauber seiner 
Tochter und stiirmt sein Schlo8. Wahrend dieser Fehde kommt Roland zuriick, 
dringt unter die Fechtenden und erschlagt im Getiimmel der Schlacht den Vater, 
den er fiir den Rauber halt. Uberwiltigt von Schmerz zieht sich die Jungfrau 
ins Kloster zuriick, Roland aber sucht spiter voller Verzweiflung den Tod auf 
dem Schlachtfeld: er findet ihn bei Ronceval in Spanien. 


A. Schreiber, der itiberhaupt der bessere Erzahler ist, hat diese viel zu 
verwickelte Geschichte dann auf zwei Sagen verteilt, die Rolandsage au- 
Gerdem noch wesentlich vereinfacht :* 


Roland streift von Ingelheim aus den Rhein hinab und kehrt auf Burg Drachen- 
fels ein; Roland und Hildegund verlieben sich sofort in einander, aber die Heirat 
wird erst fiir die Riickkehr aus dem Kampfe gegen die Unglaubigen geplant. Es 
kommt die Kunde von Rolands Ruhm, dann folgt die Nachricht von seinem 
Heldentode. Die Jungfrau geht ins Kloster, legt nach drei Monaten schon das 
ewige Geliibde ab. Einige Zeit darauf kehrt der totgesagte Roland zuriick. Als 
er von dem Entschlu8 Hildegundens hért, wirft er seine Waffen von sich und 
lat auf dem Felsen gegeniiber dem Kloster eine Klause bauen. Dort sitzt er 
tagelang und schaut hinab, von der Friihmette angefangen, wenn er wihnt, 
Hildegundens Stimme unterscheiden zu kénnen, bis spat in die Nacht, wenn er 
ein einsames Licht fiir Hildegundens Zellenfenster halt. Nach zwei Jahren sieht 
er der jungen Nonne Begribnis zu. Der Schmerz iiberwiltigt ihn, man findet 
ihn tot vor seiner Klause sitzen, die Augen nach dem Kloster gewandt. 


51.N. Vogt, Rheinische Geschichten und Sagen, 111 (1817), 261 f. 

82 A, Schreiber, Handbuch etc. (2. Aufl., 1818), Volkssagen-Anhang, S. 40 ff.; ebda. (4. 
Aufl., 1831), S. 617 f.; Auswahl] der interessantesten Sagen aus den Gegenden des Rheins und 
Schwarzwaldes, S. 50; Sagen aus den Gegenden des Rheins usw. (s. Anm. 24), S. 44 ff. 
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In dieser Form wird die Sage von Roland und Hildegunde—im Urteil 
Freiligraths ‘des Rheines wunderbarste Sage’-—von den meisten Nach- 
erzahlern iibernommen, wenn auch manchmal etwas geschmacklos aus- 
geschmiickt.* Die einzige 6fter vorkommende An:erung ist der Schlach- 
tentod des Helden bei Ronceval, eine Konzession an die historische 
Rolandgestalt (und an Vogt!), aber keine Verbesserung der Sage, denn 
echte Volkssage hilt sich, wie bekannt, auch nicht dngstlich an die wirk- 
lichen historischen Ereignisse.** Nur gelegentlich findet sich ein Riickfall 
in die Vogtsche Fassung, aber selbst dann fehlt die Drachensage.® 

Die Originalfassung der selbstandigen ‘Drachenfelssage’ steht in 
Schreibers Handbuch: 


Dem Drachen werden Menschenopfer gebracht, gewéhnlich Kriegsgefangene. 
Eine gefangene christliche Jungfrau von besonderer Schénheit wird von zwei 
Anfiihrern zugleich beansprucht; da entscheiden die Altesten, daB sie dem 
Drachen vorgeworfen werden soll, damit keine Zwietracht entstehe. Sie wird in 
der Nahe der Drachenhdhle an einen Baum gebunden, das Volk versammelt sich 
zu dem Schauspiel. Beim Friihrot naht sich das Ungeheuer, aber da zieht die 
Unerschrockene aus dem Busen ein Kreuz mit dem Bilde des Erlésers und hilt 
es dem Drachen entg2gen. Dieser bebt zuriick, stiirzt sich in den nahen Wald- 
grund und ist nie wieder zu sehen. Das Volk aber wird zum Christentum be- 
kehrt.* 


Dieser Version folgen zahllose Nacherzihler,®’ abgesehen von rationa- 


53 E. Bulwer-Lytton, a.a.0. (s. Anm. 42), S. 103 f.; J. Snowe, a.a.0., 1,295 ff.; F. J. Kiefer, 
a.a.0.; K. Simrock, Rheinsagen, Nr. 61 und Nr. 60 (Kopisch); K. Simrock, Das malerische 
und romantische Rheinland, S. 32?; vgl. A. Kaufmann, Quellenangaben etc., S. 67 f.; L. Bech- 
stein, a.a.0.; S. Baring-Gould, A Book of the Rhine (New York, 1906), S. 143 (hier stirbt 
Roland sogar frither als die Nonne); W. Schafer, Rheinsagen, S. 29; O. Schell, Sagen des 
Rheinlandes (Leipzig-Gohlis, 1922), S. 172 (1. Fassung nach Simrock). Vgl. auch K. Gsund- 
brunn, a.a.O. (s. Anm. 21), S. 101 f. 

54 K. Geib, a.a.0., S. 487 ff.; W. Miiller von Kénigswinter, Lorelei, S. 271 und Anhang, 
S.475; A. H. Bernard, a.a.0.,S. 277 ff.; O. Schell, a.a.0., S. 172 f. (2. Fassung nach W. Miil- 
ler von Kénigswinter). Vgl. auch K. Gsundbrunn, a.a.0., S. 102 (iiber Campbell). 

5 W. O. von Horn, a.a.O. (s. Anm. 22), S. 476 ff. (doch stirbt Roland nicht wie bei Vogt 
auf dem Schlachtfeld, sondern wie bei Schreiber); F. Miltoun, The Cathedrals and Churches 
of the Rhine (Boston, 1905), S. 227 ff. (Erinnerung an Vogt ist hier der Zug, da& Roland bei 
der Riickkehr das Schlo8 Drachenfels in Ruinen findet, den Burgherrn erschlagen). 

56 A. Schreiber, Handbuch etc. (2. Aufi., 1818), Volkssagen-Anhang, S. 53 f.; ebda. (4. 
Aufl., 1831), S. 623; v. der Leyen-Héttges, Lesebuch etc., S. 43 f. (nach Schreibers ‘Aus- 
wah!’ von 1819); A. Schreiber, Sagen aus den Gegenden des Rheins usw. (s. Anm. 24), S. 60 
ff. 

57 K. Geib, a.a.0., S. 37; J. Snowe, a.a.0., 1, 257 ff.; F. J. Kiefer, a.a.0.; A. Kopisch bei 
K. Simrock, Rheinsagen (‘Die Jungfrau am Drachenfels’); A. Kaufmann, Quellenangaben 
etc.,‘S. 64; W. M. Praed, ‘The Legend of the Drachenfels’ (vgl. K. Gsundbrunn, a.a.0., S. 
101); W. O. von Horn, a.a.0., S. 463 ff.; O. Schell, a.2.0., S. 113 f.; P. Zaunert, a.a.0., 11, 
10 f. 
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listischen AEnderungen.®* Das Ganze ist die Ausgestaltung von Vogts 
Episode. Ob Vogt einen Anhaltspunkt in der Volksiiberlieferung dafiir 
hatte oder ob er, wie sonst oft, seiner eigenen Erfindungsgabe die Ziigel 
hat schiefen lassen, konnte schon um die Mitte des letzten Jahrhunderts 
nicht mehr entschieden werden: die Drachenfelslegende war ebenso wie 
die Rolandsage (und wie die Loreleisage) ins Volk gedrungen; allerdings 
nicht als Episode der Vogtschen Rolandsage, sondern als selbstindige 
Sage in der vereinfachten Form. Die neuentstandenen Volkssagen, ob sie 
nun rudimentire Ankniipfungspunkte an Alteres hatten, wie Drachenfels- 
sage und Lorelei, oder nichts dergleichen wie die Rolandsage—sie haben 
sich alle des ersten literarischen Kleides zu entledigen gewuft. 

Die Volkssage bezeigt also eine ahnliche Regenerationskraft wie das 
Marchen. Wiahrend dieses sich durch die stete Kontrolle des Wiederer- 
zihlens von den literarischen Kunstformen abscheidet und deren Neu- 
erungen als wesensfremd wieder ausstéSt, wenn sie gegen die urspriing- 
liche Motivfolge verstoBen—und dies gilt dann auch fiir die dem Mar- 
chen niaherstehende Wandersage—, hat die Volkssage im allgemeinen 
nicht dieses feste und verlaBliche Geriist, bietet der literarischen Erfin- 
dung und der literarischen Willkiir eine ganz andere Angriffsflache, ja, 
kann ihren Bezirk nicht einmal vor durchaus literarischen Eindringlingen 
schiitzen, aber in verhiltnismai®ig kurzer Zeit korrigieren sich die Nach- 
erzihler des Neuen von selber—wenigstens ist das unter dem Einflu$ 
der Volkskundestudien des 19. Jahrhunderts und des dadurch ent- 
wickelten Geschmacks geschehen—oder die Nacherzihler haben vom 
Volke vereinfachte Formen wieder aus dem Volksmunde aufgezeichnet. 
Das Endergebnis in beiden Fallen ist das gleiche: die Volkssage hat ihre 
‘innere’ Form gegen die Literatur, ihre guten wie ihre bésen Seiten, erfolg- 
reich behauptet. Die Erklarungssagen von den ‘Feindlichen Briidern’ und 
von ‘Roland und Hildegunde’ sind sogar trotz aller Eingriffe und Erfin- 
dungen auch dem Geiste der Volkssage treu geblieben, nimlich in der 
Bewahrung des fiir das Wesen der Sage so charakteristischen traurigen 
Ausgangs. 

ERNST ALFRED PHILIPPSON 

University of Michigan 

58 W. Miiller von Kinigswinter, Lorelei, S. 279 (hier ist der Drache ein Riese Drago vom 
Felsen, der als Raubritter die Rheinschiffe anfallt, aber von dem Kreuz der Jungfrau ge- 
blendet den Tod in den Wellen findet); A. H. Bernard, a.a.0., S. 285 (einer der Anfiihrer 
der Heiden wird durch den Mut der auf das Kreuz vertrauenden Jungfrau dazu bewogen, 
den Drachen zu téten). 











XVII 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE “CONCRETE 
UNIVERSAL” IN LITERATURE 


I 


HE central argument of this essay, concerning what for want of a 

better name I shall, adapting the terminology of Hegel, call the ‘‘con- 
crete universal,’ proceeds from the observation that literary theorists 
have from early times to the present persisted in making statements 
which in their contexts seem to mean that a work of literary art is in 
some peculiar sense a very individual thing or a very universal thing or 
both. What that paradox can mean, or what important fact behind the 
paradox has been discerned by such various critics as Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Hegel, Whitehead and Ransom, it will be the purpose of the essay to 
inquire, and by the inquiry to discuss not only a significant feature of 
metaphysical poetics from Aristotle to the present day but the relation 
between metaphysical poetics and more practical and specific rhetorical 
analysis. In the brief historical survey which forms one part of this essay 
it will not be my purpose to suggest that any of these writers meant 
exactly what I shall mean in later parts where I describe the structure of 
poetry. Yet throughout the essay I shall proceed on the theory not only 
that men have at different times used the same terms and have meant 
differently, but that they have sometimes used different terms and have 
meant the same or somewhat the same. In other words, I assume that 
there is continuity in the problems of criticism, and that a person who 
studies poetry today has interest in what Plato said about poetry. 

The view of common terms and their relations to classes of things 
from which I shall start is roughly that which one may read in the logic 
of J. S. Mill,? a view which is not much different from the semantic view 
of today and for most purposes not much different from the Aristotelian 
and scholastic view. Mill speaks of the word and its denotation and con- 
notation (the term, referent and reference of Ogden and Richards)* (the 
sign, denotatum and designatum of Morris).‘ The denotation is the if, 
the individual thing or the aggregate of things to which the term may 


1 “Art as such takes for its object Mind—the conception of which is infinite concrete 
universality—in the shape of sensuous concreteness.” The Introduction to Hegel’s Philoso- 
phy of Fine Art, trans. Bernard Bosanquet (London, 1886), p. 151. Cf. Chap. m, pp. 72-78, 
133-137. “Concrete universal” as I shall use it implies nothing about the “World Whole.” 

2J.S. Mill, A System of Logic (London, 1891), pp. 14-25. Book 1, Chap. m1, secs. 1-5. 

3 The Meaning of Meaning (New York, 1936), pp. 10-11. 

“Charles W. Morris, “Esthetics and the Theory of Signs,” The Journal of Unified 
Science, vat (June 1, 1939), 131-150. 
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refer; the connotation is the what, the quality or classification inferred 
for the it, or implicitly predicated by the application of the term or the 
giving of the name.’ The main difference between all modern postivistic, 
nominalistic and semantic systems and the scholastic and classical sys- 
tems is that the older ones stress the similarity of the individuals denoted 
by the common term and hence the real universality of meaning, while 
the modern systems stress the differences in the individuals, the constant 
flux even of each individual in time and space and its kinetic structure, 
and hence infer only an approximate or nominal universality of meaning 
and a convenience rather than a truth in the use of general terms. A 
further difference lies in the view of how the individual is related to the 
various connotations of terms which may be applied to it. That is, to 
the question: What is it? the older writers seem to hold there is but one 
(essentially right) answer, while the moderns accept as many answers as 
there are classes to which the individual may be assigned (an indefinite 
number).® The older writers speak of a proper essence or whatness of 
the individual, a quality which in some cases at least is that designated 
by the class name most commonly applied to the individual: a bench is 
a bench, essentially a bench, accidentally a heavy wooden object or a 
thing made by a carpenter.’ And this view is also a habit scarcely avoid- 
able in daily thinking, especially when we think of living things or of 
artifacts, things made by us or our fellows for a purpose. What is it? 
Bench, we think, is an adequate answer. An assemblage of sticks painted 
green, we consider freakish.* Why this should be so is a question which 
one must consider in discussing the structure of the “‘concrete universal.” 


II 


Whether or not one believes in universals, one may see the persistence 
/ in literary criticism of a theory that poetry presents the concrete and 
the universal, or the individual and the universal, or an object which in a 
mysterious and special way is both highly general and highly particular. 


5 The terms “‘denotation” and “connotation” are commonly and loosely used by literary 
critics to distinguish the dictionary meaning of a term (denotation) from the vaguer aura of 
suggestion (connotation). But both these are parts of the connotation in the logical sense. 

® Cf. I. A. Richards, Inter pretation in Teaching (New York, 1938), p. 354, on the question, 
“What is an apple?” 

7Cf. Mortimer J. Adler, Problems for Thomists, The Problem of Species (New York, 
1940), pp. 24-25; Jacques Maritain, An Introduction to Logic (New York, 1937), pp. 12-13. 
But see a neo-scholastic statement of the opposite view, John J. Toohey, ‘What are the 
Predicables,”’ The New Scholasticism, x (July, 1936), 260-261; and cf. Joseph Frébes, 
Tractatus Logicae Formalis (Rome, 1940), pp. 24-25. 

§ “When we say what it is, we do not say ‘white’ or ‘hot’ or ‘three cubits long,’ but ‘a 
man’ or ‘a god’ ” (Aristotle, Metaphysics, vu (Z), 1 (1028). 
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The doctrine is implicit in Aristotle’s two statements that poetry imitates 
action and that poetry tends to express the universal.® It is implicit again 
at the end of the classic period in the mystic doctrine of Plotinus, who in 
his later writing on beauty, reverses the Platonic objection that art does 
not know the ultimate reality of the forms. Plotinus arrives at the view 
that the artist by a kind of by-pass of the inferior natural productions of 
the world soul reaches straight to the forms that lie behind in the divine 
intelligence.!° Another version of the classic theory, with affinities for 
Plotinus, lies in the scholastic phrase resplendentia formae.™ 

Cicero’s account of how Zeuxis painted an ideal Helen from the five 
most beautiful virgins of Crotona is a typical development of the less 
mystic Aristotelian theory, in effect the familiar neo-classic theory found 
in Du Fresnoy’s Art of Painting, in the writings of Johnson, especially in 
the tulip passage in Rasselas, and in the Discourses and Idlers of Reyn- 
olds. The business of the poet is not to number the streaks of the tulip; 
it is to give us not the individual, but the species. The same thing is 
stated in a more complicated way by Kant in telling how the imagination 
constructs the “‘aesthetical normal Idea”’: 


It is the image for the whole race, which floats among all the variously different 
intuitions of individuals, which nature takes as archetype in her productions of 
the same species, but which seems not to be fully reached in any individual case." 


And Hegel’s account is as follows: 
The work of art is not only for the sensuous apprehension as sensuous object, 


® See S. H. Butcher’s attempt to distinguish between the universality of history and that 
of poetry (Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, London, 1907, p. 192.) See Richard 
McKeon, “Literary Criticism and the Concept of Imitation in Antiquity,” Modern Philol- 
ogy, XxxIv (August, 1936), 1-35. 

10 “The arts are not to be slighted on the ground that they create by imitation of natural 
objects; for, to begin with, these natural objects are themselves imitations; then, we must 
recognize that they give no bare reproduction of the thing seen but go back to the ideas 
from which Nature itself derives” (Enneads, v, viii, 1, Plotinus—The Fifth Ennead, trans. 
Stephen MacKenna [London, 1926), p. 74). 

11 See Jacques Maritain, Art and Scholasticism, trans. J. F. Scanlan (New York, 1937), 
pp. 24-25; Leonard Callahan, Theory of Aesthetic According to the Principles of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Washington, D. C., 1927), p. 47. 

12 See L. I. Bredvold, “The Tendency Toward Platonism in Neo-Classical Esthetics,” 
ELH, 1 (Sept. 1934), 91-119. 

13 Kant’s Critique of Judgment, trans. J. H. Bernard (London, 1931), pp. 88-89. In this 
passage (1, 1, i, 17) Kant distinguishes between the idea of the imagination and a second or 
“rational Idea” and further distinguishes the Idea from the Ideal, “the representation of 
an individual being, regarded as adequate to an Idea.” Both Idea and Ideal are concerned 
with “purposiveness” and since “The only being which has the purpose of its existence in 
itself is man,” “man is, then, alone of all objects in the world, susceptible of an Ideal of 
beauty.” 
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but its position is of such a kind that as sensuous it is at the same time essentially 
addressed to the mind.“ 

In comparison with the show or semblance of immediate sensous existence or 
of historical narrative, the artistic semblance has the advantage that in itself 
it points beyond self, and refers us away from itself to something spiritual which 
it is meant to bring before the mind’s eye. . . . The hard rind of nature and the 
common world give the mind more trouble in breaking through to the idea than 
do the products of art. 


The excellence of Shakespeare, says Coleridge, consists in a “‘union and 
interpenetration of the universal and particular.’”’’* In one terminology or 
another this idea of a concrete universal is found in most metaphysical 


aesthetic of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


Even more noteworthy perhaps is the persistence of the doctrine in 
certain quarters today. A subtle semanticist such as Professor Morris 
writes: “In the apprehension of the iconic sign there is both a mediated 
and an immediate taking account of certain properties.’’ And ‘‘The 
semantical rule for the use of icons is that they denote those objects 
which have the characteristics which they themselves have—or more 
usually a certain specified set of their characteristics.’"* And in a similar 
vein Professor Whitehead writes: 


Thus “art” in the general sense which I require is any selection by which the 
concrete facts are so arranged as to elicit attention to particular values which 
are realisable by them.!* 


We want the concrete fact with a high light thrown on what is relevant to its 
preciousness.”° 


The concrete facts in a special way embody and draw attention to an 
aspect of themselves (a value), the universal. A more elaborate form of 
the doctrine and a determined attempt to clarify the paradox involved 
in it, is to be found in the writings of a literary critic, Mr. John Crowe 


4 The Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, trans. Bernard Bosanquet (London, 
1886), p. 67. Cf. Walter T. Stace, The Meaning of Beauty (London, 1929), p. 41. Mr. 
Stace’s theory of beauty as fusion of empirical non-perceptual concept with a percep- 
tual field (p. 43) is one which I believe I may refer to as substantially in accord with the 
ideas of this essay. 

6 Idem, p. 16, Cf. pp. 72-78, 133-137. 

16 The Friend, Sect. 1, Essay 4, quoted in Biographia Literaria, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 
1907), 11, 268. 

17 “Esthetics and the Theory of Signs,” The Journal of Unified Science, vir (June 1, 1939), 
136-137. 

18 Foundations of the Theory of Signs, International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, 1, 
No. 2 (University of Chicago Press, 1938), p. 24. Cf. Charles S. Peirce, Collected Papers, 1 
(Cambridge, 1932), 156-173. 

19 Science and the Modern World (New York, 1925), p. 280. 20 Idem, p. 279. 
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Ransom, who speaks of the argument of a poem (the universal) and a 
local texture or tissue of concrete irrelevance." Another literary critic, 
Mr. Allen Tate, manipulating the logical terms “extension” and ‘‘in- 
tension,” has arrived at the concept of ‘‘tension” in poetry. “Extension,” 
as logicians use the word, is the range of individuals denoted by a term 
(denotaticn) ; “intension”’ is the total of qualities connoted (connotaiion). 
In the ordinary or logical use of the terms, extension and intension are of 
inverse relationship—the wider the one, the shallower the other. A poem, 
says Mr. Tate, as I interpret him, is a verbal structure which in some 
peculiar way has both a very wide extension and a very deep intension.” 
Not all these theories of the concrete universal lay equal stress on the 
two sides of the paradox, and it seems indicative of the vitality of the 
theory and of the truth implicit in it, that the two sides have been capa- 
ble of exaggeration into antithetic schools and theories of poetry. For Du 
Fresnoy, Johnson and Reynolds poetry and painting give the universal; 
the less said about the particulars the better. This is the neo-classic 
theory,” the illustrations of which we seek in Pope’s Essay on Man or in 
Johnson’s Ramblers, where the ideas are moral and general and concerned 
with “nature,” “one clear, unchanged, and universal light.’”’4 The op- 
posite theory is the romantic, which had notable expression in England, 
a few years before Johnson wrote Rasselas, in Joseph Warton’s Essay on 
Pope: 
A minute and particular enumeration of circumstances judiciously selected, is 
what chiefly discriminates poetry from history, and renders the former, for that 
reason, a more close and faithful representation of nature than the latter.* 


And Blake’s marginal criticism of Reynolds was: “THIS Man was Hired 
to Depress art.” “To Generalize is to be an Idiot. To Particularize is 
the Alone Distinction of Merit. General! Knowledges are those Knowl- 
edges that Idiots possess.” “Sacrifice the Parts; What becomes of the 


% The World’s Body (New York, 1938), p. 348; The New Criticism (Norfolk, 1941), pp. 
280-281, 314-316. 

* Allen Tate, Reason in Madness (New York, 1935), “‘Tension in Poetry,” p. 76. 

%3 This form of the doctrine seems to persist today chiefly among critics of the graphic 
arts. See for example the critics cited by Bernard Heyl, New Bearings in Esthetics and Art 
Criticism (Yale University Press, 1943), pp. 17, 41, 55. 

™ At least the ideas are general as far as such a thing is possible. I have contended else- 
where (The Prose Style of Samuel Johnson [New Haven, 1941], p. 96) that Johnson was the 
only neo-classicist who managed even to approximate the kind of writing described 
in the theory, and the Ramblers suffer as art for that very reason. A neo-classicist like Pope, 
in The Rape of Lock, will be as particular as any romantic poet, only about different things, 
as Hazlitt so well describes his poetry, not about tempests but about tea-cups. All great 
poetry would seem to be alike in respect to the concrete and the universal; it is a balance. 

% Essay on Pope (London, 1806), 1, 47. 
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whole?’’* The line from Warton’s Essay to Croce’s Aesthetic seems a 
straight and obvious one, from Thomson’s specific descriptions of flowers 
to the individual act of intuition-expression which is art—its opposite 
and enemy being the concept or generality.?” The two views of art (two 
that can be held by different theorists about the same works of art) may 
be startlingly contrasted in the following passages about fictitious char- 
acter—one a well-known statement by Johnson, the other by the philoso- 
pher of the éan vital. 


[Shakespeare’s] characters are not modified by the customs of particular places, 
unpractised by the rest of the world; by the peculiarities of studies or profes- 
sions, which can operate but upon small numbers; or by the accidents of tran- 
sient fashions or temporary opinions: they are the genuine progeny of common 
humanity, such as the world will always supply, and observation will always find. 
His persons act and speak by the influence of those general passions and prin- 
ciples by which all minds are agitated, and the whole system of life is continued 
in motion. In the writings of other poets a character is too often an individual; 
in those of Shakespeare it is commonly a species.** 


Hence it follows that art always aims at what is individual. What the artist 
fixes on his canvas is something he has seen at a certain spot, on a certain day, 
at a certain hour, with a colouring that will never be seen again. What the poet 
sings of is a certain mood which was his, and his alone, and which will never 
return.... Nothing could be more unique than the character of Hamlet. 
Though he may resemble other men in some respects, it is clearly not on that 
account that he interests us most.?® 


% Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. Geoffrey Keynes (Bloomsbury, 1932), pp. 970 
977, 992. 

27 It is true that Croce has protested: “Ce qu’on démontre comme inconciliable avec le 
principe de la pure intuition, ce n’est pas l’universalité, mais la valeur intellectualiste et 
transcendante donnée dans I’art a |’universalité, sous la forme de I’allegorie ou du sym- 
bole. ...”’ (“Le Caractére de Totalité de l’Expression Artistique,” in Bréviaire d’ Esthetique, 
trad. Georges Bourgin [Paris, 1923], p. 170). But the main drift of his better-known 
Aesthetic is against the concept and the generality. 

28 Preface to Shakespeare, Works (London, 1787), rx, 242. Cf. Henry Fielding, Joseph 
Andrews, Book m1, Chap. 1. I do not argue that such passages represent all that the authors 
ever thought or wrote on the question involved, but that such passages are far more typical 
and far more explicit than the passages that may be adduced against them. (Cf. Arthur 
Friedman, review of my Prose Style of Samuel Johnson, PQ, xxi [April, 1942], 211-213; 
xx [Jan. 1943], 73-76.) Such passages express the neo-classic theory of imitation as far 
as it can be defined or distinguished from other theories. Some such simplification as this 
is necessary if the history of theory is to be discussed at all. 

2° Henri Bergson, Laughter, An Essay on the Meaning of the Comic (New York, 1928), 
pp. 161-162. G. Wilson Knight, English Association Pamphlet No. 88; Shakespeare and Tol- 
stoy (April, 1934), p. 19, offers a reconciliation in the following terms: “(Hamlet . . . has no 
‘character.’ He is more than ‘literary’: he is like a real person with a real person’s potential- 
ity for all things. . . . In him we recognize ourselves, not our acquaintances. Possessing all 
characters, he possesses none.” 
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Other critics, notably the most ancient and the most modern (Aristotle, 
Morris, Whitehead, Ransom) have tried to hold the extremes together. 
Neither of the extremes gives a good account of art and each leads out 
of art. The theory of particularity leads to individuality and originality 
(Edward Young was another eighteenth-century Crocean), then to the 
idiosyncratic and the unintelligible and to the psychology of the author, 
which is not in the work of art and is not a standard for judgment. The 
theory of universality as it appears in Johnson and Reynolds leads to 
platitude and to a standard of material objectivity, the average tulip, 
the average human form, some sort of average.*® 


IIT 


The question is how a work of literature can be either more individual 
(unique) or more universal than other kinds of writing, or how it can 
combine the individual and the universa] more than other kinds. Every 
description in words, so far as it is a direct description (The barn is red 
and square) is a generalization. That is the nature of words. There are 
no individuals conveyed in words but only more or less specific generali- 
zations, so that Johnson is right, though we have to ask him what degree 
of verbal generality makes art, and whether “tulip” is a better or more 
important generality than “tulip with ten streaks,” or whether “beauty” 
is not in fact a much more impressive generality than “tulip.’”* On 
the other hand, one cannot deny that in some sense there are more tulips 
in poetry than pure abstracted beauty. So that Bergson is right too; only 
we shall have to ask him what degree of specificity in verbal description 
makes art. And he can never claim complete verbal specificity or indi- 
viduality, even for Hamlet. 


© Roger Fry in his Introduction to Reynolds’ Third Discourse argues that the species pre- 
sented in painting are not those of the natural, but those of the social world, as king, knight, 
beggar (Discourses, ed. Roger Fry, London 1905, p. 46). And a modern critic of sculpture, 
R. H. Wilenski, offers what is perhaps the last retreat of the doctrine of universals in visual 
art: not man, flower or animal but the forms of life analogous in (i.e. common to) man, 
flower and animal are abstracted and presented pure in sculptural art (R. H. Wilenski, 
The Meaning of Modern Sculpture [London, 1939], pp. 159-160). 

#1 “Just representations of general nature,” said Johnson, and it ought to be noted, 
though it perhaps rarely is, that two kinds of generality are involved, as indeed they are in 
the whole neo-classic theory of generality. There is the generality of logic or classification, 
of the more general as opposed to the more specific, “essential” generality, one might say. 
And there is the generality of literal truth to nature, “existential” generality. The as- 
sumption in neo-classic theory seems to be that these two must coincide. As a manner of 
fact they may and often do, but need not. Thus: “purple cow” is a more general (less 
specific) term and concept than “tan cow with a broken horn,” yet the latter is more general 
or true to nature. We have, in short, realism or fantasy, and in either there may be various 
degrees of the specific or general. We have A Journal of the Plague Year and The Rambler, 
Gulliver’s Travels and Rasselas. 
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If he could, if a work of literary art could be looked on as an artifact 
or concrete physical work, the paradox for the student of universals 
would return from the opposite direction even more forcibly—as it does 
in fact for theorists of graphic art. If Reynolds’ picture ‘“‘The Age of In- 
nocence”’ presents a species or universal, what species does it present? 
Not an Aristotelian essence—‘‘man,”’ or “humanity,” or even ‘“‘woman- 
hood.” For then the picture would present the same universal as Reyn- 
olds’ portrait of Mrs. Siddons as “The Tragic Muse,” and all differences 
between “The Age of Innocence” and “The Tragic Muse” would be 
aesthetically irrelevant. Does the picture then present girlhood, or bare- 
foot girlhood, or barefoot girlhood in a white dress against a gloomy 
background? All three are equally valid universals (despite the fact that 
makeshift phrases are required to express two of them), and all three are 
presented by the picture. Or is it the title which tells us what universal 
is presented, “The Age of Innocence,” and without the title should we 
not know the universal? The question will be: What in the individual 
work of art demands that we attribute to it one universal rather than 
another? 

We may answer that for poetry it is the generalizing power of words 
already mentioned, and go on to decide that what distinguishes poetry 
from scientific or logical discourse is a degree of irrelevant concreteness 
in descriptive details. This is in effect what Mr. Ransom says in his 
doctrine of argument and local irrelevance, but it seems doubtful if the 
doctrine is not a version of the theory of ornamental metaphor. The 
argument, says Mr. Ransom, is the prose or scientific meaning, what the 
poem has in common with other kinds of writing. The irrelevance is a 
texture of concreteness which does not contribute anything to the argu- 
ment but is somehow enjoyable or valuable for its own sake, the vehicle 
of a metaphor which one boards heedless of where it runs, whether cross- 
town or downtown—just for the ride. So Mr. Ransom nurses and refines 
the argument, and on one page he makes the remark that the poet 
searches for “suitability” in his particular phrases, and by suitability 
Mr. Ransom means “the propriety which consists in their denoting the 
particularity which really belongs to the logical] object.”™ But the dif- 
ference between ‘‘propriety” and relevance in such a context is not easy 


® The New Criticism (Norfolk, 1941), p. 315. Mr. Maritain, coming from a different direc- 
tion, arrives at somewhat the same poser. ‘If it pleases a futurist to paint a lady with only 
one eye, or a quarter of an eye, nobody denies him such a right: all one is entitled to require 
—and here is the whole problem—is that the quarter eye is all the lady needs in the given 
case” (Art and Scholasticism [New York, 1937], p. 28). Here indeed is the whole problem. 
Long ago Aristotle said, ‘Not to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter than 
to paint it inartistically” (Poetics, xxv, 5). 
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to see. And relevance is logic. The fact is that all concrete illustration has 
about it something of the irrelevant. An apple falling from a tree illus- 
trates gravity, but apple and tree are irrelevant to the pure theory of 
gravity. It may be that what happens in a poem is that the apple and 
the tree are somehow made more than usually relevant. 

Such a theory, not that of Johnson and Reynolds, not that of Warton 
and Bergson, not quite that of Mr. Ransom, is what I would suggest— 
yet less as a novelty than as something already widely implicit in recent 
poétical analyses and exegeses, in those of Mr. Empson, for instance, 
Mr. Tate, Mr. Blackmur, or Mr. Brooks. If a work of literature is not in 
a simple sense either more individual or more universal than other kinds 
of writing, it may yet be such an individual or such a complex of meaning 
that it has a special relation to the world of universals. Some acute re- 
marks on this subject were made by Ruskin in a chapter of Modern 
Painters neglected today perhaps because of its distasteful ingredient of 
“noble emotion.”’ Poetry, says Ruskin in criticizing Reynolds’ Jdlers, is 
not distinguished from history by the omission of details, nor for that 
matter by the mere addition of details. “It is not the multiplication of 
details which constitutes history—there must be something either in the 
nature of the details themselves, or the method of using them, which 
invests them with poetical power.’* Their nature, one may add, as as- 
sumed through their relation to one another, a relation which may also 
be called the method of using them. The poetic character of details con- 
sists not in what they say directly and explicitly (as if roses and moonlight 
were poetic) but in what by their arrangement they show implicitly. 


IV 


The question of the concrete and universal in art is closely related to 
that of unity, and unity in works of art is in turn only to be understood 
in terms of unity in the world of nature, a concept too often taken for 
granted. At the risk of being tedious, I shall offer a few epistemological 
and ontological generalizations: The world before our eyes and other 
senses if not a continuum in the Platonic sense of a complete chain of 
being (with purple cows) is a continuum in the sense that the parts we 
call objects (unities) are jammed close together. There are no spaces 
separating the objects. We separate and perceive unities with our minds, 
and while homogeneity and detachability are partly our standards (the 
diamond from the clay, the head from the body, and the parts of an atom 
from one another), yet in the endless conflux and overlapping of objects, 
it is another standard, that of organized heterogeneity (in the human 


% Modern Painters, vol. m1, chap. 1, “Of the Received Opinions Touching the ‘Grand 
Style’.” 
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artifact, in the chemical structure, and in the living organism) which is 
a more profound standard of unity. If a man could come ex vacuo into 
our known and familiar landscape and if he began to classify objects, he 
might first make a rude division into the moving and the stationary, and 
in the first class he would put animals, birds, streams, leaves blown by the 
wind, butterflies and mowing machines; and in the second he would put 
trees, rocks, fences, hills and houses. On closer inspection, however, he 
would find great ontological gaps between rocks and trees and between 
butterflies and blown leaves and at the same time cross-affinities between 
the members of his first two superficial classes. He would see that rocks 
and streams, trees and butterflies, houses and mowing machines have 
deeper and more complex qualities in common than motion and rest. He 
would reclassify. 

Not so much the looseness or removability of the typewriter on the 
desk as its organization makes us consider it an #/; its organization and 
its place beside the telephone and lamp make us say it is a typewriter.™ 
(On the counter of a typewriter shop it becomes an Underwood portable.) 
It is a complex artifact, so special and different, that its very structure 
and use by human beings points to the class in which we must put it.® 
It is a “concrete universal.” In fact, if it is so constructed that its values 
may be directly inspected, if its use shines through it, there may be 
question whether it is not a work of art. The artist, we are told, puts a 
frame around his picture or a pedestal under his statue, to remind us that 
it is isolated from us or is to be taken as a sign of itself and of other 


* If we perceive and classify objects according to their heterogeneous unities, we per- 
ceive and classify them also according to their spacing against the background of po- 
tentiality (that is, the frequency of their occurrence in reality) and according to their im- 
portance in a given human context. Reflections of this fact may be seen in what seem to us 
the strangely concrete vocabularies of primitive peoples and in such word-group survivals 
in our own language as horse, mare, stallion, foal, colt. Cf. Otto Jespersen, Language (Lon- 
don, 1922), pp. 430-431. Cf. Locke, Human Understanding, 11, xxii, 5. 

% The structure and unity of a typewriter or of any other artifact is of course determined 
by the human end for which the artifact is constructed. Yet in this discussion I have 
avoided teleogical terms, in order to emphasize the character of the result, the structure of 
the object itself, from which the purpose is inferred. The attempt to assess works of art in 
terms of purpose or success of the artist in carrying out his purpose leads away from the 
objective study of structures toward various forms of relativism, subjectivism, inspira- 
tionalism, and expressionism. Cf. my article in collaboration with M. C. Beardsley, “In- 
tention,” in Dictionary of World Literature, ed. Joseph T. Shipley, New York, 1943. Again, 
when in Part v of this essay, I speak more explicitly of structure in poetry, my argument 
does not imply the kind of autonomy for poetry that deprives it of all external relations. 
Poems depend on the meaning of words, and meaning in turn upon historical usage, but 
structures of meaning can be considered in themselves, and meaning, even though it de- 
pends upon language, can be assessed. Cf. my “(Comment on ‘Two Essays in Practical 
Criticism’,” University Review, 1x (Winter, 1942), 139-143. 
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denotata like it. With a piece of black velvet under it, the typewriter 
may well take its place in an exhibition on 53rd Street to illustrate the 
relation between art and industrial design. 


V 


“One,” observes Ben Jonson, thinking of literature, ‘‘One is considera- 
ble two waies: either, as it is only separate, and by it self: or as being 
compos’d of many parts. it beginnes to be one as those parts grow or are 
wrought together.’’*’ A literary work of art is a complex of detail (an 
artifact, if we may be allowed that metaphor for what is only a verbal 
object), a composition so complicated of human values that its interpre- 
tation is dictated by the understanding of it, and so complicated as to 
seem in the highest degree individual—a concrete universal. We are ac- 
customed to being told, for example, that what makes a character in 
fiction or drama vital is a certain fullness or rotundity: that the character 
has many sides. Thus E. M. Forster: 


We may divide characters into flat and round. Flat characters were called “‘hu- 
mours”’ in the seventeenth century, and are sometimes called types, and some- 
times caricatures. In their purest form, they are constructed round a single idea 
or quality: when there is more than one factor in them, we get the beginning of 
the curve towards the round. The really flat character can be expressed in one 
sentence such as “I never will desert Mr. Micawber.’** 


It remains to be said, however, that the many traits of the round charac- 
ter (if indeed it is one character and not a hodge-podge)*® are harmonized 
or unified, and that if this is so, then all the traits are chosen by a 
principle, just as are the traits of the flat character. Yet it cannot be 
that the difference between the round and flat character is simply numeri- 
cal; the difference cannot be merely that the presiding principle is il- 
lustrated by more examples in the round character. Something further 
must be supposed—a special interrelation in the traits of the round 
character. Bobadil is an example of the miles gloriosus, a flat humour. He 
swears by “‘The foot of Pharaoh,” takes tobacco, borrows money from 
his landlady, is found lying on a bench fully dressed with a hangover, 
brags about his feats at the siege of Strigonium, beats Cob a poor water 


% Charles W. Morris, “Esthetics and the Theory of Signs,” The Journal of Unified 
Science, vit (June 1, 1927), p. 137; Melvin Rader, A Modern Book of Aesthetics (New 
York, 1935), pp. 233-234. 

37 Dicoveries, ed. Maurice Castelain (Paris, 1906), p. 139. Jonson translates from Hein- 
sius. 

38 Aspects of the Novel (New York, 1927), pp. 103-104. 

#9 Mr. Eugene Waith has recently discussed the multiple character, all things by turns 
and nothing long, of Evanthe in Fletcher’s Bride for a Month (“Characterization in John 
Fletcher’s Tragicomedies,” RES, xrx [April, 1943], 141-164). 
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carrier, and so on. It is possible that he has numerically as many traits 
as Falstaff, one of the most vital of all characters.*® But one of the dif- 
ferences between Falstaff and Bobadil is that the things Falstaff says 
are funny; the things Bobadil says are not. Compared to Falstaff, Boba- 
dil is unconscious, an opaque butt. There is the vitality of consciousness 
in Falstaff. And further there is the crowning complexity of self-con- 
sciousness. The fact that Morgann could devote a book to arguing that 
Falstaff is not a coward, that lately Professor Wilson has argued that at 
Gadshill Falstaff may exhibit “ ‘all the common symptoms of the mal- 
ady’ of cowardice” and at the same time persuade the audience that he 
has “ ‘never once lost his self-possession’,’’" the fact that one can con- 
ceive that Falstaff in the Gadshill running-away scene really knows that 
his assailants are the Prince and Poins—all this shows that in Falstaff 
there is a kind of inter-relation among his attributes, his cowardice, his 
wit, his debauchery, his presumption, that makes them in a special way 
an organic harmony. He is a rounded character not only in the sense that 
he is gross (a fact which may have tempted critics to speak of a rounded 
character) or in the sense that he is a bigger bundle of attributes, stuffed 
more full, than Bobadil or Raiph Roister Doister; but in the sense that 
his attributes make a circuit and connection. A kind of awareness of self 
(a very high and human characteristic), with a pleasure in the fact, is 
perhaps the central principle which instead of simplifying the attributes 
gives each one a special function in the whole, a double or reflex value. 
Falstaff or such a character of self-conscious “infinite variety’ as 
Cleopatra are concrete universals because they have no class names, only 
their own proper ones, yet are structures of such precise variety and cen- 


40 The difficulty of defining the unity of Falstaff’s character so as to distinguish it from 
the “humour” has been illustrated by Professor Stoll in stressing the number of coward- 
soldier traits in Falstaff and the lazzi, or stock tricks, of which he is guilty (‘‘Falstaff,” 
Modern Philology, xm (October, 1914], 197-240; cf. Shakespeare Studies |New York, 1927], 
chap. vir, pp. 403-490) and by John Dryden as follows: 

A character, or that which distinguishes one man from all others, cannot be supposed to 
consist of one particular virtue or vice, or passion only; but ’tis a composition of qualities 
which are not contrary to one another in the same person; thus, the same man may be 
liberal and valiant, but not liberal and covetous; so in a comical character, or humour 
(which is an inclination to this or that particular folly), Falstaff is a liar, and a coward, 
a glutton, and a buffoon, because all these qualities may agree in the same man; yet it is 
still to be observed, that one virtue, vice, and passion, ought to be shown in every man, as 
predominant over all the rest; as covetousness in Crassus, love of his country in Brutus; 
and the same in characters which are feigned (Preface to Troilus and Cressida, Essays of 
John Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, Oxford, 1926, 1, 215; cf. Essay of Dramatic Poesy, 1, 84). 

“| The Fortunes of Falstaff (Cambridge, 1944), pp. 46-47, 54. 

“ IT do not mean that self-consciousness is the only principle of complexity in character, 
yet a degree of it I suspect will be found in all the richest characters. 
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trality that each demands a special] interpretation—which none can name 
—in the realm of human values. They are individuals with a highlight. 

Character is a name for one type of concrete universal; there are per- 
haps other names, as many perhaps as the central terms of criticism, for 
other types; but most can be learned I believe by examination of meta- 
phor—the structure most characteristic of concentrated poetry. The lan- 
guage of poets, said Shelley, “is vitally metaphorical: that is, it marks the 
before unapprehended relations of things and perpetuates their appre- 
hension.’’* Wordsworth spoke of the abstracting and modifying powers 
of the imagination.“ And long ago Aristotle said that the greatest thing 
was the use of metaphor, because it meant an eye for resemblances.“ 
Even the simplest form of metaphor or simile (“‘My love is like a red, red 
rose’’) presents us with a special and creative, in fact a concrete, kind of 
abstraction different from that of science. For behind a metaphor lies a 
resemblance between two classes, and hence a more general third class“ 
(perhaps bridging a gap wide in the pattern of actual things), but never- 
theless a literal real class. This class is unnamed and most likely remains 
unnamed and is apprehended only through the metaphor. It is a new 
conception for which there is no other expression. Keats discovering 
Homer is like a traveler in the realms of gold, like an astronomer who 
discovers a planet, like Cortez gazing at the Pacific. The title of the son- 
net, “‘On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer,” seems to furnish not so 
much the subject of the poem as a fourth member of a central metaphor, 
the real subject of the poem being an abstraction, a certain kind of thrill 
in discovering, for which there is no name and no other description, only 
the four members of the metaphor pointing, as to the center of their 
pattern. The point of the poem seems to lie somewhere outside both 
vehicle and tenor. 

To take a more complicated instance, Wordsworth’s “Solitary Reaper” 
has the same basic metaphorical structure, the girl alone reaping and 
singing, and the two bird images, the nightingale in Arabian sands and 
the cuckoo among the Hebrides, the three figures serving the parallel or 
metaphorical function of bringing out the abstraction of loneliness, re- 
moteness, mysterious charm in the singing. But there is also a kind of 
third-dimensional significance, in the fact that one bird is far out in the 
northern sea, the other far off in southern sands, a fact which is not part 
of the comparison between the birds and the girl. By an implication cut- 


43 Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry, Shelley’s Defense of Poetry. . .ed. H. F. B. Brett-Smith 
(Oxford, 1937), p. 26. ; 

“ Preface to Poems (1815), in Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, ed. Nowell C. Smith 
(London, 1925), pp. 159-160. Poetics, xxu, 16-17. 

Cf. Poetics, xx1, 7 on the relation of metaphor to genus and species. 
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ting across the plane of logic of the metaphor, the girl and the two birds 
suggest extension in space, universality and world communion—an effect 
supported by other details of the poem such as the overflowing of the 
vale profound, the mystery of the Erse song, the bearing of the song 
away in the witness’ heart, the past and future themes which the girl 
may be singing. Thus a central abstraction is created, of communion, 
telepathy in solitude, the prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming on 
things to come—an abstraction which is the effect not wholly of the meta- 
phor elaborated logically (in a metaphysical way) but of a working on 
two axes, by association rather than by logic, by a three-dimensional 
complexity of structure. 

To take yet a third instance, metaphoric structure may appear where 
we are less likely to realize it explicitly—in poetic narratives, for example, 
elliptically concealed in the more obvious narrative outlines. “I can bring 
you,” writes Mr. Max Eastman, “examples of diction that is metrical 
but not metaphoric—a great part of the popular ballads, for example— 
and you can hardly deny that they too are poetic.’’*? But the best story 
poems may be analyzed, I believe, as metaphors without expressed tenors, 
as symbols which speak for themselves. “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” 
for example (if a literary ballad may be taken), is about a knight, by 
profession a man of action, but sensitive, like the lily and the rose, and 
about a faery lady with wild, wild eyes. At a more abstract level, it is 
about the loss of self in the mysterious lure of beauty—whether woman, 
poetry, or poppy. It sings the irretrievable departure from practical nor- 
mality (the squirrel’s granary is full), the wan isolation after ecstasy. 
Each reader will experience the poem at his own level of experience or at 
several. A good story poem is like a stone thrown into a pond, into our 
minds, where ever widening concentric circles of meaning go out—and 
this because of the structure of the story. 

“A poem should not mean but be.” It is an epigram worth quoting 
in every essay on poetry. And the poet “nothing affirmeth, and therefore 
never lieth.’** “Sit quidvis,” said Horace, “simplex dumtaxat et unum,” 
It seems almost the reverse of the truth. “Complex dumtaxat et unum”’ 
would be better. Every good poem is a complex poem and may be 
demonstrated so by rhetorical analysis. And further it is only in virtue 
of its complexity that it has artistic unity. Without complexity it could 
have the unity of a cobblestone but not that of a typewriter. A newspaper 
poem by Edgar Giest*** does not have such heterogeneous unity, and 


“ The Literary Mind (New York, 1935), p. 165. 

8 Sir Philip Sidney, The Defense of Poesy, ed. A. S. Cook (Boston, 1890), p. 35. 

= A reader whose judgment I esteem tells me that such a name appears in a serious dis- 
cussion of poetics anomalously and in bad taste. I have allowed it to remain (in preference 
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hence does not have unity in the artistic sense. It is this truth which has 
made critics say that ontological beauty is based on unity in variety,‘ 
or that “The Beautiful, contemplated in its essentials, that is, in kind 
and not in degree, is that in which the many, still seen as many becomes 
one,’”®° and that a work of art is “rich in proportion to the variety of parts 
which it holds in unity.’ 

The difference between art and other intuition, says Croce, is quanti- 
tative, in the degree of complexity of the intuition.* To which one must 
answer that the difference is quantitative only if we think of art qua 
intuition. The degree of complexity does not make art more an intuition 
(if it is an intuition) than other intuitions, but it does make it art. Unified 

»concrete complexity is precisely the structural specific difference between 
art and other forms of knowledge. The objection of the Crocean critic to 
the view that art involves concepts is that the artist has nothing to do 
with the concept; it is invented and imposed by the critic. Thus Mrs. 
E. R. Dodds argues against Coleridge: 


Where the poet is unconscious of the concept it is because he does not possess it 
as a concept. It is something built upon his work, formulated from it afterwards, 
by the philosopher. Wordsworth did not impersonate “anile dotage abandoned 
by judgment.” He expressed an experience; and Coleridge defined the experience 
by a concept. .. . Shakespeare did not “‘study mankind in the Idea of a human 
race”; but the idea may be formed by a philosopher from Shakespeare’s 
“studies,” as also from his individuals the idea of certain types may be formed.’’* 


And A. C. Bradley writes about Shelley’s theory. 


The specific way of imagination is not to clothe in imagery consciously held 
ideas; it is to produce half-consciously a matter from which, when produced, the 
reader may, if he chooses, extract ideas. Poetry (I must exaggerate to be clear), 
psychologically considered, is not the expression of ideas or of a view of life; it 
is their discovery or creation, or rather both discovery and creation in one.™ 





to some more dignified name of mediocrity) precisely because I wish to insist on the exis- 
tence of badness in poetry and so to establish an antithetic point of reference for the discus- 
sion of goodness. Relativistic argument often creates an illusion in its own favor by moving 
steadily in a realm of great and nearly great art. See, for example, George Boas, A Primer for 
Critics (Baltimore, 1937), where a cartoon by Daumier appears toward the end as a 
startling approach to the vulgar. The purpose of my essay is not judicial but theoretical, 
that is, not to exhibit original discoveries in taste, but to show the relationship between 
examples acknowledged to lie in the realms of the good and the bad. 

49 Aristotle, Metaphysics, xt, 3. 


50S. T. Coleridge, “On the Principles of Genial Criticism,” in Biographia Literaria, ed. 
J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), m, 232. 

51 “On Poesy or Art,” ibid., 11, 255. 

8 Aesthetic, trans. Douglas Ainslie (London, 1922), p. 13. 

53 The Romantic Theory of Poetry (New York, 1926), pp. 120-121. 

% Oxford Lectures on Poetry (London, 1934), p. 172. 
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Half-consciously. These italics are mine. Both Mrs. Dodds and Professor 
Bradley are concerned to know whether the poet was conscious of his 
concept, a question no one will ever be able to answer except about one’s 
own poems, and which, being a private question, one can scarcely offer 
as a norm for criticizing the poem. “If he chooses” then, says Professor 
Bradley, the reader may “extract ideas.” But Professor Bradley does 
not make it clear whether the reader who understands the poem is free 
to choose or not to choose to extract an idea, or free to choose which idea 
he shall extract. Certainly he is not. If he chooses to extract an idea, the 
reason must be that there is something in the poem which warrants the 
idea. What that thing is, what idea or concept it warrants and how, is 
the objective matter of criticism. Whether we have ready (as we certainly 
shall not have) other words, one-word synonyms, for the concept, is a 
matter of the limitation of language. Whether the poet formulated con- 
cepts or wrote altogether unconscious of concepts or intuitions, whether 
he wrote in a trance at the dictation of spirits, is a matter of author 
psychology, of genetics and inspiration, not of the structure, value, and 
definition of poems. 
VI 

The discussion so far has been a rhetorical one, that is, one about the 
relations of parts and whole, and most objective analysis of poetry is in 
fact rhetorical. It is easier to show how poetry works than to show why 
anyone should want it to work in a given way; it is easier to show its 
structure than its value. Rhetorical theory of poetry has always tended 
to separate from axiological, technique from worth. But the very struc- 
ture of poems as concrete and universal, it seems to me, is the principle 
by which the two may be kept together. If it be granted that the “‘sub- 
ject matter” of poetry is in a broad sense the moral realm, human actions 
as good or bad, with all their associated feelings, all the cognition and 
imagination that goes with happiness and suffering (if poetry submits 


% The relation of ideas to poetry is treated impressively by Walter T. Stace, The Mean- 
ing of Beauty (London, 1929), pp. 152-180 (Cf. ante, n. 14), and by P. H. Frye, “Dryden 
and the Critical Canons of the Eighteenth Century,” University Studies of the University 
of Nebraska, vu (January, 1907), 37-38. 

56 “We shall . . . have instances of imagination which are valuable and instances which 
are not, and we must then go on to contrive a further theory, a theory of values which will 
explain (so far as we are able to do so at present) these differences of values. . . .”’ Coleridge 
does not so separate his psychology from his theory of value. His theory of Imagination is 
a combination of the two and there is much to be said in favour of this more difficult order 
of procedure. It does more justice to the unity of mental process, and, if such an exposition 
is understood, there is less risk of suggesting that the value aspects of our activities are in- 
dependent of, or supernumerary to, their nature—less risk of our taking the same question 
twice as though it were two different questions, not one. (I. A. Richards, Coleridge on Imagi- 
nation [New York, 1935], pp. 96-97). 
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“the shews of things to the desires of the Mind’), then the rhetorical! 
structure of the concrete universal, the complexity and unity of the poem, 
is also its maturity or sophistication or richness or depth, and hence its 
value. Complexity of form is sophistication of content. The newspaper 
poetry of Edgar Guest lacks heterogeneous unity, or at least the high 
degree of heterogeneous unity which makes poetry. Almost any critic, 
I trust, will admit that it lacks maturity. One must further insist on the 
interdependence, in a sense the identity, of these two lacks. It is precisely 
in lacking maturity that such poetry lacks unity, in lacking unity that 
it lacks maturity. The unity and maturity of good poems are two sides 
of the same thing. The kind of unity which we look for and find in poetry 
(that of the typewriter rather than that of the cobblestone) is attained 
only through a degree of complexity in design which itself involves ma- 
turity and richness. For a visual diagram of the metaphysics of poetry 
one might write vertically the word complexity, a column, and give it a 
head with Janus faces, one looking in the rhetorical direction, unity, and 
the other in the axiological, maturity. 

And this may show how poetry can be concerned with moral values, 
yet not be moral, how it can be flowers of evil. Mr. Eliot (in explaining 
his distaste for Shelley) has distinguished between beliefs which are “‘ten- 
able” and those which are ‘“‘acceptable.’*”? Mr. Norman Foerster has of- 
fered somewhat the same distinction in saying that “Tintern Abbey” 
may not be philosophically “sound” but that it is philosophically 
“‘vital.’’58 Schiller said that the crime of theft is offensive to both taste 
and morals, but that of murder, though worse morally, is not so bad 
aesthetically.*® The truth perhaps is that there are some sins which are 
sophisticated, some which are naive, some mature and some childishly 
simple. And so of virtues—some are complex enough to be interesting, 
some not so. And this distinction may be applied, I believe, whether one 
adopt a Christian ethic (of will) or a strictly Socratic ethic (of knowledge). 
When the young man in Locksley Hall muses: 


As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight to drag thee down. 


He will hold thee, when his ‘passion shall have spent its novel force, 
Something better than his dog, a little dearer than his horse, 


57 The Use of Poetry and the Use of Criticism (London, 1937), p. 97. Cf. his discussion of 
understanding and belief in a note on Dante, Selected Essays, 1917-1932 (New York, 
1932), p. 230. 

58 The Intent of the Critic, ed. Donald Stauffer (Princeton, 1941), p. 76. For a survey of 
some other recent views of this sort, see Roy W. Battenhouse, “Theology and Literary 
Criticism,” The Journal of Bible and Religion, xm (February, 1945), 16-22. 

5° Essays Aesthetical and Philosophical (London, 1875), p. 251. 
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he is not only a very bad young man but a very callow one. There is a 
shallow simplicity about this poem that is expressed even in its rhythm. 
No irony or other element of complexity or tension advises us that we 
are not to share the young man’s experience to the full and approve it. 
This young man is quite a different sort of sinner from, let us say, the 
Antony of Shakespeare’s play. By any ethical standard at all what An- 
tony does to Fulvia, to Octavia especially, to his political allegiance, to 
himself, to Cleopatra even, must be bad. The death of Antony and of 
Cleopatra is in the high Roman fashion, what’s brave, what’s noble. ‘‘For 
it is great To do that thing that ends all other deeds, Which shackles 
accidents, and bolts up change.” We are called upon to admire Antony 
and Cleopatra. In short, the play is immoral.®® The play, however, is 
great poetry because of the complexity of its immorality—if one may 
venture the phrase, its mature immorality. The death of Antony and 
Cleopatra is the climax of a subtle blend of human richness—of imperial 
extravagance and the opulence of burnished thrones, of drink and surfeits 
that rot themselves with motion, of the versatility, perverseness and 
charm of a woman, the infatuation, gallantry and bravery of a grizzled 
warrior. 


VII 


A criticism of structure and of value is an objective criticism. It rests 
on facts of human psychology (as that a man may love a woman so well 
as to give up empires), facts, which though psychological, yet are so well 
acknowledged as to lie in the realm of what may be called public psy- 
chology—a realm which one should distinguish from the private realm 
of the author’s psychology and from the equally private realm of the 
individual reader’s psychology (the vivid pictures which poetry or stories 
are supposed to create in the imagination, or the venerable action of 
catharsis—all that poetry is said to do rather than to be). Such a criticism, 
again, is objective and absolute, as distinguished from the relative criti- 
cism of idiom and period. I mean that this criticism will notice that Pope 
is different from Shakespeare, but will notice even more attentively that 
Shakespeare is different from Taylor the Water Poet and Pope different 
from Sir Richard Blackmore. Such a criticism will be interested to ana- 
lyze the latter two differences and see what these differences have in 
common and what Shakespeare and Pope have in common, and it will 


® There is of course another view, that the play is moral sheerly through its tragic out- 
come. Thus Croce: “The tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra is composed of the violent sense 
of pleasure, and its power to bind and to dominate, coupled with a shudder at its abject 
effects of dissolution and of death” (Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille (London, 1920], 
p. 242). 
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not despair of describing that similarity (that formula or character of 
great poetry) even though the terms be abstract and difficult—for the 
proof will always be found in specific analysis of a good poem. Or, if we 
are told that there is no universal agreement about what is good—that 
Pope has not been steadily held in esteem, that Shakespeare has been 
considered a barbarian, the objective analyst of structures can at least 
say (and it seems much to say) that he is describing a class of poems, 
those which through a peculiar complexity possess unity and maturity 
and in a special way can be called both individual and universal. Among 
all recorded “‘poems,” this class is of a relative rarity, and further the 
members of this class will be found in a surprising way to coincide with 
the members of the class “poems which have by some body of critics, 
some age of educated readers, been called great.’’ It is not possible to 
analyze the poems of Sir Richard Blackmore and of Edgar Guest so as 
to show that they belong to the class of the individual and universal. 

The function of the objective critic is by approximate descriptions of 
poems, or multiple restatements of their meaning, to aid other readers 
to come to an intuitive and full realization of poems themselves and 
hence to know good poems and distinguish them from bad ones. It is of 
course impossible to tell all about a poem in other words. Croce tells us, 
as we should expect him to, of the “impossibility of ever rendering in 
logical terms the full effect of any poetry or of other artistic work.” 
“Criticism, nevertheless,” he tells us, “. . . performs its own office, which 
is to discern and to point out exactly where lies the poetical motive and 
to formulate the divisions which aid in distinguishing what is proper to 
every work.””*! The situation is something like this: In each poem there is 
something (an individual intuition—or a concept) which can never be 
expressed in other terms. It is like the square root of two or like x, which 
cannot be expressed by rational numbers, but only as their /imit. Criti- 
cism of poetry is like 1.414... . or 3.1416... , not all it would be, yet all 
that can be had and very useful. 

W. K. Wrsatrt, Jr. 
Yale University 


© Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille (London, 1920), pp. 146-147. 
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SCHEDULE OF THE 1947 ANNUAL MEETING 


CHAIRMEN dissatisfied with this schedule, which has been approved by the Program 
Committee, are requested to address the Secretary of the Association prior to 
June 1. The chairman of the Local Committee is Dean C. B. Hilberry, of Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 29 
11:00 a.m.—12:30 P.M. 


General Topics VI: Literature and Society 

General Topics VII: Literature and Science 

General Topics VIII: Bibliographical Evidence 
General Topics IX: Literature and the Arts of Design 
French VIII: North American French 


2:30-5:30 P.M. 
Germanic Section 


2:00-3:30 p.m. 


General Topics V: Experimental Phonetics 
Comparative Romance Linguistics 
English III: Chaucer 

English VI: Period of Milton 

English X: Victorian Literature 

English XIV: Drama 


3:45-5:15 P.M. 


Comparative Literature IV: Renaissance 
Celtic I: Language and Literature 

English XI: Contemporary Literature 

French I: Linguistics and Medieval Literature 
French V: Literature of the XVIIIth Century 
Portuguese I: Language and Literature 


8:00-10:00 p.m. 
General Meeting: Address of Welcome, Business, Presidential Address 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


9:30 a.M.—-12:30 P.M. 
English Section I: to 1650 


9:15 a.m.—10:45 A.M. 


English VII: the Classical Period 

French VI: Literature of the XIXth Century 
German IV: Literature of the XI Xth Century 
Italian I: Medieval and Renaissance; 

Slavic I: first session ~*¥* 

Spanish I: Language and Medieval Literature 
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11:00 a.m.-—12:30 P.m. 
English VIII: 1750-1800 
French VII: Literature of the XXth Century 
German V: Modern Literature ~ 
Italian II: Modern Literature 
Slavic I: second session 
Spanish II: Renaissance and Golden Age 


2:45-5:45 P.M. 


Mediaval (Interdepartmental) Section 
English Section II 


2:00-3:30 p.m. 


General Topics IV: General Phonetics 
Comparative Literature VI: Anglo-German 
English IV: Period of Spenser 

French II: Literature of the XVIth Century 
Spanish IV: Latin American 

Scandinavian I: Languages and Literatures 


3:45-5:15 p.m. 


Comparative Literature II: Popular Literature 
Comparative Literature V: Anglo-French 
English XIII: Present-Day English 

French III: Literature of the XVIIth Century 
German III: Age of Goethe 

Spanish III: Modern Literature 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31 


9:00-12:00 a.m. 
Romance Section 


9:00-10:30 a.m. 


Comparative Literature I: Prose Fiction 
Comparative Literature III: Arthurian Romances 
American Literature: first session 

English I: Old English 

English IX: Wordsworth and Contemporaries 
German ITI: Language and Literature to 1700 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


General Topics I: Poetic Form and Aesthetics 
General Topics II: Critical Study of Romanticism 
American Literature: second session 

English II: Middle English 

English V: Shakespeare 

German I: Historical Grammar 


Afternoon 


Social Excursion to Ann Arbor 
(on invitation of the University of Michigan) 
Percy W. Lone 
Secretary 





